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PETER   PAUL   RUBENS 


INTRODUCTION 

On  the  Appreciation  and  the  Study  of  Rubens 

Those  persons  who  are  disquieted  about  the  bearing  of  art  upon  morals 
turn  round  Rubens  like  a  sanitary  inspector  sniffing  about  the  apertures 
of  a  suspicious  system  of  drainage.  Immediately  after  the  painter's 
death  the  moral  character  of  his  work  was  impugned,  not  by  those 
princes  of  the  church  and  the  world  who  had  been  his  patrons,  but 
by  the  plump  female  burgess  who  had  been  his  wife.  Helen  Fourment 
shuddered  at  the  voluptuousness  of  his  nymphs  and  goddesses ;  she 
would  have  destroyed  several  pictures,  and  one  in  particular,  save  for  the 
amount  of  money  offered  for  it  by  the  Duke  of  Richelieu.  Money  avails 
much  in  a  question  of  morals,  as  much  with  this  kind  of  lady  as  fashion 
with  one  of  a  higher  or  gayer  position.  That  aspect  of  the  morals  which 
looks  askance  at  the  nude  is  too  trivial  and  too  temporary  a  manifestation 
of  human  activity  to  occupy  people  who  keep  their  eye  on  art  from 
Assyria  and  Egypt  onwards.  A  second  view  of  the  question  has  been 
held  by  Ruskin  and  by  those  who  get  all  their  views  of  painting  from  the 
study  and  practice  of  literature.  According  to  them,  the  moral  tone  of 
the  painter  must  be  considered  the  main  cause  of  his  work,  and  painting 
should  be  a  method  of  preaching  which  should  be  prefaced  with  prayer. 
A  third  set  of  people  when  they  talk  of  the  influence  of  morals  on  the 
painter  mean  temperament,  which  certainly  counts  for  much  both  in  morals 
and  in  art.      This  is  only  to  say  that  all  human  activities,  artistic  or 
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non-artistic,    interested   or   disinterested,   have  their   roots  in  the  same 

life. 

I  distinguish  between  the  effect  of  temperament  and  the  effect  of  moral 
considerations  upon  a  man.  One  is  aesthetic;  the  other  is  not.  Most 
men,  I  think,  in  no  way  conceive  of  moral  judgments  as  feelings  of  aesthetic 
disgust  or  delight  in  actions,  but  rather  regard  them  as  restraints  imposed 
by  reason  on  these  very  feelings  in  the  interests  of  the  community.  In 
real  life,  the  man  who  has  no  interest  in  problems  of  conduct  is  stupidly 
dense  to  his  surroundings.  In  the  world  of  fiction,  conduct  affects  the 
drama  of  life,  affects  its  language,  and  so  affects  all  the  subjects  of  a  poet 
or  playwright.  Even  the  most  artificial  and  transient  of  these  social 
regulations  of  conduct  interest  the  writer  :  they  form  the  bulk  of  the 
motifs  of  light  reading.  But  they  cannot  easily  supply  direct  motifs 
for  the  figure  painter,  still  less  for  the  landscape  artist.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  offer  no  subjects  to  the  painter,  I  cannot  see  that  rules  of 
self-mortification  greatly  influence  the  artistic  temperament  one  way  or 
the  other.  Restraint  baulks  the  temperament  that  leads  to  direct  and 
passionate  acts  in  life,  but  it  very  little  affects  the  feelings  to  which  one 
gives  expression  in  art.  In  fact,  people  should  not  closely  consult  men's 
lives  for  the  reasons  of  their  artistic  performances ;  the  man  of  genius 
speaks  of  feelings  that,  whatever  they  may  be,  have  been  always  suppressed 
by  the  world. 

But  it  is  through  his  temperament  that  the  artist  works;  and  since 
temperament  is  an  influence  in  moral  decisions,  there  may  be  a  sort  of 
second  cousinship  twice  removed  between  paint  and  morals.  Temperament 
works  upon  the  landscape  painter  as  effectively  as  upon  the  figure 
man  ;  it  can  turn  him  to  large  forms,  to  savage  colour,  or  to  peddling 
minuteness  of  pattern,  and  glassy  smoothness  of  pigment ;  just  as  it  turns 
a  figure  painter  to  broad  fleshy  types,  or  to  sharp  bony  models  that  show 
their  anatomical  structure. 

Temperament  directed  Rubens  in  the  choice  of  his  types,  and  it  is  in 
reality  colder  temperaments,  not  stricter  moralists,  that  have  turned  against 
his  work.  Patronised  by  princes  and  churchmen  in  his  day,  a  favourite 
of  fashion  in  our  own  country  till  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  Rubens  has  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  the  modern  Purists 
and  ^Esthetes,  who  can  scarcely  hear  his  name  without  agitation.     Twenty 
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years  ago,  when  I  confessed  my  admiration  at  Rubens's  Medicis  pictures 
I  was  looked  upon  by  a  circle  of  Purists  as  a  person  who  had  just 
committed  an  act  of  public  indecency.  "  Oh  those  horrible  fat  women/' 
say  all  who  confuse  art  and  nature,  who  cannot  separate  the  contemplation 
of  beauty  from  the  animal  distaste  or  desire  of  possession.  When  asked 
to  look  at  Rubens's  pictures  one  is  not  asked  to  fall  on  the  necks  of  his 
models  any  more  than  one  is  required  to  ke\  bloodthirsty  when  looking 
at  a  battle-piece.  Anything  strong  and  consistent  in  character  may  be 
fit  for  a  scheme  of  formal  art ;  for  the  working  out  of  a  pattern.  And 
when  we  deal  with  impressionistic  art,  who  shall  say  what  is  an  unfit  motif? 
Light  may  break  into  delicious  radiance  upon  corruption  or  ordure.  In 
your  real  life  you  may  refuse  the  society  of  people  who  are  not  thin, 
tall,  willowy,  virginal  and  built  in  clean,  flat  planes  of  bone  and  hard 
flesh  ;  yet  in  the  imagined  world  of  art  you  may  allow  Rubens  to  open 
the  door  upon  a  bevy  of  rich  beauties  that  offer  to  the  flood  of  warm  light 
succulent  forms,  ample  shapes,  curved,  coloured  and  creamy  surfaces. 
So  you  may  hate  to  wet  your  feet  in  dew  and  yet  delight  in  the  long 
grass  of  a  Morning  by  Corot. 

Neither  in  his  art  nor  in  his  life  is  there  any  real  ground  to  reproach 
Rubens  with  conventional  immorality  ;  but  against  the  refinement  of  his 
taste  and  the  force  of  his  imagination  it  is  argued  that  he  married  two 
baggy  women  and  could  not  forget  them  in  his  painting.  These  critics 
should  remember  that  his  tastes  and  his  art,  if  not  his  culture,  were  all 
of  a  piece  and  natural  to  his  temperament.  In  this  century  people 
condemn  a  man  because  his  art  is  indifferent  to  his  taste  as  a  man  ; 
because,  in  a  word,  he  loves  art  for  art's  sake  ;  yet  with  the  same  breath 
almost  they  condemn  the  man  whose  art  was  the  expression  of  his  life. 
How  would  meagre  forms  have  suited  that  broad  flowing  brush.?  To 
Rubens,  the  husband  of  Helen  Fourment,  flesh  was  enticing  in  its 
largeness,  its  soft  luminosity,  its  creamy  evenness  of  tint,  and  he  painted 
it  with  more  sense  of  joy,  and,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  with  more 
insight  than  any  other  man. 

In  addition  to  fastidious  niceties  of  morals  and  taste,  a  third  impedi- 
ment to  the  study  and  appreciation  of  Rubens  arises  from  the  nature, 
the  quantity,  and  the  distribution  of  his  productions.  He  did  not  paint 
the  greater  part  of  the  pictures  issued  from  his  studio  that  now  people 
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the  galleries  of  the  world.  Great  men  clamoured  for  his  works,  and 
he  was  content  to  superintend  a  school  and  to  issue  pictures  that  he  had 
merely  designed  or  barely  retouched.  It  is  a  very  different  condition 
of  production  from  that  of  the  present  day,  from  that  indeed  of 
Velazquez  and.  of  most  later  artists.  Rubens  stands  between  the  old 
and  the  new.  He  was  a  master  decorator  of  churches,  palaces,  and  town 
halls ;  when  he  undertook  a  job  he  found  workmen  trained  in  his  own 
principles,  started  them  by  drawings,  and  at  the  end  he  gave  their  work 
a  few  finishing  brush  strokes.  The  system  supported  a  good  general 
level  of  work,  diminished  the  output  of  bad  and  wholly  inartistic 
produce,  encouraged  mannerism,  frowned  on  work  from  nature  and 
suppressed  minor  originality.  The  practice  agreed  better  with  mural 
than  with  easel  work.  Such  decoration  is  not  to  be  seen  close,  it  is 
shown  usually  in  a  bad  light  where  the  general  design  rather  than  the 
quality  of  the  execution  is  of  supreme  concern.  Such  work  enjoys  the 
immunities  and  displays  the  defects  of  a  public  speech  compared  with  a 
carefully -written  and  carefully -read  poem  or  narrative.  Justify  his 
practice  how  we  may,  yet  the  difficulties  of  studying  Rubens  are  no  whit 
the  less  great,  especially  as  one  has  to  count  with  his  slow  and  gradual 
change  of  style. 

The  enormous  number  of  his  works  or  reputed  works,  and  the  many 
and  wide-apart  places  where  they  are  kept,  add  much  to  the  trouble  of 
studying  Rubens.  To  separate  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  work  of 
pupils  from  that  of  the  master,  to  discover  the  real  Rubens,  to  elucidate 
his  various  manners,  to  conceive  a  just  estimate  of  his  genius,  becomes 
an  almost  impossible  task  when  his  pictures  are  so  numerous  and  so 
widely  separated.  Mr.  Max  Rooses  has  done  more  than  any  one  to 
complete  the  study  of  Rubens  from  the  point  of  view  of  research. 
Eugene  Delacroix  and  Fromentin  have  given  the  most  painter-like 
criticisms  of  the  artist's  work.  Rooses,  after  fifteen  years  of  travel  and 
study,  has  compiled,  in  the  five  volumes  of  his  VCEuvre  de  Rubens^ 
his  researches  into  the  history  of  more  than  a  thousand  works.  More- 
over, he  has  arranged,  in  the  ground-floor  of  the  new  gallery  at  Antwerp, 
a  collection  of  photographs  and  engravings  embracing  the  whole  achieve- 
ment of  Rubens.  Yet  in  this  man's  opinion  the  final  work  on  the 
subject  has  not  yet  appeared,  although  he  admits  that  the  future  historian 
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of  Rubens  will  find  facilities  and  advantages  that  none  of  his  predecessors 
enjoyed.  No  small  capacity  or  common  qualifications  are  demanded  of 
the  man  who  would  worthily  follow  Rooses,  Fromentin,  Henri  Hymans, 
Piot,  Charles  Ruelens,  and  the  men  who  have  gone  before  them.  He 
must  be  a  painter  with  Fromentin's  insight,  feeling,  and  literary  gift ; 
like  Rooses,  he  must  be  a  student  and  a  linguist ;  before  all,  he  must  be 
a  man  of  means,  independent  of  paying  work,  a  man  who  can  live  for 
long  periods  in  every  large  city  of  Europe,  a  man  of  energy  who  can 
revisit  them  in  a  year  and  gather  up  all  the  pictures  in  a  final  swoop  of 
comparison.  Rooses  complains  of  the  long  intervals  that  elapsed  between 
the  pictures  he  saw  when  he  was  new  to  the  task,  and  those  he  saw 
towards  the  end  of  his  work.  He  confesses  that  without  the  money 
voted  him  by  Antwerp  for  travelling  expenses  he  could  not  have  accom- 
plished what  he  has  done. 

England  abounds  in  pictures  by  Rubens.  The  National  Gallery  has 
more  than  twenty ;  the  Dulwich  and  Cambridge  Museums  and  many 
private  collections  possess  examples,  as  those  of  the  Queen,  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Ashburton,  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Wallace,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Mr.  Charles  Butler, 
Sir  T.  Baring,  Sir  Philip  Miles,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Lord  Northbrook,  Lord  Pembroke,  Lord  Darnley,  Lord 
Lonsdale,  Lord  Carlisle,  Sir  Watkins  Wynn,  the  Holford  Collection, 
and  I  believe  some  others.  The  Prado  (Madrid)  and  the  Hermitage  (St. 
Petersburg)  each  contains  about  eighty  pictures,  the  Louvre  more  than 
sixty,  the  Pinakothek  (Munich)  ninety,  Dresden  forty-eight,  Berlin 
twenty-five,  Brussels  thirty-seven,  the  galleries  of  Vienna  seventy  or 
eighty,  the  Hague  eleven,  and  even  Stockholm  fifteen  ;  add  to  these 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  in  Italy  and  you  have  not  then  told  the  tale. 
New  York  and  Chicago  have  pictures,  while  the  collections  of  drawings  at 
Vienna,  Paris,  London  and  elsewhere  run  up  to  a  great  number.  It  will 
be  seen  that  our  National  Gallery  cannot  give  an  adequate  view  of  Rubens. 
What  we  have  is,  on  the  whole,  very  good  ;  but  the  pictures  are  small 
and  mostly  of  one  sort.  Without  going  far,  however,  one  can  increase 
one's  knowledge,  and  I  should  say  go  hand  an  hand  with  Fromentin  to 
Flanders.     His  Maitres  £  Autrefois  will  fill  you  with  some  enthusiasm 
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for  the  art  of  Rubens.  Until  one  cares  for  his  pictures  and  knows 
Rubens  well  by  the  eye,  the  scholarship  of  the  subject  seems  a  meaningless 
repetition  of  subtilties  encased  purposely  in  a  horny  shell.  To  the 
unsophisticated  lover  of  beautiful  things,  to  the  tired  man  of  business 
on  a  holiday,  these  interminable  descriptions  of  pictures,  confirmations  of 
dates,  disjointed  notes  and  cross  references  to  the  obscure  points  of  history, 
appear  as  steep  reading  as  a  financial  journal.  With  very  little  practical 
knowledge  or  interest,  perhaps  with  close  study  of  one  picture  by  Rubens, 
any  man  can  read  and  enjoy  the  eloquent  Fromentin.  Antwerp  is  now 
the  best  place  to  begin  on.  There  you  may  see  the  chief  pictures  that 
mark  the  beginnings  and  the  ends  of  Rubens's  consecutive  manners — 
The  Elevation  of  the  Cross^  The  Descent  from  the  Cross^  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi^  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin^  and  The  Virgin  and  Saints  of 
the  Rubens  Chapel  in  St.  Jacques'  Church. 

After  the  picture  gallery  in  the  Museum  you  can  consult  the 
collection  of  photographs  and  engravings  with  the  aid  of  Max  Rooses* 
small  catalogue.  If  the  inoculation  takes,  you  will  become  an  enthusiast, 
and  you  will  visit,  as  far  as  you  can,  Brussels,  Malines,  Paris,  Munich, 
Madrid,  etc.  You  may  even  read  the  Rubens  literature.  Early  and 
contemporary  works  that  speak  of  Rubens  are  not  lacking.  There  are  the 
memoirs  of  the  painter  by  his  nephew  Philippe  Rubens,  and  by  his  friend 
Giovanni  Baglione.  There  are  also  the  more  general  works  of  Joachim 
Sandrart,  de  Piles,  Van  Mander,  and  others  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  eighteenth  we  have  F.  Mols,  J.  F.  Michel,  and  two  or  three  more. 
Near  1 84O  many  books  were  published  about  Rubens,  notably  that  by 
Waagen,  and  also  several  collections  of  his  letters.  Amongst  later  and 
more  or  less  careful  and  trustworthy  books  we  may  mention  Emile 
Cachet's  Unpublished  Letters  of  Rubens^  Bruxelles,  1 840 ;  W.  H. 
Carpenter's  Extracts  from  Original  Documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
London,  1 844 ;  W.  Noel  Sainsbury's  Unpublished  Original  Papers 
relating  to  Rubens^  London,  1849;  Armand  Baschet's  articles  in  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts^  Paris,  1866-68;  Villaamil's  Rubens  diplomatico 
espaHoly  Madrid,  1874;  Gachard's  Histoire  politique  de  Rubens^ 
Brussels,  1877;  J*  A.  X.  Michiel's  Rubens  et  VEcole  d^Anvers^  4th 
edition,  1877  ;  Charles  Ruelens's  Correspondance  de  Rubens y  etc.y  Anvers, 
1887  ;    Max  Rooses'   LCEuvre  de  . Rubens ^  Anvers,   1886-92  ;    Henri 
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Hymans's  Histoire  de  la  gravure  dans  r&cole  de  Rubens ^  Bruxelles, 
1879;  Un  Rubens  a  retrouver^  1892;  Un  voyage  ignore  de  Rubens^ 
1893  ;  and  other  papers  and  pamphlets  on  Northern  Art.  It  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  monograph  contains  no  new  facts  or 
discoveries ;  indeed,  nothing  that  may  not  be  found  with  trouble  in  the 
books  just  mentioned. 


CHAPTER   I 

ft 

Childhood  and  youth  of  Rubens — His  early  studies — His  masters — His  Italian 
sojourn — His  work^  study^  and  travel  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  ancestors  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens  were  burgesses  of  Antwerp,  tanners 
by  their  way  of  life.  Michel,  a  fantastic  biographer  of  Rubens  in  the  last 
century,  gives  the  family  a  more  aristocratic  origin  ;  but  the  fact  is  that 
John  Rubens  (1530-87),  the  father  of  the  great  painter,  was  the  first  of 
them  to  follow  any  other  than  an  industrial  career.  In  those  days  custom 
sent  the  learned  and  the  artistic  who  desired  consideration  in  their  pro- 
fession to  Rome,  the  centre  of  all  things ;  and  the  elder  Rubens,  a  scholar 
and  man  of  letters,  did  his  seven  years  in  Italy,  where  he  took  a  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  Upon  his  return  in  1561  he  married  Marie  Pypelinckx 
(1538-1608),  a  woman  of  strong  and  decided  character,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children,  and  first  among  them  John,  who  was  born  in  1562,  and 
died  in  1600. 

Not  much  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  life  of  the  family ;  but 
certainly  it  was  not  tranquil  in  such  disturbed  times.  Michiels  says  that 
the  father  of  Rubens  reached  prosperity  and  became  a  man  of  note  and  an 
alderman  (^echevin)  in  his  native  town  ;  he  was  a  Protestant,  however,  and 
in  1568  the  religious  and  political  troubles  of  the  Spanish  rule  drove 
him  with  his  family  to  Cologne.  John  Rubens,  like  Peter  Paul,  appears 
to  have  possessed  the  knack  of  getting  on  with  princes,  and  of  making 
himself  agreeable  to  great  ladies.  Hence  much  sorrow,  for  he  was  less 
lucky,  as  well  as  less  prudent,  than  his  greater  son.  In  exile  he  soon 
became  the  intimate  counsellor  of  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Unhappily  the 
father  of  the  irresistible  artist  was  himself  prepossessing,  while  the  princess 
was  by  nature  treacherous  and  inflammable. 
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The  elder  Rubens  could  not  resist  the  flattery  of  a  royal  conquest, 
and  under  the  cover  of  business  matters  the  doctor  and  the  princess 
conducted  a  clandestine  love  aflFair.  All  went  well  for  a  while,  till  the 
absence  of  the  prince,  too  much  prolonged  by  heroic  warfare,  made  the 
condition  of  Anne  a  manifest  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  her  parents  and  her 
husband's  friends.  The  doctor  was  torn  from  his  unsuspecting  wife  and 
flung  into  prison,  and  but  for  her  devoted  efibrts  he  might  have  lost 
his  life  instead  of  his  liberty.  To  help  his  case  Dr.  Rubens  himself  could 
think  of  nothing  better  than  to  remind  the  outraged  prince  of  all  the 
great  men  in  history  that  had  suflfered  a  like  wrong  with  equanimity,  and 
to  console  him  with  the  assurance  that  the  indignity  might  easily  have 
been  greater  since  some  authorities  rank  a  doctor  of  laws  only  just  below  a 
baron.  From  this  story  one  gathers  that  the  doctor,  by  his  natural  gifts 
and  bearing,  bred  confidence  in  men  and  princes,  affection  in  his  wife, 
and  passion  in  a  great  lady  ;  while  by  his  overlay  of  learning  he  exposed 
himself  to  contempt  as  a  fool  and  an  insuflferable  prig.  His  education 
had  not  developed  his  nature,  but  had  buried  it  in  a  foreign  and  artificial 
culture.  When  the  prince  divorced  Anne  and  married  again,  John  Rubens 
was  released,  though  under  various  restrictions  as  to  his  place  of  residence. 
It  is  certain  that  he  died  in  Cologne  on  the  ist  of  March  1587. 

We  should  say  that  Ruelens  never  even  alludes  to  this  pretty  story, 
and,  indeed,  states  expressly  that  very  little  reliable  material  exists  for 
an  account  of  the  infancy  of  Rubens  and  the  wanderings  of  his  father's 
family.  Between  the  rival  claims  of  Antwerp,  Siegen,  and  Cologne  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  P.  P.  Rubens,  Ruelens  inclines  to  favour  that  of 
Antwerp.  He  thinks  that  when  Peter  Paul  was  a  year  old  the  Rubenses 
migrated  from  Antwerp  to  Cologne,  and  stayed  there  until  the  death  of 
the  father  in  1587.  He  seems  not  even  sure  of  the  father's  profession  ; 
for  in  the  records  of  Cologne  during  these  years  two  painters,  father  and 
son,  by  name  Jean  Robins,  are  mentioned  as  paying  taxes  to  the  town. 
In  1586  the  eldest  brother  of  Peter  Paul  went  to  Italy  in  the  usual  way 
and  disappeared  for  ever,  at  least  from  historical  records.  After  the 
death  of  their  father,  Marie  Pypelinckx  brought  back  to  Antwerp  her 
surviving  children — Philippe,  born  in  1574;  Peter  Paul,  born  in  1577;  and 
their  sister  Blandina  (i  564-1 606),  who  married  Simeon  du  Parcq  in  1590. 
The  boys  were  sent  to  a  good  school,  where  they  were  well  grounded 
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in  the  classics  and  brought  up  among  the  sons  of  well-to-do  citizens- 
Balthazar  Moretus,  one  of  these  early  companions  of  the  Rubens  boys, 
was  the  grandson  of  the  famous  printer  of  Antwerp,  Christopher  Plant  in. 
Moretus  became  a  man  of  letters,  and  later  on,  with  Philippe  Rubens 
and  John  Wouverius,  he  joined  the  band  of  learned  men  who  gathered 
round  the  celebrated  Professor  Justus  Lipsius  at  Louvain.  B.  Moretus 
afterwards  carried  on  the  family  printing  business  in  the  beautiful  old  house 
still  preserved  in  Antwerp  under  the  name  of  the  Musee  Plantin.  It  is  full 
of  relics  of  Rubens,  his  work,  his  friendships ;  and  if  you  wish  to  call 
up  a  vision  of  the  Antwerp  of  his  day  you  must  visit  the  house  of  his 
friends,  a  house  that  still  bears  traces  of  their  occupation  in  every  room, 
and  on  its  walls  their  portraits  by  the  hand  of  Peter  Paul  himself. 

When  he  left  school,  Rubens  had  a  short  experience  of  etiquette  as 
page  of  honour  to  the  Princess  Margaret  de  Ligne-Aremberg.  Probably 
his  mother  referred  to  this  service  when  she  says  in  a  letter  written  at  the 
time  of  her  daughter's  marriage  that  her  sons  were  already  earning  their 
living.  Useful  as  the  sight  of  Court  life  must  have  been  to  one  destined 
to  live  among  princes,  it  cannot  have  been  more  than  a  peep,  since  in  the 
year  1591  Rubens  began  his  professional  studies  as  a  painter. 

Tobias  Verhaeght  (i  561-1 631),  the  husband  of  Rubens's  cousin, 
Suzanne  van  Mockenborch,  had  just  returned  from  Italy,  and  naturally 
enough  it  was  to  him  that  the  young  painter  turned  for  professional 
teaching  in  his  art.  Verhaeght,  a  landscape  man,  had  won  some  success 
in  Rome  with  his  Tower  of  Babel^  a  picture  which  was  furnished  with 
figures  by  his  countryman  Sebastien  Franck.  Collaboration  in  picture- 
making,  whether  between  master  and  pupil,  or  between  two  specialists, 
obtained  the  sanction  of  artists  and  patrons  long  before  the  time  of 
Rubens,  though  he  himself  possibly  carried  it  to  greater  lengths  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  The  practice  agreed  fairly  well  with  the  nature  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  palatial  art  of  the  times.  The  successful  artist 
became  a  kind  of  entrefreneuVy  who  undertook  the  conduct  of  all  sorts 
of  decoration,  and  provided  men  to  carry  out  his  designs.  Art  was  not 
so  generally  understood  then  as  now  to  mean  the  expression  of  a  poetic 
person's  individual  feelings.  For  this  reason  the  best  and  most  personal 
work  of  Rembrandt,  a  more  modern  man  than  Rubens,  met  during  his 
lifetime  with  something  like  coldness  and  neglect.     Rubens  remained  not 
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longer  than  six  months  under  the  care  of  his  first  master  ;  probably  he 
felt  himself  drawn  to  figure  work  both  by  interest  and  by  inclination,  but 
it  is  worth  while  remembering  the  nature  of  the  first  studies  of  a  man 
who  was  destined  to  produce  the  finest  and  most  original  landscape  that 
had  been  hitherto  executed. 

From  Verhaeght  Rubens  passed  to  Adam  van  Noort,  a  man  twenty 
years  his  elder,  who  nevertheless  just  outlived  his  ennobled  and  illustrious 
pupil.  Van  Noort  did  not  belong  to  the  polished,  learned,  perhaps 
somewhat  affected  society  in  which  the  young  Rubenses  were  brought  up, 
doubtless  owing  to  their  father's  reputation  and  relations  amongst  men 
of  letters.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  rude  Fleming,  whose  moroseness 
led  him  to  drink,  whose  drunkenness  made  him  violent  or  cantankerous. 
Rubens  could  support  the  manners  of  such  a  boor  with  less  convenience 
than  the  coarser-fibred  Jordaens,  a  later  pupil,  who  became  the  son-in-law 
of  Van  Noort.  This  dainty  bud  that  was  to  unfold  into  the  full-blown 
Rubens,  the  courtly  favourite  of  kings,  the  knightly  ambassador  and  the 
discreet  counsellor  of  secret  conferences,  must  have  been  nipped  and  chilled 
in  the  rude  boisterous  atmosphere  of  a  studio  of  young  Flemings, 
presided  over  by  a  tipsy  sot  who  passed  rapidly  from  rough  gin-bred 
joviality  to  savage  fits  of  gloomy  fury.  However,  Rubens  was  young, 
and,  though  externally  refined,  stout  enough  in  texture  to  put  up  with 
four  or  five  years  of  this  unpleasant  discipline. 

In  1596  the  young  painter  became  pupil  of  a  man  of  his  own  kidney, 
one  well  fitted  to  forward  his  ambitions  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  love  of 
Italy  and  a  respect  for  tradition.  Otho  van  Veen  (i 558-1629),  called 
Vaenius  after  the  Latin  fashion,  which  made  Gevaerts  Gevartius  and 
Rubens  Rubenius,  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  disciplined 
figure  painter.  According  to  the  legend  of  his  family.  Van  Veen  had 
royal  blood  in  his  veins.  His  ancestress,  Isabeau  van  Veen,  was  mistress 
of  John  III.,  Duke  of  Brabant.  This  third  master  of  Rubens  was  a 
learned  and  accomplished  person,  filled  with  classic  receipts  ^nd  precepts, 
a  student  cultivated  by  foreign  travel  in  Italy  and  Germany,  a  pupil  of 
the  Zuchero  who  painted  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  friend  of  Justus 
Lipsius  and  other  scholars  who  formed  the  upper  crust  of  Flemish 
literary  society.  After  life  in  the  studio  of  Van  Noort,  the  tutelage  of 
Vaenius  must  have  expanded  the  talent  of  Rubens  as  a  blossom  opens  in 
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the  first  genial  warmth  of  spring.  No  doubt  Vaenius  was  a  dull  painter, 
a  somewhat  lifeless  copyist  of  his  Italian  masters,  even  a  bit  of  a  pedant 
perhaps ;  but  then  his  pupil  had  not  yet  seen  Italy,  and  was  accustomed 
to  pedantry  from  his  childhood.  Method  he  would  learn  from  Vaenius, 
the  topography  of  the  Italian  pictures  and  statues,  the  speculations  and 
the  gossip  of  Italian  artists,  the  bearing  and  habits  of  a  man  of  the  world 
to  which  he  was  inclined  by  nature ;  and  lastly,  a  further  initiation  into 
that  classic  literature  and  mythology  which  he  had  begun  at  school. 

Rubens  stayed  four  years  with  Vaenius,  and  towards  the  middle  of  this 
period,  just  as  he  came  of  age,  he  was  received  as  a  franc-maitre  of  the 
gild  of  St.  Luke.     This  Society  was  described  in  its  charter  as  a  reunion 
of  honnetes  bourgeois^  and  it  included,  in  addition  to  those  men  we  now 
call  artists,  all  kinds  of  craftsmen,  such  as  printers,  potters,  gold-beaters, 
type-founders,  and  makers  of  carpets,  curtains,  playing-cards,  etc.     The 
gild  imposed  strict  rules  on  its  members,  which  bore  severely  on  artists,  and 
from  this  tyranny  they  were  only  emancipated  by  appointment  as  painter 
to  the  sovereign.     Rubens  was  now  a  full-grown  man,  still  working  with 
Vaenius,  though  enrolled  amongst  the  artists  of  his  native  town  and  about 
to  practise  on  his  own  account.     In  appearance  he  was  large  and  fair, 
with  that  mixture  of  swagger  and  sensitive  refinement  that  one  often 
remarks  in  the  heads  of  artists.     He  had  bold  features,  with  the  gentle 
bovine  eye  that  he  liked  to  bestow  on  the  personages  of  his  pictures. 
His  looks  altogether  were  such  as  might  recommend  him  anywhere,  not 
least  amongst  the  great ;  since  the  original  nobility  of  Northern  Europe 
came  for  the  most  part  from  big-made,  light-haired,  and  sanguine  races. 
Nor  were  his  manners  likely  to  shake  the  confidence  inspired  by  his  looks. 
Probably  even  in  youth  he  was  not  one  to  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve, 
to  babble  in  low  company,  or  to  miss  the  right  measures  of  reserve  and 
openness,  dignity,  and  respect  in  his  attitude  towards  those  of  superior 
rank  or  reputation.     Moreover,   he  was   accomplished ;    he  spoke  and  . 
wrote  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Italian,  besides  Flemish  and  Spanish, 
although  it  must  be  said  that  whatever  tongue  he  used,  in  his  letters  at 
least,  he  was  seldom  communicative,  gushing,  garrulous  or  even  enter- 
taining.    His  letters  lack  personal  interest,  warm  feeling,   picturesque 
expression  of  any  kind.     Indeed,  he  shows  as  little  of  himself  in  them  as 
he  possibly  can,  and  writes  for  duty  or  for  business  purposes.     Most  of 
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his  very  intimate  correspondence,  however,  has  perished ;  for  instance,  all 
that  addressed  to  his  mother,  his  wives,  or  his  children.  Judging  by 
what  is  left,  one  could  not  call  him  anything  but  a  lifeless  writer ;  written 
words  are  evidently  no  natural  outlet  for  his  feelings. 

We  know  but  little  of  Rubens  as  a  painter  during  this  period  (1596- 
1600).  Max  Rooses  mentions  three  or  four  pictures  that  were  probably 
painted  before  i  6cxd,  but,  owing  to  doubtful  evidence  and  possible  repent- 
ing, he  thinks  them  insufficient  ground  for  opinion,  and  accepts  Philippe 
Ruben^'s  statement  that  Peter  Paul's  early  work  resembled  that  of  his 
master  Otto  Vaenius.  An  Annunciation  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
Vienna  (2.24  metres  x  2  metres)  seems  the  best  example  of  this  early 
period.  It  is  very  coloured,  very  artificial,  very  Italian,  and  in  mere 
composition  not  unlike  a  later  picture  in  the  Dublin  Gallery.  Rooses 
considers  that  the  Vienna  picture  may  be  one  that  Rubens  panted  before 
1 600  for  the  Jesuits'  literary  society  in  Antwerp.  He  mentions  also  as 
possibly  of  this  period  Pausias  and  Glycera^  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Westminster ;  Christ  and  Nicodemus^  in  the  collection  of  Madame  von 
Parys  at  Brussels ;  and  a  Crowning  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Hermitage,  St. 
Petersburg.  -^•^ 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  before  he  died  in  1598  married  his  daughter 
Isabella  Clara  Eugenia  to  Albert,  son  of  Maximilian  II.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  gave  the  royal  couple  the  sovereignty  of  Spanish  Flanders. 
Liberty,  tolerance,  and  prosperity  were  expected  from  their  reign ;  and  their 
entrance  to  Antwerp  in  1599  was  the  cause  of  public  rejoicing.  Rubens 
must  have  lent  a  hand  to  the  festal  decorations  which  were  entrusted  to 
his  master  Vaenius,  and  must  thus  have  gained  some  experience  of  a  kind 
of  work  in  which  he  was  to  excel  afterwards.  Without  doubt  he  was 
presented  as  a  young  man  of  promise  to  his  future  patrons  Albert  and 
Isabella ;  indeed,  some  think  that  he  may  have  met  another  patron,  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  who  visited  Antwerp  in  1599. 

Twenty-three  years  old,  son  of  a  Roman  Doctor  of  Laws,  friend  and 
brother  of  scholars,  pupil  of  a  learned  and  travelled  painter,  Rubens  was 
ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  making  the  classic  journey  to  Italy. 
Who  sent  him  is  not  known ;  but  on  the  9th  of  May  1 600  he  set  out 
on  his  travels,  and  if  he  ventured  on  his  own  account  he  had  not  long  to 
wait  for  a  patron.      When  Vincenzo  I.  di  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua 
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(1562-1612),  the  son  of  Guglielmo  di  Gonzaga,  and  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  met  Rubens,  he  seems  to  have  been  taken 
as  much  by  his  manners  and  his  Latin  scholarship  as  by  his  skill  in 
painting.  Vincenzo  was  a  clever  man,  fond  of  art  and  letters,  indeed  of 
anything  that  gave  style  and  splendour  to  his  pleasures,  his  entertainments, 
and  his  profuse  way  of  life.  His  taste  for  show,  whether  in  war  or 
gallantry,  often  led  him  into  financial  trouble ;  but  it  is  to  his  credit  that 
he  befriended  Tasso,  employed  Pourbus  the  portrait  painter,  and  was  the 
fir^t  patron  of  Rubens. 

Accounts  differ  as  to  the  meeting  of  Rubens  and  the  Duke.  Some 
suppose  that  Rubens  took-  Paris  on  his  way  to  Italy  and  was  presented  to 
his  patron  in  that  city.  Others — and  this  is  the  more  probable  view — ^hcJd 
that  he  went  straight  to  Venice,  where  his  copies  of  Titian  and  Veronese 
attracted'  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Duke's  service.  Others 
again  will  have  it  that  the  Archduke  Albert  furnished  the  painter  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  Ruelens  has  collected 
all  the  correspondence  of  Rubens  and  his  friends  which  bears  upon  the 
Italian  sojourn,  but  the  first  of  their  letters,  from  Balthazar  Moretiis  to 
Philippe  Rubens,  bears  the  date  of  3rd  November  1600.  Now  on  the 
'5th  Oct6ber  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  with  Rubens  in  his  train,  was  present  in 
Florence  at  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  (by  proxy)  to  Marie  de 
Medicis.  Thus  the  correspondence  begins  too  late  to  throw  any  light  on 
the  first  meeting  of  the  painter  and  his  patron.  Since  Rubens  was  after- 
wards employed  to  commemorate  this  royal  marriage  by  his  art,  the  learned 
have  balanced  the  probabilities  of  his  seeing  or  speaking  to  his  future  patron 
Marie  de  Medicis.  Surely  we  may  dismiss  the  idea  that  a  young  painter 
not  noble  would  be  allowed  to  chat  freely  with  a  newly  married  Queen  of 
France.  People  long  after  his  death  cannot  help  assuming  that  a  great 
man  in  his  lifetime  was  always  patent  to  his  contemporaries.  It  is  not 
so  nowadays  ;  and,  although  one  may  meet  one  or  two  young  men  capable 
of  doing  works  of  genius,  even  should  one  recognise  their  latent  power, 
one  dare  not  prophesy  how  they  will  turn  out  under  conflicting  influences. 
Existing  letters  written  by  Rubens  and  his  friends  prove  that  the  Flemish 
artist,  although  he  had  secured  a  royal  patron,  was  not  yet  considered  a 
greater  man  than  other  young  painters  of  his  time. 

Perhaps  the  habit  of  writing  in  Latin  somewhat   tamed  the  corre- 
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spondence  of  Rubens,  his  brother,  and  his  contemporaries.  They  may  not 
have  been  capable  of  such  a  priggish  letter  as  the  one  sent  by  old  John 
Rubens  to  William  the  Silent,  but  they  wrote  in  a  cloistered  spirit  remote 
from  actuality  as  a  man  might  speak  whose  conversation  should  have 
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been  always  conducted  in  a  serious  London  club.  For  a  big  and  vital 
being  Rubens  wrote  tame  letters ;  formal  and  mannered  pages  that  tell 
little  of  the  writer  and  his  feelings.  His  brother  Philippe's  are  literary 
productions  still  more  correct  and  laboured.  When  he  wrote  from 
Flanders  on  the  21st  May  1601  to  a  brother  who  was  newly  plunged 
into  the  full  and  exciting  life  that  the  two  must  have  often  pictured  in 
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their  intimate  talk,  Philippe  elaborates  a  school  essay  on  virtue,  friend- 
ship, absence,  which  might  have  been  written  for  a  Latin  prize.  It 
abounds  with  allusions  to  Cicero,  Homer,  and  Plato,  and  it  is  adorned 
with  appropriate  quotations  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Philippe 
shows  none  of  the  overflowing  interest  in  his  brother's  new  life  and  new 
experiences  that  one  would  get  from  a  young  and  intelligent  Scot  of  our 
day ;  none  of  the  inquiring  subtlety  and  confiding  enthusiasm  that  one 
always  expects  from  youth  and  friendship.  By  the  light  of  such  corre- 
spondence one  sees  Rubens  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  superior  young  men 
who  pat  each  other  on  the  back  (in  Latin)  and  pride  themselves  on 
belonging  to  an  exclusive  intellectual  society.  The  coarser,  baser, 
more  natural  roots  of  life  in  Flanders  do  not  sprout  spontaneously  in 
the  pretentious  efforts  at  refinement  of  this  coterie  of  select  young 
men.  Rude  Belgium  should  have  manured  this  flower  of  culture,  which, 
however,  was  grown  in  Rome  and  exported  like  an  exotic  plant.  The 
same  thing  goes  on  in  English  commercial  towns  to-day.  Their  culture 
is  not  the  blossom  of  their  lives  ;  it  is  not  grown,  but  manufactured  ;  not 
indigenous,  but  imported.  Belgian  refinement  also  spoke  art  with  a 
somewhat  provincial  accent ;  for  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  Brussels  and  Antwerp  recognised  Spain  as  a  master  and  Italy 
as  a  finishing  tutor ;  although  at  an  earlier  period  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  Bruges  had  led  an  independent  existence.  Perhaps,  then,  it 
was  well  for  Rubens  and  other  artists  to  travel  and  live  in  the  freer 
air  of  a  country  whose  culture  was  to  some  extent  the  expression  o{ 
its  life  and  the  decoration  of  its  habits  of  thought  and  feeling.  Two 
clubs  promoted  culture  at  Antwerp.  When  the  travelled  men  returned 
to  the  North,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  traditions  in  barbarous 
parts,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  club  called  the  Romanistes.  To 
some  extent  we  have  seen  in  our  century  a  like  spirit  animating  young 
painters  who  have  studied  in  France,  the  modern  centre  of  artistic 
enterprise.  The  other  club  was  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  who  possessed 
rich  churches,  and  most  of  the  patronage  of  art  and  literature.  It  was 
for  this  society  that  Rubens  painted  his  first  Annunciation. 

Philippe  Rubens  soon  followed  his  brother  to  Italy.  While  Peter 
Paul  was  a  page  of  honour,  his  brother  had  entered  the  office  of  Jean 
Richardot,  a  councillor  at  Brussels  and  a  man  of  wealth  and  importance. 
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Philippe  shepherded  his  son  William  Richardot  throughout  Italy,  starting 
in  1 60 1  and  returning  in  1604.  It  was  through  the  influence  of  the 
Richardot  family  that  Peter  Paul  got  his  first  Roman  commission  to  paint 
pictures  for  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem  at  Rome.  On  the 
1 8th  of  July  1 60 1  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  was  to  pay  for  the  pictures, 
sent  Rubens  (un  Flamand  mon  peintre)  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Cardinal  Montalto.  Rubens  set  to  work  upon  a  central  piece,  Sl  Helen 
finding  the  True  Cross ^  flanked  by  a  Crown  of  Thorns^  and  an  Elevation  of 
the  Cross.  The  works,  after  much  wandering,  are  now  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Hospital  at  Grasse,  Alpes  Maritimes. 

Whilst  he  was  in  Rome  Rubens  made  friends  with  several  artists, 
amongst  others  with  "Velvet"  Brueghel,  who  was  to  be  his  collaborator 
in  many  pictures,  and  with  Giovanni  Baglione,  a  painter  who  became  his 
earliest  biographer.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Rubens  was 
recalled  to  Mantua,  soon  to  depart  for  Venice  and  Padua,  where  a  man  of 
his  taste  for  scientific  research  would  be  sure  to  seek  an  introduction  to 
Galileo,  who  was  only  about  thirteen  years  his  senior.  Rubens  took  a 
keen  pleasure  in  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  it  is  probable,  as  we  shall 
find  later,  that  his  profession  of  religion  and  his  attendance  at  mass  were 
rather  outward  conformities  expected  from  a  respectable  church  pdnter 
and  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Spain  than  the  outward  manifestations  of 
orthodox  conviction  or  deep-seated  Catholic  bigotry.  His  father  had 
professed  both  religions  in  turn,  and  possibly  his  son,  the  humanist  painter, 
took  religion  as  a  matter  of  course  without  conscious  dissimulation,  as 
one  takes  the  necessary  evils  of  calling  and  polite  conversation. 

In  the  summer  of  this  same  year,  1602,  Rubens  joined  his  brother's 
party  at  Verona.  Here  they  met  Wouverius,  like  Philippe  a  favourite 
pupil  of  Justus  Lipsius,  and  Rubens  took  occasion  to  paint  the  interesting 
picture  Justus  Lipsius  and  his  Pupils^  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence. 
Lipsius  faces  you  at  the  head  of  a  table  ;  on  his  right  sits  Philippe,  on 
his  left  Wouverius,  while  Rubens  himself  stands  at  a  little  distance  draw- 
ing back  a  curtain. 

Rubens  was  soon  once  more  at  the  Court  of  Mantua  working  at  his 
usual  business,  portrait-painting.  Vincenzo  I.,  like  other  great  persons, 
sent  his  portrait  to  friends  and  allies,  and  was  himself  desirous  of  possess- 
ing likenesses  of  celebrated  people  or  beautiful  ladies.     In  a  letter  to  his 
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agent  and  ambassador  Iberti,  Vincenzo  says  of  Rubens,  "The  above- 
mentioned  P.  P.  R.  succeeds  perfectly  with  portraiture."  This  Iberti  as 
the  Duke's  chief  man  had  naturally  very  much  to  do  with  Rubens,  and 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  few  whose  favour  the  painter  could  not 
win  by  the  prudence  of  his  behaviour  or  the  charm  of  his  manner.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  made  a  conquest  of  the  Duke's  secretary  Annibale 
Chieppio,  afterwards  Minister  and  Count.  It  is  to  this  Chieppio  that 
Rubens  addresses  most  of  his  letters,  whether  written  to  give  an  account 
of  his  proceedings  or  to  ask  for  some  favour,  such  as  an  extension  of  his 
leave  of  absence. 

When  the  Duke  sent  Iberti  in  1603  on  a  mission  to  Spain,  Rubens 
was  given  charge  of  the  presents  of  horses  and  pictures  for  the  king 
Philip  III.,  and  his  minister  the  Duke  of  Lerma.  With  the  exception  of 
a  letter  to  the  Duke  himself,  it  is  to  Chieppio  that  Rubens  writes  the 
description  of  his  voyage  and  the  account  of  his  expenses.  On  the  1 8th  of 
March  he  mentions  that  he  has  run  short  of  money  in  Florence  ;  at  Pisa 
he  tells  of  an  audience  with  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  I.,  son  of  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  and  he  explains  that  his  heavy  expenses  are  unavoidable: 
"  the  keep  of  the  horses  is  sumptuous  but  necessary  ;  it  includes  bottles 
of  wine  and  other  costly  attentions."  The  verse  that  sends  rain  to 
Spain  is  justified  by  the  rhyme  ;  but  on  Rubens's  journey  twenty-five 
days  of  continued  wet  proved  it  to  be  also  based  on  reason.  The 
canvases  in  his  care  suffered  grievously  from  the  damp,  and  some  of 
them  required  repainting.  Rubens  declined  the  job,  as  he  tells  Chieppio 
*'  having  always  followed  the  rule  not  to  confound  myself  with  another 
man,  however  great."  The  use  he  made  later  on  of  pupils  and  assistants 
shows  that  he  had  no  objection  to  confound  another  man  with  himself : 
he  disliked  his  work  to  pass  as  another's  ;  he  did  not  mind  that  another's 
should  be  called  his.  Rubens,  however,  painted  Heraclitus  Crying  and 
Democritus  Laughing  to  replace  two  of  the  damaged  pictures  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  first  minister,  the  Duke  of  Lerma.  Whilst  at  Valladolid 
he  did  other  work  for  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  a  series,  Christ  and  the  Twelve 
ApostleSy  and  also  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  on  horseback.  Besides  the 
prime  minister  he  painted  many  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  but  on  this  first 
visit  he  was  not  considered  worthy  to  work  directly  for  the  king  ;  indeed 
he  complains  to  Chieppio  that  Iberti  had  not  yet  presented  him  to  His 
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Majesty.  As  to  the  Spanish  painters  of  that  date,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  too  poorly  of  them  to  wish  to  be  associated  with  them  in  any 
work  "connaissant  I'incroyable  insuffisance  et  la  paresse  de  ces  peintres 
dont  la  maniere  d'ailleurs — et  ceci  est  important — differe  completement 
de  la  mienne  ;  Dieu  me  garde  de  leur  ressembler  en  quoi  que  ce  soit." 
If  he  did  not  like  the  local  painting  he  admired  the  imported  Italian 
work,  and  spoke  warmly  of  the  Titians,  Raphaels,  and  other  pictures  at 
the  Escurial  and  the  king's  palace.  y 

On  his  return  to  Italy  Rubens  appears  to  nave  passed  a  year  or  so 
(1604-6)  quietly  working  for  Vincenzo  di  Gonzaga  at  Mantua.  To 
this  period  is  assigned  the  Trinity^  now  in  the  Library  of  Mantua.  The 
picture  has  been  cut  into  two  pieces,  which  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  the 
room.  Each  half  measures  190  centimetres  by  250  ;  the  upper  contains 
the  Trinity,  and  the  lower  four  worshippers  :  on  the  left  Vincenzo  and 
his  father,  on  the  right  his  mother  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I., 
and  his  second  wife  Leonora  de'  Medici.  Though  damaged  and  repainted 
Rooses  considers  this  picture,  especially  the  lower  half,  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  Rubens's  Italian  work.  The  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the 
Antwerp  Museum  and  the  Transfiguration  at  Nancy  also  belong  to  this 
period. 

The  painter  revisited  Rome,  probably  by  way  of  Venice  ;  at  any  rate 
he  was  in  the  capital  by  29th  July  1606,  a  date  on  which  he  writes  to 
Chieppio.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  asks  for  extended  leave  of 
absence  to  finish  the  work  he  has  undertaken  at  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella 
(Chiesa  Nuova).  He  completed  and  set  up  his  Madonna^  an  altar-piece 
on  canvas,  and  in  July  1 607  he  accompanied  his  ducal  patron  to  Genoa, 
passing  through  Milan,  where  he  copied  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper. 

At  Genoa  Rubens  made  several  rich  friends,  for  the  most  part 
merchants  or  bankers,  such  as  the  Pallavicini,  who  were  afterwards  of 
service  to  him.  For  the  Jesuits,  his  constant  patrons,  he  painted  several 
works,  and  a  Circumcision^  which  was  paid  for  by  the  Marquis  Nicolas 
Pallavicini.  Rooses  thinks  that  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Balbi  Palace, 
Genoa,  and  the  Fall  of  the  Wicked  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  Suermondt 
Collection,  may  both  date  from  this  visit  to  Genoa.  In  this  case  they 
would  be  the  first  attempts  on  a  small  scale  at  rendering  the  complicated 
figure  subjects  which  Rubens  afterwards  treated  on  the  huge  canvases 
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now  at  Munich.  At  any  rate,  they  show  his  worst  faults,  from  which 
indeed  the  larger  versions  are  scarcely  free  ;  bad  taste,  lack  of  unity,  and 
a  kind  of  tame  imitation  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  Assumption  of  ihe 
Justy  Pinakothek,  Munich,  is  another  small  version  of  a  large  canvas 
which  may  possibly  belong  to  the  Italian  period*  It  looks  like  a  rain  of 
little  nude  figures,  and  as  a  pattern  soon  becomes  extremely  wearisome. 
In  addition  to  these  labours,  Rubens,  while  in  Genoa,  occupied  himself  in 
the  study  of  architecture,  and  made  drawings  of  palaces,  which  were  after- 
wards engraved  at  Antwerp. 

In  February  1608  we  hear  again  of  Rubens  from  Rome.  He  tells 
Chieppio  that  most  people  praise  his  altar-piece  in  the  Chiesa  Nuova,  but 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  light  from  the  church  windows  striking  on  the 
oil  paint  produces  disadvantageous  reflections.  He  suggests  that  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  should  buy  the  canvas  from  him,  saying,  as  an  induce- 
ment, that  it  contains  a  number  of  figures,  but  no  emblems  which  would 
prevent  them  from  passing  for  other  Saints.  The  Duke  was  not  seduced 
by  this  offer  ;  perhaps  he  was  short  of  money,  perhaps  he  was  enlightened 
enough  to  doubt  the  value  of  quantity  in  figure-painting,  or  perhaps  he 
held  the  advanced  idea  that  figures  should  not  require  emblems  to 
determine  their  character.  Rubens  kept  the  canvas,  and  when  his  mother 
died  he  placed  it  over  her  tomb.  Meanwhile  he  began  upon  the  new 
picture,  a  Madonna  surrounded  by  Angels^  which  still  remains  above  the 
altar  of  the  Chiesa  Nuova.  He  painted  it  upon  slabs  of  slate,  that  the 
colour  might  lie  smooth  and  sink  in  so  as  to  make  the  reflections  less 
destructive.  He  says,  with  more  practical  sense  than  enthusiasm,  **I 
need  not  trouble  myself  to  make  it  very  good  or  highly  finished,  because 
no  one  can  ever  judge  of  it  in  this  bad  light."  Rooses  calls  it  a  work  of 
little  importance,  which  scarcely  shows  the  hand  of  Rubens.  On  the 
right  of  the  high  altar  of  this  church  the  painter  put  a  picture  of 
Sl  Gregory^  accompanied  by  two  other  Saints ;  on  the  left  a  canvas 
with  Saints,  Donatilla^  Nerea^  and  Achillea.  That  of  St.  Gregory  was 
not  finished  when  the  painter  heard  of  his  mother's  last  illness.  He  at 
once  set  out  for  Antwerp,  taking  the  unfinished  canvas  with  him,  but  he 
arrived  too  late  to  see  Marie  Pypelinckx,  who  died  on  19th  October  1608. 
Rubens,  who  was  always  sensible  to  the  family  affections,  took  this  loss 
very  much  to  heart.     He  remained  in  strict  seclusion  for  several  months, 
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and  when  he  reappeared  in  the  world  he  would  have  returned  to  his 
service  with  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be ;  his 
journeyings  to  and  fro  were  over  for  many  years,  and  he  was  destined  to 
pass  a  long  time  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  his  art.  The  stadtholders,  Albert 
and  Isabella,  perceived  his  growing  reputation,  and  to  attach  the  painter 
to  their  service  they  offered  him,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  florins, 
the  appointment  of  court  painter,  which  made  him  independent  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  gild  of  St.  Luke. 

Rubens,  however,  had  no  wish  to  join  the  court  at  Brussels,  so  he 
was  permitted  to  live  and  work  in  Antwerp.  Probably  he  felt  the  need 
of  quiet,  the  power  to  dispose  of  his  own  time,  and  the  opportunity  to 
digest  the  impressions  and  experiences  of  his  late  studies  and  travels. 
Moreover,  he  had  friends  in  Antwerp,  and  especially  his  brother  Philippe, 
for  whose  book  on  Rome  he  had  made  a  few  illustrations  before  he  left 
Italy.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  engraved  work  of  Rubens. 
Philippe,  who  had  just  been  made  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  town,  was 
married  to  Maria  de  Moy,  daughter  of  the  chief  secretary ;  and  it  was 
probably  at  her  house  that  Rubens  saw  and  admired  her  niece  Isabella 
Brant,  daughter  of  John  Brant,  a  lawyer.  Rubens  and  Isabella  were 
married  in  St.  Michael's  Church  on  the  13th  of  October  1609,  and  they 
went  to  live  with  John  Brant  until  they  had  a  house  of  their  own.  The 
following  year  the  painter  designed  and  built  a  kind  of  Italian  palace  in 
the  street  now  called  Rubens  Street ;  the  building  contained  a  magnificent 
staircase,  a  fine  studio,  and  a  gallery  for  the  pictures,  marbles,  bronzes, 
etc.,  which  the  painter  had  collected  in  Italy. 


CHAPTER   II 

His  first  marriage — His  life  in  Antwerp — His  first  journey  to  Holland — Rubens  and 
his  pupils  and  collaborators  —  Pictures^  portraits^  and  drawings  of  the  second 
period. 

This  is  an  important  moment  in  Rubens*s  history.  He  has  returned 
full  of  experience  to  settle  in  his  native  town  ;  he  is  just  married  and 
established  in  a  house  of  his.  own  ;  he  has  won  some  reputation  in  Italy 
and  Spain  ;  he  has  acquired  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  his  art,  and 
he  is  about  to  enter  on  his  second  manner  of  painting  which  emancipated 
Flemish  art,  founded  the  Antwerp  school,  and  captivated  the  world. 
Rubens  must  have  had  his  hands  full,  settling  his  life,  arranging  his 
purchases,  overhauling  his  sketches,  to  say  nothing  of  executing  the 
numerous  commissions  which  began  to  shower  upon  the  successful 
painter.  With  his  excellent  sense  he  ordered  his  life  upon  a  prudent 
system.  In  the  morning  he  rose  very  early,  and  while  he  painted  some 
one  read  aloud  Livy,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Virgil  or  other  poets.  Then  he 
would  stroll  in  his  gallery  to  stimulate  his  taste  by  the  sight  of  the  works 
of  art  he  had  brought  from  Italy.  On  other  occasions  he  would  study 
science,  in  which  he '  always  retained  an  active  interest.  Although  he 
lived  splendidly,  he  ate  and  drank  moderately  ;  and  the  gout  from  which 
he  suffered  in  later  life  was  certainly  undeserved.  He  painted  in  the 
afternoon  till  towards  evening,  when  he  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  out 
of  the  town.  His  inclination  took  him  often  along  the  embankment 
of  the  Scheldt  below  Antwerp.  Here  one  is  a  little  raised  above  the 
country  and  the  river;  the  first  seems  sad  and  quiet,  the  other  alive 
with  shipping  and  the  Dutch  barges  that  Cuyp  and  Van  de  Velde  have 
often  painted.  Antwerp,  gray  and  old,  thrown  into  a  close  perspective, 
is  entirely  dominated  by  its  weather-worn  Cathedral  tower.      When    I 
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lived  in  Antwerp  I  have  often  taken  this  walk  in  company  with  students 
of  the  Academy,  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Rubens.  Legends  of  his  life 
and  work,  often  more  picturesque  than  true,  enlivened  the  endless  dis- 
cussion of  art.  Then,  in  1873,  the  Quais  were  not  disfigured  by  a 
line  of  iron  sheds,  and  curious  old  houses  still  looked  out  upon  the 
river. 

During  this  more  tranquil  period,  which  covers  at  least  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  Rubens's  life  after  his  return  to  Antwerp,  the  artist  of 
course  saw  many  friends  of  his  own  profession,  such  as  Brueghel,  Van 
Balen,  Jordaens,  and  without  doubt  his  old  masters  Van  Noort  and 
Vaenius.  But  through  his  brother  and  Balthazar  Moretus  he  was  also 
acquainted  with  men  of  letters  and  learning  as  well  as  those  of  eminence 
in  the  city — men  such  as  Nicolas  Rockox,  burgomaster  ;  Paul  Gevaerts 
( 1 593-1 666),  philosopher  and  secretary  of  the  town  ;  F.  Sweert,  a  historian 
and  antiquary,  and  many  other  persons  of  note.  The  extent  of  his 
reading  and  the  genuineness  of  his  interest  in  archaeology  may  be  seen 
from  his  letters — for  instance,  from  that  written  to  Sweert  in  Latin  about 
Isis  and  her  symbols,  or  that  later  one  of  loth  August  1630  to  Peiresc 
on  the  use  and  origin  of  various  kinds  of  antique  tripods.  These  letters 
in  Sainsbury's  Original  Papers  relating  to  Rubens  are  among  the  best 
written  and  the  most  interesting  pages  of  the  Rubens  correspondence. 
The  great  painter  was  anything  but  excitable  or  frivolous,  and  his  mind  -;  ' 
worked  best  upon  a  serious  subject.  Rubens  painted  or  retouched 
portraits  of  many  of  these  noted  men,  some  of  them,  such  as  Justus 
Lipsius,  at  the  request  of  Balthazar  Moretus.  Unhappily  Philippe 
Rubens  was  soon  lost  to  this  studious  society  ;  he  died  in  161 1,  leaving 
behind  him  a  son  who  followed  his  father's  profession  of  letters,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  Latin  life  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  a  book  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  historical  study  of  the  painter. 

So  far,  Rubens  appears  a  somewhat  solemn,  studious,  and  courtly 
figure,  better  suited  to  the  demure  reserve  of  the  diplomatic  service  than 
to  the  frank  gaiety  and  the  tavern  manners  which  are  generally  ascribed 
to  artists,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters.  One 
wonders  how  he  ever  got  through  the  ordeal  of  his  student  days  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Rubens  was  a  politic  person,  able  to  control 
himself  and   to  appear  in   many  societies  ;    that  we  only  hear  of  him 
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through  letters  to  literary  men,  politicians  or  patrons,  or  through  the 
medium  of  writers  who  have  every  wish  to  show  him  only  on  one  side 
of  his  character.  It  is  said  that  he  could  not  put  up  with  the  brutality 
of  Van  Noort,  that  he  fled  from  the  licentiousness  of  Margaret  de 
Ligne's  court.  He  stood  the  first  inconvenience  fpr  four  years,  and 
when  subjected  to  the  second  trial  he  was  but  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve. 
Rubens  undoubtedly  presented  a  dignified  and  respectable  front  to  the 
world ;  certainly  he  liked  frugal  living  and  the  society  of  the  learned,  yet 
he  could  very  well  support  the  company  of  Adrian  Brauwer,  a  notorious 
drunkard,  to  whom  he  was  uniformly  kind  and  serviceable.  In  fact,  he 
was  not  such  a  bad  comrade  after  all,  and  we  have  at  least  one  episode  to 
recount  which  shows  him  mingling  in  the  gay,  simple  life  of  artists 
instead  of  sitting  with  compressed  lips  over  state  secrets  at^the  council 
board,  or  meeting  ministers  and  noblemen  with  respectful  reserve  or 
discreet  afl^ability. 

Sandrart,  a  contemporary  and  a  friend  of  the  painter,  had  implied 
that  the  journey  of  1627  was  Rubens's  first  visit  to  Holland ;  Gachard 
discovered,  in  a  letter  of  30th  September  1623,  evidence  that  Rubens  was  in 
Holland  at  that  date  upon  his  first  political  mission.  In  1893,  however, 
Henri  Hymans,  a  careful  investigator  of  the  history  of  Flemish  art, 
published  a  pamphlet  called  Un  voyage  ignore  de  Rubens.  From  a 
footnote  to  a  poem  by  Balthasar  Gerbier  (i 592-1667),  political  agent  of 
the  court  of  England,  Hymans  extracts  the  following  passage : — "  Rubens, 
Brueghel,  Van  Balen,  and  some  other  artists  who  were  in  Holland  and 
had  just  left  Haarlem,  were  surprised  in  a  village  on  the  road  by  Goltzius 
and  a  group  of  his  friends  disguised  as  peasants.  This  was  done  that 
they  might  do  honour  to  the  noble  men  of  genius,  and  exchange  with 
them,  glass  in  hand,  and  with  a  rustic  sort  of  frankness,  a  last  assurance 
of  friendship  and  faithful  remembrance." 

Now  in  October  1 6 1 6  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  just  landed  as  English 
Ambassador  to  the  Hague,  writes  about  the  illness  and  the  approaching 
death  of  the  celebrated  engraver  Goltzius,  who  in  fact  died  a  month  or 
two  later  on  ist  January  161 7.  k  is  evident  that  the  sick  man  could 
not  have  engaged  in  this  artistic  comedy,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
effervescent  manners  of  Marlotte  in  the  time  of  Murger.  Therefore,  as 
Hymans  says,  we  cannot  put  the  date  of  the  adventure  later  than  1 6 1 5.     It 
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is  the  one  sportive  interlude  in  a  steadily  developing  play  of  triumphant 
ambition. 

As  early  as  May  1 6 1 1  Rubens  writes  to  the  engraver,  J.  de  Bie,  that 

he  has  been  obliged  to  refuse  more  than  a  hundred  would-be  pupils. 

His   great   reputation,   however,  had    not    been   won    without   arousing 

jealousies   and   enmities   amongst   the  older   painters.     It  was   only  by 

degrees  that  he  became  the  quite  undisputed  head  of  the  school ;  only  by 

the  exercise  of  tact  that  he  overcame  envious  opposition ;    only  by  his 

wonderful  influence  over  men  of  all  ranks  that  he  induced  even  fully 

established  painters  of -his  own  age  to  work  in  his  studio  and  to  adopt  his 

methods  of  painting.     With  some  trouble  at  first,  he  persuaded   both 

patrons    and    practitioners   of   art    that    subservience    to    his   ideas    of 

composition  and  execution  was  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties.     A  story 

is  told  of  the  anger  of  the  Dean  of  Malines  Cathedral  who  had  ordered 

a  Last  Supper^  when,  instead  of  Rubens,  a  young  man,  Justus  von  Egmont, 

came  down  and   began   the  work.     The  Dean  or   Canon,  with   some 

difficulty,  permitted  the  pupil  to  continue,  but  his  fears  were  allayed  when 

the  great  man  appeared  with  his  fine  calm    presence   and  the  urbane 

manner   that  was   a   bulwark   against   offence   or   misappreciation.     As 

Rubens  corrected  the  work,  enlivened  the  colour  or  the  action  of  the 

figures  and  swept  the  whole  composition  with  his  unerring  brushw;ork 

towards  a  beautiful  unity  of  effect,  the  churchman  acknowledged  the 

wisdom  of  the  master,  and  admitted  that  the  money  of  the  chapter  had 

been  safely  invested. 

To  put  it  plainly,  Rubens  established  a  picture  factory  at  Antwerp. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  paint  portraits,  landscapes,  hunting  scenes,  and 
pictures  of  genre^  as  well  as  to  undertake  several  series  of  gigantic  decora- 
tions, as  important  as  those  of  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo.  The  master 
made  small,  lively  sketches  of  the  work  to  be  done,  the  pupils  laid  them 
in,  each  doing  what  suited  his  talent,  while  Rubens  reserved  to  himself 
the  duty  of  bringing  the  picture  together  ;  in  some  cases  by  using  the 
work  beneath  as  a  ground  for  almost  complete  repainting,  in  most  cases 
by  merely  correcting  here  and  there,  or  enhancing  the  effect  with  a  few 
brilliant  and  dexterous  touches.  Might  is  right,  but  this  was  not  Rubens's 
only  justification,  nor  was  the  lust  of  money  his  sole  reason  for  becoming 
an  enlrepreneur  of  these  large  jobs  of  decoration.     The  adornment  of 
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ill -lit    palaces    and    churches    with    scenes    from    the    Bible    or     the 
lives  of  Saints,  with  royal  marriages,  and  with  the  apotheoses  of  kings, 
demanded  regulation  figures,  emblems,  a  method  made  to  order,  and  a 
conventional  line  of  treatment.     The  artist  thus  hampered  might  well 
adopt  a  reasoned  and  formal  system  of  work  which  could  be  helped  out 
by  such  pupils  as  he  had  trained  to  act  as  intelligent  machines.      By  }m^ 
manners,-  and  the  prestige  of  his  reputation,  Rubens  increased  the  dei 
for  art,  and  thus  kept  employed  quiet,  second-rate  men  who  might 
wise  have  lacked  work.     His  wholesale  house  for  the  ornamentatic«- 
palaces,  may  have  been  admirably  organised,  may  have  been  designed' 
an  excellent  and  business-like  fashion  to  satisfy  the. needs  of  his  prii 
patrons,  but  it  was  not  fitted  to  refine  the  genius  of  Rubens  the  p; 
nor  to  make  him  an  artistic  rival  of  Velazquez  and  Rembrandt, 
one  remembers  costly  failures  of  riches  and  bad  taste,  such  as  the 
Pialace  and  the  Scuola  di-San  Rocco,  upon  which  nevertheless  the 
men  were  employed,  one  feels  that  one  would  hang  one's  ideal 
with  easel  pictures  in  the  common  and  unaesthetic  fashion  of  our  own 
But  Rubens  farmed  out  even  his  commissions  for  easel  pictures,  cal 
pictures,  landscapes  and  portraits,  with  apparent  satisfaction,  a  satisfa< 
that  is  not  sihared  by  those  who  have  to  look  over  his  whole  out 
This  calm  man  of  business  spread  pictures  over  Europe  in  which  his 
ideas  were  rendered  in  a  second-rate  manner,  mechanically  or  tamely, 
without  conviction.      Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  some  half-hum 
chefs  d^ceuvre  of  painting,  as  well  as  many  drawings  from  nature,  can  J 
collected  among  his  works  to  show  the  wonderful  quality  of  his  nati 
gifts.      He   had    not   the  eye  of  Velazquez,  the  poetic   perception 
Rembrandt,  but  he  had  an  artist's  temperament  that  expressed  itself 
the  language  of  paint  with  a  florid  and  noble  eloquence.     His  undoul 
originality  was  less  a  new  and  individual  way  of  seeing  and  composii^'' 
the  matter  of  nature  than  an  original  feeling  for  the  use  of  paint,  whidi 
under  his  hand  at  the.  moment  expressed  itself  in  a  thousand  felicities 
of  handling  and   colouring.      Was  this  man  capable,  like  Raphael,  of 
bearing  translation  at  the  hands  of  even  the  best-trained  pupils  ?     In  their 
comparatively  unimpassioned  rendering  the  exuberance  of  his  forms  shocks 
and  chills  us  instead  of  warming  us  to  the  due  pitch  of  Rubensian  vitality. 
Sandrart,  a  friend  and  fellow-traveller  of  Rubens,  has  left  a  great  deal 
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of  information  upon  Claude,  Rubens,  and  other  seventeenth  -  century 
artists.  He  says  that  Rubens  trained  his  pupils  to  do  all  the  animals, 
birds,  fish,  trees,  streams,  grounds,  waters  and  forests  required  in  his 
pictures.  Here  are  some  of  the  special  collaborators  and  pupils  of 
Rubens — Brueghel  (1568-1625),  F.  Snyders  (1579-1657),  Paul  de  Vos 
(157  -1678),  A,  Sallaert  (i  570-1632),  J.  Jordaens  (i 593-1678),  Deodato 


Four  Studies  sfa  Negra's  Head.     Brussels  Museum. 
From  a  Phtsgraph  by  G.  Hermans. 

del  Monte  (1581-1644),  Z,  Seghers  (1591-1651),  Cornelius  de  Vos 
(i  585-1 651),  Cornelius  Schut  (1597-1655),  Abraham  van  Diepen- 
beck  (1596-1  675),  Lucas  van  Uden  (1695-1772),  J.  van  den  Hoecke 
(1611-51),  A.  van  Dyck  (1599-1641),  Justus  van  Egmont  (1602-74), 
Theodore  van  Thulden  (1606-76),  Erasmus  Quellin  (1607-78),  D. 
Teniers  (1610-90),  Jan  Fyt  (1609-61),  Jan  Wildens  (1586-1658). 
These  men  and  many  more  all  worked  with  or  under  Rubens,  while 
Gasper  de  Grayer  (1584-1669),  T.  Boeyermans  (1620-78),  J.  Cossiers 
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(1600-71),  Van  Lint  (1609-90),  P.  Thys  (1624-79),' are  ^a  ^^^  ^ 
those  who,  if  not  all  actual  pupils,  at  any  rate  all  learned  their  art  from 
the  master's  pictures.  Rubens  himself  had  very  little  to  learn  except 
rudiments  from  the  Flemings  who  preceded  him ;  they  were  either 
without  science  or  without  originality. 

Of  all  the  Rubens  school  Van  Dyck  is  the  best  known  and  the  most 
interesting  figure.     It  is  supposed  that  Van  Dyck,  after  two  years  with 
Henry  van  Balen,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in    161 2,  entered   Rubens's 
studio.     Jules  GuifFrey,  in  his  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dycky  brings  proof  from 
letters  that  this  favourite  pupil  saw  England  before  his  master.       The 
Earl  of  Arundel,  whom  Rubens  called  "the  evangelist  of  the  world  of 
art,"  was  of  course  at  the  bottom  of  this  visit.     Working  through  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton,  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  he  induced  Van  Dyck  to 
come  to  England  about  November    1620.      The  painter  made    but  a 
short  stay,  and,  soon  after  his  return  to  Flanders,  Van  Dyck,  in  October 
162 1,  left  Rubens  for  Italy.     During  this  eight  or  nine  years,  however. 
Van  Dyck  had  done  some  important  work  for  his  master.      In    16 18 
Rubens  made  a  series  of  designs  for  tapestries  on  the  subject    of  the 
devotion  of  Decius  Mus,  the  Roman  consul.     In  a  letter  of  12th  May 
1 6 1 8  Rubens  gives  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  advice  about  buying  tapestries, 
and  he  mentions  incidentally  that  he  has  just  executed  a  set  of  superb 
cartoons  for  tapestry  at  the  order  of  certain  Genoese  noblemen.      These 
designs,  now  for  the  most  part  in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery,  Vienna,  are 
really  noble  pictures,  which  were  laid  in  by  Van  Dyck  from  Rubens^s 
sketches  and  retouched  by  the  master.     In  1620  a  much  larger  contract 
was  oiFered  Rubens  by  Father  Tirinus,  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  for  the 
decoration  of  their  church  at  Antwerp.     It  was  expressly  stipulated  that 
Van  Dyck  should  be  one  of  the  pupils  employed,  and  that  he  should  be 
given  the  sole  execution  of  "one  of  the  pictures  for  the  four  small 
altars  of  the  church."     The  whole  series  consisted  of  thirty-nine  large 
pictures,  which,  with  the  exception  of  four,  perished  in  17 18,  when  the 
church  was  burnt  to  the  ground.      One  of  these  four  is  lost ;    three 
remain  in  the  Museum  at  Vienna,  viz.  an  Assumption  of  the    Virgin^ 
the  Miracles  of  St.  Ignatius^  and  the  Miracles  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
The  compositions  of  the  burnt  pictures  can  be  seen  in  thirty-six  engrav- 
ings, made  by  Jacob  Punt  from  1747  to  1763  after  drawings  in  chalk, 
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now  almost  all  destroyed,  which  Jacob  de  Wit  took  from  the  pictures 
themselves  before  the  burning  of  the  church.     Van  Dyck's  collaboration 


St.  Mania  dividing  his  Cleak  with  a  Beggar.     Windsor  Castle. 
From  a  PhstQgraph  iy  F.  UanfsSaengl. 

with  his  master  and  his  imitation  of  his  style  make  it  difficult  to  separate 
their  works.  For  instance,  GuifFrey  and  Rooses  think  that  the  Brazen 
Serfenl  at  Madrid,  a  different  arrangement  from  that  in  London,  must  be 
a  work  of  imitation  by  Van  Dyck.     As  examples  of  a  Rubens  and  its 
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imitation  by  Van  Dyck,  GuifFrey  points  to  the  two  St.  Jeromes  at  Dresden. 
St.  Martin  (Windsor),  supposed  to  be  a  Rubens,  or  at  least  a  Rubens- 
Van  Dyck  collaboration,  was  copied  by  Van  Dyck  in  his  altar-piece — 
still  in  the  church  of  Saventhem.  If  you  put  the  reproduction  of  the 
Windsor  St.  Martin  in  this  monograph  beside  Boulard's  etching  of  the 
Saventhem  canvas  in  Guiffrey's  book,  you  will  wonder  at  the  slightness 
of  the  changes,  and  perhaps  think  with  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  that  Van 
Dyck  painted  both  pictures.  Van  Dyck  probably  helped  his  master  in 
Ambrose  and  Theodosius  (Vienna),  and  he  certainly  executed  the  reduced 
copy  now  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Van  Dyck  helped  Rubens  in  smaller  pictures,  and  also  in  his  work 
for  engravers.  It  was  the  habit  of  Rubens  to  paint,  or  cause  to  be 
painted,  small  oil  or  water-colour  sketches  in  monochrome  for  the  use  of 
the  school  of  engravers  whom  he  had  trained  to  reproduce  his  works. 
Thus  he  himself  kept  control  of  that  difficult  part  of  engraving,  the 
translation  of  colour  values  into  black  and  white  values.  Of  these 
numerous  engravers  Vorsterman,  according  to  Philippe  Rubens  the 
younger,  was  the  chief  up  to  1623,  when  at  his  death  Pontius  and 
Bolswert  took  his  place.  It  is  because  these  engravers  worked  not  from 
the  picture,  but  from  a  design  specially  made  for  their  benefit,  that  the 
reproduction  of  a  Rubens  picture  often  differs  greatly  from  the  original 
work.  See  for  instance  the  Jar  din  d' Amour  (Madrid)  or  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  (Brussels)  and  their  seventeenth-century  engravings. 

That  Rubens  employed  collaborators  and  set  his  pupils  to  work 
from  his  designs  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  guesswork.  Beddes  the 
testimony  of  contemporary  painters,  such  as  Sandrart,  we  have  letters  to 
that  effect  from  the  master's  own  hand.  One  or  two,  as  they  contain 
allusions  to  well-known  pictures,  may  be  quoted.  In  April  161 8 
Rubens  was  negotiating  with  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  an  exchange  of  his 
pictures  for  the  ambassador's  antique  marbles.  In  a  letter  of  the  1 8th 
the  painter  offers  the  following  pictures  :  "  A  Prometheus  Enchained  on 
Mount  Caucasus y  with  an  eagle  which  devours  his  liver ;  an  original 
work  of  my  own  hand,  the  eagle  done  by  Snyders,  500  florins.  Daniel 
in  the  midst  of  many  lions,  done  from  nature  ;  original  work  entirely 
by  my  hand,  600  iflorins.  Leopards  painted  from  nature,  with  Satyrs 
and  Nymphs  ;  original    picture   by  my  hand,  except  a  fine   landscape 
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done  by  an  artist  clever  at  these  kind  of  works,  600  florins.  Leda,  the 
Swan,  and  a  Cupid;  original  work  by  my  own  hand,  500  florins.  Christ 
on  the  Cross,  life-size,  considered  perhaps  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  done, 
500  florins.  A  Last  Judgment,  begun  by  one  of  my  pupils  after  an 
original  which  I  made  of  much  larger  size  for  the  Prince  of  Neubourg, 
who  paid  me  for  it  3500  florins  in  ready  money.  As  the  present  piece 
is  not  quite  finished,  I  will  retouch  it  altogether  by  myself,  so  that  it 


7!*c  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.     Copy  by  Van  Dyck,  with  alaraiioa.     National  Gallery. 
From  a  Photograph  by  MorelU. 

can  pass  for  an  original,  1200  florins.  St.  Peter  taking  the  coin  out 
of  the  fish  to  pay  the  tribute,  whilst  other  fishermen  stand  round  him  ; 
painted  from  nature,  an  original  work  of  my  own  hand,  500  florins. 
A  Hunting-piece  with  Horsemen  and  Lions,  begun  by  one  of  my  pupils 
after  a  picture  which  I  did  for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  it  has,  however, 
been  entirely  retouched  by  me,  600  florins.  The  Twelve  Apostles  with  a 
Christ,  executed  by  my  pupils  after  originals  by  me,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Lerma  ;  but  I  have  retouched  all  these  copies  entirely  with  my 
own  work.     Each  fifty  florins.     A  Piece  representing  Achilles  disguised 
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as  a  Womatiy  painted  by  my  best  pupil  and  entirely  retouched  by  me ; 
a  very  agreeable  picture,  and  full  of  graceful  young  girls,  600  florins. 
St.  Sebastian^  a  nude,  my  own  work,  300  florins.  Susanna  and  the  Elders^ 
the  work  of  one  of  my  pupils,  but  entirely  retouched  by  my  hand,  300 
florins."  Comment  is  unnecessary,  especially  as  Rubens  is  still  more 
explicit  in  a  letter  of  1 1  th  October  1 6 1 9  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  list :  "As  to  the  St,  Michael^  the  subject  is  very  fine, 
but  very  difficult,  so  I  doubt  that  I  shall  find  easily  amongst  my  pupils 
one  capable  of  carrying  it  out  satisfactorily  even  after  my  own  drawing. 
In  any  case  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  touch  it  up  carefiilly  with  my 
own  hand." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  allusion  in  these  letters  is  that  which 
proves  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Pinakothek,  Munich,  to  have  been 
painted  before  28th  April  161 8.  This  is  one  of  Rubens's  big  canvases, 
605  X  474  cm.  ;  it  is  the  largest  of  several  of  the  same  kind  painted 
probably  in  emulation  of  the  Paradise  of  Tintoretto  and  the  Last 
Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo.  Amongst  similar  work  by  Rubens  we 
may  mention  the  Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels  (Munich),  which  is  the 
St.  Michael  of  the  letter  just  quoted ;  the  little  Last  Judgment  (182  x 
120  cm.,  Munich)  ;  the  Fall  of  the  Damned  (286  x  224  cm.,  Munich). 
There  are  also  Judgments  at  Dresden  and  Genoa,  as  well  as  an 
Assumption  of  the  Just  at  Munich  and  a  Fall  of  the  Damned  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  :  two  pictures  already  spoken  of  as  dating  from  the  Italian 
journey. 

One  cannot  say  that  Rubens  has  quite  succeeded  where  his  Italian 
forerunners  made  a  comparative  failure.  But  then  these  vast  and 
complicated  compositions  of  his  were  painted  before  he  had  mastered  his 
latest  style.  Rubens  was  slow  and  steady  in  his  growth.  Many 
admirers  have  spoken  of  his  calm  mind,  his  deliberate  thoughtfulness, 
and  his  long  and  reasonable  restraint  of  manner  in  painting.  He  always 
liked  exuberant  composition,  dramatic  action,  and  robust  forms  ;  but  the 
appearance  of  fury  and  swiftness,  in  his  earlier  pictures  especially,  was 
not  the  eflFect  of  hurry  or  impetuousness  of  mind  and  hand.  This  effect 
was  deliberately  planned,  and  it  took  Rubens  years  to  establish  a  full 
agreement  between  his  handling  and  his  composition  ;  the  earlier,  and 
even  a  few  of  the  later,  compositions  that  express  exuberance  are  painfully, 
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almost  timidly,  handled.     Rooses  feels  this  in  the  large  Last  Judgment. 
Its  fury  looks  somehow  tame  and  frozen  in  spite  of  its  dramatic  gestures 


The  Adoration  a/the  Magi.     Church  of  St.  Jean,  Malines. 
From  the  Ettgraving  bj  L.  Voriterman, 

and  violent  attitudes.  These  involved  compositions  have  been  called 
irreverently  bunches  of  grapes,  sacks  of  potatoes,  bundles  of  sausages,  etc. 
Yet  every  painter  will  sympathise  with  them  as  courageous  studies  of 
difficult  anatomical  subjects  on  a  large  scale,  possibly  undertaken  less  to 
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satisfy  an  aesthetic  mood  than   to  improve,  or  may  be  to  display,   a 
knowledge  of  the  figure. 

As  to  the  Susanna  referred  to  in  the  CarJeton  list,  it  can  hardly  be 
identified  ;  Rubens  made  many  versions  of  this  subject  from  the  early 
one  at  Madrid  to  the  late  version  at  Munich.  There  exists,  however,  an 
engraving  by  Vorsterman  of  a  Susanna  and  the  Elders^  now  in  Chicago 
Museum,  which  Rubens,  in  a  letter  to  Peter  van  Veen  (19th  June 
1622),  calls  one  of  the  best  reproductions  of  his  work.  This  engraving 
bears  the  following  dedication  to  "  Lectissimae  Virgini  Annae  Roemer 
Visschers  illustri  Bataviae  sijderi,  multarum  Artium  peritissimae,  Poetices 
vero  studio,  supra  sexum  celebri,  rarum  hoc  Pudicitiae  exemplar,  Petrus 
Paulus  Rubenus,  L.M.D.D."  This  lady  had  copied  a  picture  by  Rubens, 
the  Madonna  squirting  Milk  from  her  Breast  into  the  Child's  Moutfu 
Together  with  a  laudatory  poem  on  the  picture,  she  sent  a  letter  to 
Rubens  asking  him  how  he  managed  to  grind  up  his  white  paint  so 
that  it  never  turned  yellow. 

Achilles  disguised  as  a  Woman  was  amongst  the  pictures  refused 
by  Carleton,  and  it  was  finally  taken  with  others  to  Spain  in  1628. 
The  canvas  now  hangs  in  the  Prado,  where  it  presents,  says  Rooses,  a 
perfect  blending  of  the  .work  of  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  into  an  artistic 
harmony  of  style.  St.  Peter  and  the  Tribute  Money  was  probably  a 
version  of  the  left  wing  of  the  triptych  at  Notre  Dame  (Malines), 
the  Marvellous  Draught  of  Fishes.  This  powerful,  dramatic  and 
highly -coloured  picture,  one  of  the  best  works  of  Rubens's  second 
period,  was  painted  in  161 8-19,  when  the  master  was  staying  at  the 
Chateau  de  Steen,  his  house  in  the  country,  not  far  from  Malines.  A 
small  sketch  of  the  middle  panel  of  this  triptych,  made  possibly  by  Van 
Dyck  for  Bolswert's  engraving,  hangs  in  our  National  Gallery.  Daniel  in 
the  Lions^  Den  was  given  by  Carleton  to  Charles  I.,  and  it  finally  passed 
into  the  Hamilton  collection.  The  lions  are  perhaps  better  than  Daniel, 
though  I  judge  only  by  the  engraving.  The  Twelve  Apostles  and  Christy 
refused  by  Carleton,  are  doubtless  those  now  in  Rome  (Rospigliosi 
Palace).  In  all.  but  the  colour,  these  pictures  resemble  the  Apostles 
which  Rubens  left  behind  him  in  Madrid.  Probably  the  Roman  pictures 
were  painted  by  pupils  from  the  very  same  drawings  that  Rubens  had 
made  during  his  first  voyage  to  Spain  in   1603-4.      To  make   up  a 
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hundred  florins,  still  owing  to  Carleton  on  the  exchange,  Rubens  threw  in 
the  Hagar  of  Grosvenor  House,  which  he  describes  as  a  panel  3^  by  %\ 
feet  in  height.  He  says,  moreover,  that  Hagar,  though  with  child,  quits 
the  house  with  a  very  noble  and  graceful  action  ;  he  explains  that  he 
chose  wood  to  work  on,  because  little  subjects  came  off  better  on  panel 
than  on  canvas ;  and  he  adds  that  he  has  permitted  no  one  to  touch 
the  picture  except  an  artist  (Wildens)  very  talented  in  landscape,  and 
that  only  to  produce  something  "  after  your  excellency's  taste." 

These  extracts  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  relations  between 
Rubens  and  his  pupils  and  collaborators ;  also  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  Antwerp  picture  factory  which  endured  till  the  master's  death. 

Rooses  makes  the  second  manner  of  Rubens  extend  from  about 
1612  to  1625,  a  period  which  very  nearly  corresponds  to  that  which  1 
have  called  the  quiet  part  of  the  painter's  life  (1609-22).  The  first 
or  Italian  manner  was  heroic,  and  huge  in  conception,  yet  generally 
hard  in  style,  violent  in  chiaroscuro,  and  yet  at  times  tamely  academic 
in  drawing.  Its  culmination  is  the  triptych  Erection  of  the  Cross 
(1609-10),  now  in  Antwerp  Cathedral.  Rooses  chooses  as  the  most 
prominent  example  of  the  beginning  of  the  second  manner  the  other 
triptych  in  Antwerp  Cathedral,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  (161 2).  The 
second  manner  is  much  more  original;  it  started  the  Antwerp  school, 
and  beyond  its  ideal  scarce  any  contemporary  advanced.  The  forms 
are  less  muscular,  the  gestures  less  exaggerated,  the  transitions  suaver,  the 
light  and  shade  less  contrasted  than  in  the  first  period,  but  the  pigment  is 
still  solid,  and  the  colours  are  treated  as  large,  unfused  blocks  of  decorative 
eflTect.  The  beauty  of  expressive  brushwork,  the  parsimony  of  pigment, 
the  fusion  of  colour  which  characterise  the  third  and  last  manner,  are  not 
yet  attained.  No  exact  limits  can  be  assigned  to  these  periods,  since 
the  growth  of  Rubens  was  gradual  ;  but  the  dates  given  by  Rooses  are 
as  right  as  any  fixed  periods  could  be.  Amongst  pictures  of  the  second 
period  are  St.  Thomas  and  the  Last  Communion  of  St.  Francis^  both  in 
the  Museum  at  Antwerp  ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes  at  Malines  ;  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  Battle  of 
the  Amazons  at  Munich ;  the  Miracles  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  the 
Miracles  of  St.  Ignatius  at  Vienna ;  while  in  England  we  have  Lord 
Ashburton's  Wolf-Hunt.     Even  in  these  pictures,  especially  chosen  by 
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Max  Rooses  to  illustrate  the  second  manner,  we  can  see  prophecies  as  it 
were  of  the  third,  notably  in  the  handling  of  the  steps  in  the  Last 
Communion  of  St,  Francis ;  but  if  we  look  at  other  pictures,  such  as  the 
Coup  de  Lance ^  Antwerp,  an  approach  to  the  third  manner  is  still 
more  visible.  The  series  of  Apostles^  that  of  Decius^  that  of  the  J^uit 
Church,  that  of  Constantine^  that  of  the  Luxembourg,  belong  to  this 
period.  It  was  only  the  organisation  of  the  house  of  Rubens  and  Co. 
that  enabled  the  master  to  pour  out  from  the  studio  in  Antwerp  a  steady 
stream  of  madonnas,  saints,  classic  subjects,  historical  pieces,  landscapes 
and  genre  pictures,  whilst  he  was  undertaking  these  huge  series  of  palatial 
decorations.  * 

Some  of  the  portraits  are  very  interesting  and  even  very  good,  but 
the  majority,  as  portraits  must,  lose  by  habit  of  collaboration  and 
decorative  freedom.  The  habit  of  decorative  license  operates  two  ways : 
first,  directly,  to  make  the  painter  care  for  style  and  flourish  rather  than 
likeness  and  construction;  second,  indirectly  and  by  reaction,  to  make 
him  so  afraid  of  fi-eedom  that  he  becomes  timid,  minute,  and  inelegant  in 
his  workmanship.  Both  these  moods  may  be  seen  in  Rubens's  p)ortraits ; 
the  first  less  decidedly  pronounced  than  in  some  pictures  by  Titian,  Lely, 
and  many  more  recent  painters  in  love  with  decorative  style  or  an  ideal 
exposition  of  type  ;  the  second  mood,  on  the  other  hand,  never  seems 
pushed  into  the  minute  fidelity  to  detail  of  feature  and  costume  that 
characterises  the  work  of  A.  Moro  or  the  school  of  Bruges.  No  painter 
of  courage  and  conscience  can  be  found  but  what  oscillates  a  little 
between  these  two  attractions  :  style  and  ideality  of  type  on  one  hand» 
construction  and  actuality  of  feature  on  the  other.  We  may  see  this 
indecision  in  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  in  Whistler  and  Sargent,  even 
in  Velazquez  himself,  the  first  and  foremost  of  portrait  painters. 

Rubens  was  no  imitator,  rather  an  extremely  personal  painter  ;  but 
the  balance  of  his  personality  inclined  him  usually  to  enjoy  the  language 
of  paint  before  the  character  of  nature.  Whether  he  found  himself  facing 
a  human  model  or  a  painted  picture  he  translated  freely  instead  of  copying 
accurately.  The  thing  before  his  eyes  hinted  at  something  else  in  his 
own  mind,  and  he  pushed  a  type  in  the  direction  of  his  own  taste.  As 
he  worked  he  fell  in  love  with  his  own  style,  and  sought  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  Rubens  feeling  rather  than  to  accentuate  the  character  of 


Le  Coup  di  Lunce,     Aitlicerp  Museum.      From  a  Pkoiografh  by  G.  Hermani, 
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the  beauty  he  was  supposed  to  express.  As  you  may  see  in  London, 
when  he  copied  Mantegna,  it  was  to  make  an  essay  of  his  own  style  ;  or 
in  Madrid,  when  he  copied  Titian,  it  was  to  get  a  suggestion  for  a  new 
Rubens.  It  was  the  man's  prevailing  mood  to  distil  from  any  object  the 
material  of  his  own  dreams ;  yet  he  was  so  gifted  that,  when  by  a  rare 
chance  the  more  objective  mood  possessed  him,  he  could  imagine  a 
rendering  of  nature  that  was  quite  sympathetic  with  the  thing  painted. 
One  or  two  landscapes,  one  or  two  portraits  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
it  was  taste  and  not  incompetence  that  made  Rubens  a  conventional 
decorator  instead  of  an  imaginative  naturalist.  The  landscapes  En 
Chasse  (Antwerp  Museum),  Chateau  de  Sieen^  and  the  smaller  Sunset 
(both  National  Gallery)  may  be  later  than  the  second  manner ;  but  we 
can  point  to  such  admirably  natural  black  and  white  drawings  as  the 
Kneeling  Shepherdess  in  the  Albertina  Collection,  Vienna,  a  Shepherdess 
offering  an  Egg  and  a  Shepherdess  offering  a  Lamb  in  the  same  collection. 
The  first  of  these  drawings  was  done  for  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  at 
Marseilles,  once  on  the  altar  of  St.  Jean,  Malines,  and  the  drawn  figure 
is  much  finer  than  the  painted  figure.  But  perhaps  the  oil  portrait 
'Jacqueline  de  Cordes  (Brussels  Museum)  is  more  proper  to  our  purpose. 

This  portrait  dates  from  16 17 -18,  the  time  of  the  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes  and  the  Decius  series,  but  it  is  quite  difl^erent  in  its 
quiet,  careful  execution  and  the  sad  and  dignified  beauty  of  its  expression. 
The  type,  thin,  slightly  aquiline,  and  of  saint-like  repression,  agrees  little 
with  the  Rubens  taste  or  the  Rubens  formula,  yet  the  painter  treats  it 
with  respect  and  makes  no  effi^rt  to  force  the  reserved,  almost  ascetic, 
lady  to  become  bovine  and  voluptuous.  His  swaggering  brush  obeys  the 
searching,  sympathetic  mood  of  his  mind,  and  records  with  honest  eflFort 
his  careful  observation  of  the  forms,  especially  those  of  the  mouth  and 
chin.  The  forehead  and  brows  are  also  excellently  shaped,  and  notably 
the  soft  and  natural  passage  of  the  eyebrow  on  the  right  into  its  adjoining 
temple.  This  may  be  compared  to  its  advantage  with  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  Chapeau  de  Paille  in  the  National  Gallery,  a  canvas  of  1620, 
very  lovely  in  colour,  which,  although  Rooses  seems  to  think  otherwise, 
surely  shows  the  hand  of  some  one  else  in  the  comparatively  rude  folds 
of  the  dress,  the  trivial  details  of  the  feather,  and  the  small  treatment 
of  the  eyebrow.     In  Jacqueline  de  Cordes  the  hair  looks  timid,  and  the 
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dress  careful  but  florid  like  an  early  Velazquez  ;  if  they  are  by  Rubens, 
these  details  give  one  rather  a  sense  of  his  sincerity  than  of  his  cleverness. 
Another  picture  in  the  Brussels  Gallery  persuades  one  more  than  anything 
that  Rubens  need  not  have  altered  the  aspect  of  nature  to  be  a  great 
man.  Four  Heads  of  a  Negro^  or  cofi^ee-coloured  Moor,  are  shown  from 
different  points  of  view  and  of  different  sizes  on  one  canvas  ;  now 
smiling,  now  serious,  here  three-quarter  face,  here  in  profile,  against  a 
blue,  loosely  rubbed -in  background.  When  you  come  on  it  in  the 
Brussels  Gallery,  you  experience  the  shock  that  you  frequently  receive 
from  a  Velazquez  in  the  Prado,  the  shock  that  comes  from  being  suddenly 
instructed  by  finer  and  keener  sensations  of  eyesight.  Much  might  be 
said  about  mere  studies  and  finished  decorative  pictures,  but  this  is  hardly 
the  place  to  say  it ;  one  must  be  content  to  point  out  that  this  canvas 
shows  Rubens  as  exact  as  you  could  wish  to  the  shape  and  lighting  of 
the  thing  he  saw.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  heads  of  a  negro  affect 
one  much  more  powerfully  and  sympathetically  than  the  heads  of  j^eople 
decoratively  adjusted  to  the  feeling  of  a  Rubens  picture. 

His  family  life,  we  know,  greatly  occupied  Rubens  at  all  times  ;  he 
had  been  an  affectionate  son  and  brother,  he  was  a  good  husband  and 
father.  He  often  painted  his  wife  and  himself  in  his  pictures,  so  one 
is  not  surprised  that  he  also  made  direct  portraits  of  his  family.  One 
of  the  earliest  is  the  Rubens  and  Isabella  Brant  (Munich  Gallery),  painted 
in  1609  or  16 10,  when  Rubens  was  about  thirty-two  and  his  newly- 
married  wife  little  over  eighteen.  The  figures  are  shown  at  full  length 
but  sitting,  and  are  carefully  painted  in  their  everyday  walking  costumes, 
Rubens  wearing  a  kind  of  tall  hat.  Later  comes  the  Isabella  Brant  of 
Windsor  Castle  and  the  drawing  in  the  National  Gallery,  both  about  16 14* 
As  she  gets  older  we  see  her  in  the  picture  at  the  Hague  (1620),  and 
finally  in  that  of  the  Hermitage  Gallery,  St.  Petersburg  (1625).  There 
are  others  at  Florence  and  in  the  collections  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  the  late  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  The  sons  of  Rubens  by  Isabella  Brant, 
Albert  (1614-57)  and  Nicholas  (1618-55),  appear  together  in  a  picture 
at  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery,  Vienna,  painted  about  1625  ;  while  of 
Nicholas  alone  at  the  age  of  two  there  is  a  portrait  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 
The  Chapeau  de  Paille  in  the  National  Gallery  has  already  been  men- 
tioned ;    it   depicts   Susan   Fourment   (i  599-1643),  one   of  the    many 


The  Emperor  TheMssius  repubed  bj  St.  Ambrose  frem  the  ioar  of  Milan  Cathedral. 
Imperial  Gallery,  Vienna,     Frta  a  Photograph  by  Letoy. 
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daughters  of  Daniel  Fourment  and  successively  wife  of  Raymond  del 
Monte  and  Arnold  Lunden.  She  used  to  be  called  the  mistress  of 
Rubens,  but  apparently  for  no  better  reason  than  that  a  lady  of  the 
kind  was  considered  a  necessary  encumbrance  even  for  a  painter  so 
married  as  Rubens.  Other  paintings  and  drawings  of  her  by  Rubens 
exist,  and  also  one  picture  at  St.  Petersburg,  supposed  to  be  done  by 
Van  Dyck. 

Rubens  was  an  admirable  draughtsman,  and  the  character  of  his  work 
with  the  point  is  often  more  realistic  and  natural  than  that  of  his  painted 
decorations.  It  is  impossible  in  a  mere  sketch  like  the  present  to  speak 
adequately  of  the  large  collections  of  Rubens's  drawings  at  Vienna,  Paris, 
London,  and  elsewhere.  The  drawings  in  the  Albertina  collection, 
Vienna,  which  he  made  with  his  own  hand  for  the  Defeat  of  Sennacherib 
(Munich),  seem  in  advance  of  the  picture,  a  work  of  the  year  16 14. 
They  are  very  lightly  touched  monochromes,  made  either  for  the 
engravers  who  were  to  reproduce,  or  for  the  pupils  who  were  to  lay  in,  the 
picture.  A  wonderful  sentiment  of  movement  and  agitation  is  expressed 
in  the  slightest  of  these  with  very  little  material.  The  angel  leaning 
from  the  thunderous  sky  and  the  majestic  horses  rearing  with  fury  and 
terror  are  scarcely  indicated,  and  yet  no  elaboration  cbuld  add  to  the 
feeling  of  excited  motion.  In  portraiture,  too,  the  drawings  often  appear 
more  spirited  and  more  individual  than  the  pictures.  Whether  like  the 
models  or  not,  no  drawings  could  give  one  a  more  lively  sense  of 
personality  than  those  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  (1625),  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  (1628),  a  Maid  of  Honour  of  the  Archduchess  Isabella^  Two  Girls^ 
He  ads  y  and  the  Marie  de  Medicis  (1622),  all  at  Vienna.  The  pen-and- 
ink  drawing,  Assumption  of  the  Virgin^  connected  with  no  special  painted 
version  of  the  subject,  and  the  chalk  drawing  for  the  Martyrdom  of  St, 
Catherine  (Lille,  1622  circa)^  both  come  from  the  Albertina  Collection. 
The  drawing  from  the  Louvre,  which  was  the  first  idea  for  the  Elevation 
of  the  CrosSy  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  picture.  In  the  drawing 
the  cross  leans  to  the  soldiers  and  away  from  the  Virgin,  but  Rubens 
reversed  its  inclination  in  the  picture.  Less  traditional  and  more 
personal  are  the  two  beautifully  expressive  drawings  of  a  Boars  Heady 
one  seen  full  face,  the  other  in  profile.  They  come  from  the  British 
Museum,  as  does  the  elegant  Hunting  Scene. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Medicis  and  Constantine  series — Visits  to  Paris  and  Holland — The  series  oj 

triumphs  of  the  Faith —  The  political  missions  of  Rubens — Spain  and  England — 
His  second  marriage — Missions  to  Holland, 

The  date  and  subject  of  the  drawing  of  Marie  de  Medicis  bring  us 
to  a  time  of  change  in  the  even  tenor  of  Rubens's  life.  In  January 
1622  Rubens  started  for  Paris,  summoned  by  Marie  de  Medicis,  who 
at  last  found  leisure  to  think  of  the  decoration  of  her  favourite  Luxem- 
bourg Palace.  The  Queen-Mother  of  France,  even  if  she  had  not 
remarked  Rubens  at  her  wedding  in  Florence,  knew  him  now  by 
his  European  reputation,  by  the  notorious  favour  of  his  own  sovereigns, 
by  the  report  of  her  sister  the  Duchess  of  Mantua,  by  the  recolJections 
of  her  own  portrait-painter,  F.  Pourbus,  once  associated  with  Rubens 
at  the  court  of  Mantua,  and  by  the  warm  recommendation  of  the  Flemish 
ambassador,  Baron  de  Vicq.  At  Paris  Rubens  saw  a  great  deal  of 
Nicholas  Peiresc,  a  learned  man  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by 
Gevartius.  Peiresc  was  much  pleased  with  Rubens,  and  from  that  time 
took  a  warm  interest  in  his  work.  Many  were  the  letters  which  passed 
between  them  concerning  the  pictures  of  the  Luxembourg  series  and 
those  of  the  series  treating  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  the 
Great.  The  Constantine  series  was  a  commission  from  Louis  XIIL,  and 
the  pictures  were  cartoons  meant  to  be  used  for  tapestry.  Thus  upon 
the  top  of  the  large  order  for  the  Jesuit  church  in  Antwerp,  Rubens 
accepted  two  others,  one  from  Louis  XIIL  and  the  other  from  the  Queen- 
Mother.  The  painter  stayed  a  month  or  two  in  Paris,  and  arranged  to 
do  the  decoration  of  the  Luxembourg  for  20,000  ecus  ;  by  4th  March 
he  was  back  at  Antwerp  with  measurements  and  drawings  of  the  principal 
personages.     By  the  end  of  1622  several  of  the  Constantine  cartoons  had 
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reached  Paris,  and  had  been  seen  by  Peiresc  and  other  connoisseurs.  In 
December  1622  Peiresc  writes  an  interesting  letter  to  Rubens  full  of 
praise,  yet  not  without  a  little  timid  advice  and  even  gentle  criticism.  He 
tells  his  friend  that  besides  many  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  cartoons  there 
were  a  few  daring  and  envious  critics  who  carped  at  small  faults.  "Every 
one,  however,  was  obliged  to  confess  that  no  French  artist  could  hope  to 
become  able  to  create  such  a  work  as  this  although  it  was  executed  by 
the  hands  of  your  pupils  ;  that,  in  fact,  they  were  looking  at  the  creation 
of  a  great  man  and  a  lofty  genius."  Peiresc'  also  alludes  to  Rubens's 
manner  of  arching  legs  instead  of  drawing  them  straight,  selon  V usage. 
While  he  remembers  what  Rubens  had  told  him  of  the  fine  curvature 
of  the  legs  in  the  Florentine  MoseSy  in  the  St.  Pauly  and  in  many 
instances  from  actual  nature,  nevertheless  he  begs  his  friend  not  to  go 
against  Raphael,  M.  Angelo,  Correggio,  and  the  Greeks,  and  not  to 
shock  the  weak  minds  of  fashionable  people  enslaved  to  tradition.  He 
criticises  the  drawing  of  the  thighs  of  two  men  hanging  from  the  bridge 
in  the  Defeat  of  Maxentius^  and  implores  Rubens  to  correct  the  mistake 
with  his  own  hand. 

When  he  returned  to  Paris,  Rubens  brought  with  him  the  smaller 
canvases  of  the  Medicis  series,  completely  finished.  The  two  large 
chimney-piece  decorations  (727  x  394  cm.)  he  painted  on  the  spot,  and 
during  this  work  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  Queen-Mother.  He  was 
treated  with  affability,  and  Marie  de  Medicis  talked  freely  with  him, 
asking  his  opinion  on  the  beauty  of  the  ladies  of  her  court.  He  gave 
the  preference  to  the  celebrated  beauty,  Madame  de  Guemenee.  Rubens 
painted  several  portraits  at  this  time  ;  amongst  others,  one  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  one  of  the  Baron  de  Vicq,  and  one  of  the  Baroness,  his 
wife.  But  in  spite  of  this  fine  reception  and  notable  favour,  Rubens 
found  no  small  difficulty  and  delay  in  getting  the  money  for  his 
Luxembourg  decorations.  In  December  1625  he  writes  to  Peiresc 
complaining  of  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  his  work  and  in  his 
journeys,  and  declares  that  he  counts  the  whole  business  a  loss,  but  for 
the  generosity  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  had  met  in  Paris. 

About  this  time,  probably  on  his  return  to  Antwerp  from  Paris, 
he  painted  Ambrogio  Spinola^  afterwards  celebrated  by  Velazquez  in  the 
Surrender  of  Breda.     Spinola  had  become  the  minister  and  counsellor 
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wife,  Isabella  Brant,  in  June  1 626.     To  divert  his  mind  from  this  sorrow, 
he  was  easily  persuaded,  in    1627,  to  pay  his  third  visit  to  Holland, 


Tht  Auhduchiss  Iiabelk.     Bruiiels  Muuuia. 
From  a  Phtograph  by  F,  HanfstceHgl. 


when  he  had  for  companion,  during  a  great  part  of  the  time,  the  painter 
and  writer  Joachim  Sandrart.      He  saw  many  artists,  he  bought  some 
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pictures,  and,  during  the  long  journeys  in  post-chaises,  he  held  those 
conversations  on  art  which  Sandrart  reported  in  his  Academia  Tedesca. 

Rubens  and  his  school  were  also  occupied,  in  1627,  on  a  series  of 
designs  for  tapestry,  to  the  order  of  the  Archduchess  Isabella,  who 
wished  to  present  hangings  to  her  own  Convent  of  Cordeliere  nuns  at 
Madrid.  The  subjects  were  taken  from  the  mysteries  of  the  Faith,  and 
particularly  illustrated  the  triumphs  of  the  Eucharist  over  Heresy, 
Philosophy,  Science,  Idolatry,  Ignorance,  and  other  spiritual  enemies. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  subject  well  suited  to  the  recipients,  and  to  their 
surroundings,  though  hardly,  one  would  think,  agreeable  to  the  secret 
views  of  the  painter.  The  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  possesses 
some  sketches  of  the  principal  pictures,  and  some  of  the  canvases  them- 
selves may  be  seen  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  Prado,  and  especially  in 
Grosvenor  House,  London,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 

In  1623  the  political  life  of  Rubens  began  to  assume  importance, 
and  his  work  on  these  large  decorations  was  interrupted  by  a  mission  to 
Holland.  The  Archduke  Albert's  death  in  162 1  may  have  caused 
the  Archduchess  Isabella  and  her  minister  to  take  Rubens  into  their  inner 
counsels,  and  to  employ  him  in  semi-official  missions  to  foreign  courts. 
Painters  were  political  agents,  who  could  be  used  to  convey  instructions, 
or  to  sound  important  personages,  without  giving  the  little  diplomatic 
movement  all  the  publicity  and  the  importance  of  an  embassy.  Although 
it  is  impossible  to  go  fully  into  the  history  of  the  day,  a  word  on  political 
afiairs  in  general  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Spain  was  declining  in 
power;  as  he  refused  to  believe  this,  James  I.  of  England  wished  for 
a  Spanish  alliance,  a  mistaken  policy,  which  his  son,  Charles  I.,  was 
inclined  to  follow.  Richelieu,  a  much  further  seeing  politician  than 
any  man  of  his  time,  knew  that  the  day  of  Spain  was  over,  and  set 
little  store  by  her  friendship  and  support.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
soon  became  occupied  with  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  unable  to  aid  Spain. 
Therefore  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Spanish  rulers  of  Flanders  was 
to  keep  England  friendly  with  Spain,  and  apart  from  France.  Another 
was  to  be  at  peace  with  Holland  ;  the  treaty  with  Holland  expired  at 
the  Archduke  Albert's  death,  and  it  was  to  arrange  for  its  renewal 
that  Rubens  went  to  the  Hague  in  1623.  Indeed,  either  Holland  or 
England  was  the  cause  of  all  the  political  undertakings  in  which  Rubens 
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was  employed.  His  first  mission  to  Holland  had  little  result,  except, 
perhaps,  the  advancement  of  the  painter  himself.  It  was  found  that  a 
mere  burgess  was  inapt  for  kingly  counsels  and  political  missions.  So 
he  was  ennobled  by  the  King  of  Spain,  which  means,  I  suppose,  that  he 
became  an  armiger^  or  one  who  had  the  right  to  bear  arms. 

In  the  mess  of  politics  which  involved  Rubens  from  1623  to  1633 
Balthazar  Gerbier  (159 2- 1667,  afterwards  knighted  by  Charles  I.) 
played  an  important  if  not  a  very  straightforward  part.  Gerbier  was 
born  of  a  French  father  who  had  left  his  country  at  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew ;  like  other  men  educated  as  painters,  he  became  a 
traveller,  adviser,  and  dealer  for  the  great  men  who  collected  works  of 
art,  and  from  this  position  he  passed  naturally  into  the  convenient  and 
more  remunerative  business  of  political  agent,  news-retailer,  and  secret 
spy.  When  the  Autotype  Company  first  published  it,  W.  E.  Henley 
showed  me  a  Gerbier  from  the  picture  by  Van  Dyck,  and  said,  "  If  you 
don't  know  this  man,  tell  me  what  you  think  of  him."  I  replied,  "A 
detected  skunk  about  to  be  kicked  for  some  mean  business."  Indeed, 
the  face  is  stamped  with  an  expression  compounded  of  fear,  anger,  and 
false  cunning.  Gerbier  worked  for  Charles  I.  and  for  Buckingham, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Spain  in  1623.  He  had  a  house  and  family 
in  England,  but  he  was  often  abroad,  and  during  the  period  of  Rubens's 
political  activity  Gerbier  was  frequently  at  his  side  sharing  in  his  travels, 
leading  him  on  to  speak,  and  reporting  everything  to  the  English  court. 

Buckingham  was  hated  by  Richelieu  in  France  and  Olivarez  in  Spain, 
so  that  Rubens  and  his  employers  had  a  complicated  business  to  manage 
when  they  would  push  England  and  Spain  into  each  other's  arms. 
Buckingham  had  been  very  friendly  to  Rubens  in  that  noble  and  generous 
way  of  his  which  Dumas  exaggerates  so  delightfully  in  the  Musketeers, 
Both  in  Paris,  when  Rubens  made  a  drawing  of  the  Duke  which 
rivals  Dumas's  description  for  distinguished  and  chivalrous  beauty,  and 
in  Antwerp,  when  Buckingham  visited,  admired,  and  finally  purchased 
the  Rubens  collection,  the  painter  and  the  minister  seemed  to  approach 
an  agreement  on  the  advantages  of  an  English-Spanish  friendship.  But 
in  haughty  resentment  against  the  Richelieu  who  had  separated  him  from 
Anne  of  Austria,  Buckingham  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots  of 
La  Rochelle  ;   of  course  Rubens  failed  to  induce  Spain  to  follow  the 
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Duke  into  such  a  war  and  into  the  company  of  such  allies.  Gerbier, 
taking  the  cue  from  his  master,  gave  Rubens  the  cold  shoulder,  and 
would  scarcely  answer  the  letters  which  Rubens  continued  to  write  at 
the  request  of  the  Archduchess  and  Spinola. 

At  last,  after  some  shilly-shally,  the  rulers  of  Flanders  determined. $9 
send  Rubens  to  the  court  of  Philip  IV.  to  discover  the  true  feeliogMf 
the  King  ;  moreover,  at  the  same  moment,  Buckingham  began  to  dggfH 
round,  and  on  4th  April  1628  himself  proposed  the  mission  of  Rdbfll 
to  Spain.  Towards  the  end  of  this  summer  Rubens  set  out  on  Ih 
second  voyage  to  that  country,  taking  with  him  eight  pictures  as  a 
to  Philip,  a  real  lover  of  art,  not  merely  a  prince  who  thought 
a  luxury  necessary  to  his  position.  The  death  of  Buckingham  q^  ffg 
2nd  of  September,  and  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle  by  Richelieu,  aliowill 
Rubens  to  turn  from  politics  to  art  and  to  live  in  the  society  of  the  9!% 
man  who  could  admire  him  without  forgetting  his  own  view  of 
and  truth. 

Rubens,  now  fifty-two,  and  Velazquez  thirty,  painted  t 
travelled  together,  and  talked  together  for  eight  or  nine  months*  Ik 
the  presence  of  Velazquez,  Rubens  copied  Titian  ;  retouched  old  >picqKes 
by  himself,  such  as  an  Adoration  of  the  Magiy  originally  painted  ii 
1 6 10;  and  also  made  new  ones,  amongst  which,  according  to  Pacteft 
the  father-in-law  of  Velazquez,  were  many  portraits  of  the  Royal  Fand^, 
and  five  of  the  King  himself.  This  was  the  special  province  of  VelazqofiZi 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  jealous  or  to  have  resented  Ac 
repeated  orders  for  pictures  sent  to  Rubens  from  this  time  up  to  the  dsj 
of  his  death.  Pacheco  says  that  Rubens  was  best  pleased  when  he  vis 
in  the  company  of  Velazquez,  and  that  he  conceived  a  high  esteem  fer 
the  younger  man's  talents  as  a  painter.  The  two  made  several  expe£- 
tions  together ;  on  one  occasion  they  climbed  the  Sierras  to  take  biri^ 
eye-view  sketches  of  the  Escorial  Can  this  illustrious  commerce  of  tlic 
two  great  geniuses  who  represented  realistic  and  decorative  painting  ha^c 
been  without  influence  on  the  younger.?  Not  only  had  Rubens  more 
than  twenty  years'  start  in  the  race,  but  Velazquez  progressed  slowly  as 
all  realists,  while  Rubens  in  intention,  at  least,  was  himself  even  during 
his  first  voyage  to  Spain.  Rubens's  brush,  it  is  true,  became  more 
supple  with  experience,  and  when  he  knew  Velazquez  he  had  gained  the 
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entrancing  freedom  of  touch,  the  variegated  richness  of  harmony  in  colour, 
and  the  full  command  of  a  most  sweet  and  fluent  vehicle.  Velazquez, 
on  the  contrary,  had  painted  up  to  this  moment  in  a  somewhat  hard  and 
dense  medium.  The  Topers^  on  which  he  was  then  occupied,  in  spite 
of  its  originality  and  vigour,  still  looks  a  little  hard  and  metallic. 
Velazquez  must  have  studied  Philip's  fine  collection  of  Italian  pictures, 
but  he  had  an  eye  of  his  own  for  nature  that  could  not  be  denied  or 
deceived.  Not  even  the  most  seductive  eloquence  of  the  Italian  style 
had  been  able  to  persuade  him  to  forget  the  more  sympathetic  voice  of 
nature.  At  the  age  of  thirty  Rubens  had  been  seven  years  in  Italy,  and 
was  meditating  new  visions  of  decorative  art ;  at  thirty  here  was 
Velazquez  still  absorbed  in  the  translation  of  his  own  eyesight,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  speaking  on  painting  with  a  man  of  his  own 
powers,  though  often  times  his  reputation.  Up  to  twenty-nine  one  cannot 
say  that  Velazquez  had  pursued  style  or  cultivated  decorative  eflfect ;  but 
from  the  first  he  had  possessed  a  closer  appreciation  of  form  than  Rubens 
ever  attained.  Rubens  was  accustomed  to  teaching ;  could  he  have 
refrained  from  giving  counsel  when  he  met  a  young  man  even  more 
gifted  than  his  favourite  Van  Dyck?  At  least,  may  he  not  have 
whispered  something  of  a  pleasanter  brown,  a  more  winning  and  more 
delicate  use  of  pigment.'*  Rubens  would  not  be  altogether  astonished 
at  Velazquez  ;  he  would  not  value  his  sincerity  and  his  insight  when  they 
differed  from  his  own,  while  he  could  not  help  knowing  that  he  himself 
was  a  much  more  accomplished  painter  than  this  violent  demonstrator 
of  the  natural  and  the  ugly,  who  had  not  covered  churches  and  palaces 
with  surprising  and  coherent  fantasies.  But  Velazquez  would  admire 
Rubens  without  reserve  ;  his  work  was  no  more  unnatural  than  any  other 
man's,  while  it  was  plainly  expert  and  splendidly  imaginative.  One 
thing  is  certain,  Rubens  told  the  young  man  that  he  needed  experience, 
the  study  of  beautiful  art,  and  the  society  of  Italian  masters.  He  went 
further  ;  he  persuaded  Philip  IV.  to  send  Velazquez  to  Italy. 

It  is  impossible  in  so  short  a  life  of  Rubens  to  go  through  the  long  list 
of  pictures  that  he  painted  in  Spain.  Villaamil  says  that  had  he  tied 
himself  closely  down  to  painting  during  his  whole  stay,  each  canvas 
would  have  taken  on  the  average  seven  days'  work.  But  in  reality  it 
took  much  less  time ;  for  the  painter  rode,  hunted,  travelled,  paid  visits, 
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and  wrote  letters.  One  of  his  letters  from  Spain  to  his  friend  Gevartius 
is  quoted  by  Michiels  to  show  that  Rubens,  if  religious  in  his  heart,  was 
by  no  means  a  bigot  or  an  extreme  believer  in  the  authority  of  a  Church. 
The  painter,  in  case  he  should  die,  asks  Gevartius  to  look  after  his  son 
and  to  educate  him  rather  in  his  museum  than  in  his  oratory.  This 
alone  means  little,  and  even  if  we  add  to  it  other  signs  of  enlightenment, 
we  may  not  say  that  Rubens's  outward  conformity  was  merely  the 
politic  fraud  of  an  ambitious  man.  He  may  have  believed  in  the  general 
efficacy  of  the  Christian  faith  without  believing  in  the  bigoted  and  cruel 
government  of  the  Church  or  in  the  violent  and  quarrelsome  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  schismatics.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  wish  his  son  to 
grow  up  priest-ridden  or  a  slave  to  ritual. 

Friendship  between  Spain  and  England  now  became  possible,  and 
Philip   agreed  that  Rubens  should  directly  represent  him  on  a  more 
or  less  open  visit  to  Charles  I.     An  English  vessel  conveyed  the  painter 
and   his  brother-in-law,   Henry  Brant,  to   England,  where    they  were 
lodged  by  the  King's  order,  and  at  his  expense,  in  the  house  of  Balthazar 
Gerbier.     The  painter  reached  London  on  the  25th  May,  and  remained 
in  the  country  about  eight  months,  during  which  time  he  visited  the 
provinces,    and   amongst   other   places   Cambridge,    where    he   and  his 
friends  received  honorary  degrees  from  the  University.     Whilst  he  was 
duly  sounding  the  King's  mind,  to  measure  his  desire  for  a  peace  with 
Spain,  Rubens  also  held  conversations  with  Charles  on  the  subject  ot 
painting.     The  first  Rubens  which  the  King  had  owned  was  a  JudiA 
and  Holophernes^  bought  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales.     Concerning  this 
picture,  one  of  the  Prince's  advisers  on  art.  Lord  Danvers,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Danby,  writes  on  27th  March  1621  :    "But  now  for  Rubens; 
in  every  paynter's  opinion  he  hath  sent  hether  a  peece  scarse  touched 
by  his  own  hand,  and  the  postures  so  forced,  as  the  prince  will  not 
admit- the  picture  into  his  galerye.     I  could  wishe,  thearfore,  that  this 
famus  man  would  doe  soum  thinge  to  register  or  redeem  his  reputation 
in  this  howse  and  to  stand  amongst  the  many  excelent  wourkes  which 
are  hear  of  all  the  best  masters  in  Christendoum,  for  from  him  we  have 
yet  only  Judeth  and  Holifernes  of  littel  credit  to  his  great  skill."    No^* 
here  are  Rubens's  own  words  on  the  picture,  written  in   a  letter  to 
William  Trumbull,  September    1621  :    "  Je  seray  bien  ayse  que  ceste 
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piece  soit  colloque  en  un  lieu  si  eminent  comme  la  galerie  de  S.  A. 
Monsr.  le  Prince  de  Galles  et  feray  tout  mon  extreme  debvoir  afin  de 


Ruiem,  drawn  by  Hmielf.     Albertine,  yienna. 
From  a  Pkotegraph  by  Brmn,  Climent,  l£  Cie. 

la  rendre  superieure  d'artifice  a  celle  d'Holofernes  laquelle  j'ay  fait  en 
ma  jeunesse."     Ruelens  speaks  of  a  Judith  and  Holophernes  belonging 
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to  Madame  Brun  at  Carpentras  as  fin  in  workmanship,  mais  dur  de  ton. 
He  is  not  sure  whether  it  is  a  copy  or  an  original  of  the  early  period. 
Rooses  remarks  on  its  agreement  with  the  engraving,  by  Cornelius  Galle, 
called  La  Grande  Judith.  This  print  is  burdened  with  folds  and  details, 
which  may  be  over-emphasised  by  the  engraver,  but  certainly  the  main 
shapes  of  the  composition  are  stately  and  Rubens-like.  It  was  about 
1624  that  the  superb  portrait  of  Rubens  at  Windsor^  was  acquired,  as 
may  be  seen  from  these  words  in  a  letter  written  on  the  ist  of  March 
1623  by  W.  Trumbull  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  :  "My  Lord  Danvers 
desyreing  nowe  to  have  his  Creation  of  Bassano  againe  because  Rubens 
hath  mended  it  very  well,  doth  by  a  lettre  commande  me  to  treate  witk 
him,  for  his  owne  pourtrait  to  be  placed  in  the  Prince's  gallery/*  Rube^ 
while  he  complied,  protested  that  he  did  not  think  it  good  manners  to 
send  his  own  portrait  to  a  prince  of  such  high  degree.  Reproductions 
of  this  picture  abound,  also  replicas,  but  the  engraving  by  Pontius  is 
perhaps  the  most  known. 

Charles  I.  had  intended  for  some  time  to  carry  out  his  father's 
wish  to  decorate  the  ceiling  of  the  banqueting  saloon  at  WhitehalL  He 
now  entrusted  the  work  to  Rubens,  who,  with  the  series  of  Henry  IV. 
still  unfinished,  many  smaller  works  on  hand,  and  so  much  political 
travelling,  must  have  been  considerably  in  arrears  and  altogether  over- 
whelmed with  commissions.  But  Rubens,  as  he  was  not  in  Antwerp 
directing  aflFairs,  found  time  to  paint  a  few  extra  pictures  in  England. 
Amongst  other  things  he  did  the  Gerbier  Family^  a  portrait  of  Old  Parr^ 
and  Peace  and  War  (National  Gallery).  On  21st  February  1830,  before 
Rubens  left  England,  Charles  knighted  the  painter  and  sent  him  to 
Flanders  with  an  increased  reputation,  a  gold  chain  and  hopes  of  peace 
with  Spain. 

After  a  short  visit  at  the  court  of  Philip  IV.  to  render  an  account  of 
his  mission,  Rubens  again  began  work  at  Antwerp.  He  had  the 
Henry  IV.  series  on  his  hands,  the  Achilles  series  to  finish,  and  the 
Whitehall  decorations  to  begin.  The  Henry  IV,  series  he  never 
completed;  Marie  de' Medicis  was  exiled  in  ^831^  and  letters  in  the 
Sainsbury  papers  show  that  when  she  came  to  Antwerp,  Rubens  was 
rather  employed  in  raising  money  for  her  than  in  receiving  it  himself. 

^  Reproduced  in  the  Portfolio  monograph  on  the  Picture  G\ilery  of  Charles  /. 
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Isabella  Brant  had  now  been  dead  about  four  years ;  Rubens  was 
not  the  man  to  settle  down  alone  in  an  empty  house,  and  on  the 
6th  December  1630  he  married  Helen  Fourment.  Her  appearance 
pleased  Rubens ;  indeed,  women  of  her  type  had  always  haunted  the 
painter's  canvases,  and  now  from  this  time  she  herself,  the  incarnation  of 
the  Rubens  ideal  of  Venus,  sat  for  many  of  the  personages  in  her 
husband's  pictures.  Helen  was  the  youngest  of  the  seven  daughters  of 
Daniel  Fourment,  and  Rubens  must  have  known  her  from  her  childhood, 
since  Isabella  Brant's  sister  Clara  was  the  second  wife  of  Daniel  Four- 
ment. Indeed  he  often  painted  her  brothers,  and  sisters  long  before 
1830,  as  witness  the  Chapeau  de  Paille^  a  portrait  of  her  sister  Susan 
Fourment.  Helen  was  born  the  same  year,  16 14,  as  Rubens's  eldest  son 
Albert,  so  that  she  was  a  girl  of  sixteen  when  she  married  this  old 
gentleman  of  fifty-three,  who  suflFered  from  the  gout,  but  was  famous  and 
very  handsome,  a  noble  and  fairly  rich.  There  are  many  portraits  of 
Helen  Fourment  besides  those  pictures  in  which  she  is  introduced  under 
another  character.  One  of  these,  at  Munich,  shows  Helen  Fourment  and 
Rubens  with  a  boy  walking  in  their  garden  whilst  an  old  servant  feeds 
the  fowls.  The  superb  full-length  Helene  Fourment  a  la  Pelisse  at 
Vienna  gives  a  portrait  of  Helen  wrapped  only  in  a  fur-bordered  cloak, 
which  heightens  the  effect  of  her  dazzling  skin.  There  are  also  excellent 
portraits  at  the  Louvre,  the  Hague,  St  Petersburg,  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
case  of  many  portraits  painted  after  1624,  unless  there  happens  to  be 
documentary  evidence,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  settle  the  date 
only  by  the  mere  appearance  of  the  person.  For  instance,  Rooses  gives 
the  date  1625-26  to  the  Albert  and  Nicholas  of  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery, 
Vienna,  judging  by  apparent  ages  of  the  sitters  ;  but  Mr  Claude  Phillips 
maintains,  on  the  strength  of  his  resemblance  to  Helen,  that  the  younger 
boy  is  not  Nicholas,  son  of  the  first  wife,  but  Francis  Rubens  (1633- 
78),  son  of  the  second  wife,  which,  if  true,  would  assign  the  picture  to 
the  last  years  of  Rubens's  life. 

Although  Rubens  very  soon  after  his  marriage  fell  again  into  the 
political  whirlpool,  still  he  never  left  oflF  painting,  and  he  seems  to  have 
kept  up  his  interest  in  all  matters  concerning  art  and  learning.  On  ist 
August  1 63 1  he  wrote  a  very  interesting  letter  to  Junius,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel's  librarian,  who  had  written  a  book  on  The  Painting  of  the  Ancients. 
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Although  he  praises  the  book  warmly  he  takes  occasion  to  put  fiMth 
the  painter's  perpetual  plea  that  in  painting  the  eye  is  more  concerned 
than  the  ear ;  but  how  gravely  and  mildly  he  states  his  point !    One 
hardly  feels  the  full  import  of  the  words  unless  one  is  familiar  with 
the  sentiment.     The  tenor  of  the  letter  runs  :  God  forbid  that  I  should 
level  myself  with  the  Ancients  or  fail  in  respect  to  their  work ;  but  we 
cannot  see  a  picture  described  by  Pliny  or  the  expression  of  Eurj^dicc's 
face  in  a  lost  composition,  whereas  we  can  still   buy  and  still  admire 
Italian  works  of  art.     He  hints  that  the  scholarship  of  art  which  treats 
at  length  of  what  neither  the  writer  nor  the  reader  may  ever  see  were 
better  devoted  to  matters  that  may  be  still  judged  with  feeling  and  with 
critical  inquiry.     The  letter  bears  a  postscript  saying  that  Rubens  wrote 
it  standing  on  one  leg  ;  we  may  therefore  assume  that  his  life  was  not 
leisurely  at  this  moment.     He  was  soon  busy  over  the  question  of  the 
Dutch  Treaty,  meeting  at  Dunkirk   the    Marquis  d'Aytona  who  had 
succeeded  the  deceased  Spinola,  running  here  and  there  to  confer  with 
deputies  at  Liege  or  to  visit  politicians  in  Holland,  but  ever  spied  upon 
by  the  watchful  and  furtive  Gerbier,  who  complains,  in  letters  to  Charles!. 
and  Lord  Dorchester,  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  painter  on  the 
subject  of  his  political  intentions.     Twice  at  least  Rubens  went  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and   the  second  time  he  was  ill  received  and  even 
threatened  with  arrest.     In  fact  his  efforts  led  to  very  little  result  except 
a  final   humiliation  at   the  beginning  of   1633,  which  inclined   him  to 
dislike  the  business  of  political  agent.     On  his  return  from  the  Hague 
the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  one  of  the  popular  leaders,  demanded  an  account 
of  his  mission  and  insisted  on  seeing  his  papers.     Rubens,  strong  in  the 
orders  of  Isabella,  absolutely  refused  to  show  them  or  to  call  on  the 
Duke.     Letters  passed  between  them,  firm  on  the  part  of  the  painter, 
haughty  and  peremptory  on  the  part  of  the  great  man  ;  who  ended  up 
with  "  Je  seray  bien  aise  que  vous  appreniez  dorenavant  comme  doivent 
escrire  a  des  gens  de  ma  sorte  ceux  de  la  vostre."     Rubens  apologised, 
perhaps  too  humbly,  and  the  Duke  went  about  showing  the  correspondence 
in  triumph.     Writers  have  loaded  the  Duke  with  abuse  for  his  share  in 
this  business,  but  something  may  be  said  for  him  and  the  Deputies  to 
the  States-General  whom  he  represented.     They  were  the  patriotic  party, 
desirous  of  more  power  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  they  regarded 
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Rubens  as  a  Spanish  agent,  the  friend  of  tyranny,  and  not  as  one  eager 
to  do  good  to  his  country. 

The  death  of  his  friend  and  patron  the  Archduchess  Isabella  in 
1633  determined  the  disgusted  Rubens  to  abandon  politics,  which  he  had 
better  have  left  alone  from  the  first.  Ambition,  a  taste  for  grandeur, 
the  force  of  circumstances,  the  importunity  of  others,  gradually  led 
Rubens  into  this  worrying  and  treacherous  life,  which  laid  him  open  to 
the  insolence  of  officials  and  superiors.  In  those  days,  doubtless,  it  was 
better  either  to  remain  very  obscure  or  to  become  very  powerful,-  since 
such  a  successful  man  as  Rubens,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  could  be 
bullied  and  humiliated  by  a  Grand  Seigneur.  Perhaps  Artus,  the 
Dutch  painter  of  Leyden,  in  the  century  before,  chose  the  better  part 
in  wishing  to  remain  entirely  unknown.  Michiels  says  that  the  renowned 
Franz  Floris  visited  him  and  offi^red  to  take  him  to  Antwerp,  introduce 
him  to  the  world,  and  enable  him  to  live  like  a  lord.  Artus  told  Floris 
that  he  had  no  desire  for  luxury,  that  he  had  no  envy  of  the  great,  that 
he  limited  his  desires  to  living  gaily  and  peacefully  in  his  broken-down 
old  shanty  of  a  house. 


CHAPTER    IV 

Last  Tears  of  Rubens' s  Life  and  Work 

Increasing  gout  caused  Rubens  to  live  so  quietly  in  the  folloiving  years 
that  he  was  not  even  able  to  be  present  at  the  great  event  of  the  time 
— the   entry  into   Antwerp  of  Ferdinand,   the   brother  of   Philip  IV. 
Ferdinand  succeeded  Isabella  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Flanders,  and  he  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Antwerp  in   1635   ^^^^^  travels,   delays,  and 
even  a  battle  on   the   way.     It  was    Rubens  who  had   charge    of  the 
decorations  and  the  triumphal  arches,   and,  with  some  depression,  he 
must   have   thought   of  the   time  when   he   helped   Vaenius    with   the 
preparations  for  the  entry  of  his  own  familiar  sovereigns,  Albert  and 
Isabella.     Two  of  his  designs  for  arches  and  one  of  a  triumphal  car  may 
be  seen  painted  on  panels  in  the  Antwerp  Museum.     They  are   very 
slight,  free  and  elegant,  evidently  quite  his  own  work — a  thin  brown 
wash  dexterously  touched  with  solider  modelling  of  the  brighter  parts. 
Gevartius,  as  secretary  to  the  Town  Council,  wrote  an  account  of  these 
celebrations ;   Van  Thulden,  one  of  Rubens's  good  pupils,   undertook 
the  illustrations,  with  the  exception  of  two  by  the  master  himself,  one  a 
frontispiece,  the  drawing  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  Cambridge ;   the   other  an  equestrian  portrait  of   Ferdinand. 
For  the  drawing  of  the  triumphal  car  Rubens  rpceived  from  the  town  of 
Antwerp   84  florins  worth  of  vin  de  Paris.     The  painter's  favour  at 
court,  and  his  political  missions  in  the  interest  of  Spain,  caused  certain      1 
people  to  regard  him  as  a  time-server,  one  careless  of  true  patriotism  and 
tepid  in  the  popular  cause.     Rooses  thinks  that  his  decoration,   Cnn- 
tnerce   quitUng  Antwerf^   set   up   during  the  "solemn  entry,"  may  be 
taken  as  a  kind  of  secret  protest  against  the  mistakes  of  the  Spanish 
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Government.  The  galleries  of  Vienna  and  Dresden  possess  large  pictures 
also  painted  for  this  public  festival,  that  of  Brussels  the  portraits  of  Albert 
and  Isabella,  which  are  excellently  reproduced  in  these  pages. 

About  this  date,  1635,  Rubens  sent  to  England  the  pictures  that 
now  adorn  the  ceiling  of  Whitehall.  To  save  the  heavy  duty  they 
were  embarked  at  Dunkirk,  which  was  still  an  English  port.  When 
they  arrived  at  London  it  was  found  that  Rubens  had  miscalculated 
the  English  foot,  and  the  canvases  never  properly  fitted  their  places. 
Subsequent  damp  and  unskilful  restoration  have  still  further  damaged 
the  paintings ;  but,  in  spite  of  cutting,  mildewing,  and  repainting,  one 
is  forced  to  admit  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  decorations  is  very 
noble,  and  very  suitable  to  the  size  and  height  of  the  hall.  Both  this 
and  the  Medicis  series  have  been  abused  for  the  mixture  of  fable  and 
history,  mythology  and  real  life,  which  enters  into  their  composition. 
Still  they  are  full  of  beauties,  and,  where  it  can  be  easily  seen,  as  in 
the  Medicis  series,  admirably  true  and  dignified  gesture.  Every  one 
must  remember  the  stately  figures  in  the  Landing  of  Marie  de  Medicis ; 
the  grace  of  the  bowing  courtier,  the  haughty  air  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
rich  and  splendid  pomp  of  the  surroundings  ;  the  golden  barge,  the 
green  water  lashed  up  by  exuberant  creatures  of  the  stream,  Neptune 
and  the  buxom  wallowing  nymphs  of  the  Rhone.  Our  idea  of  Henry 
IV.  is  tied  to  that  splendid  idealisation,  that  fusion  of  king,  lover,  and 
romantic  adventurer  which  came  so  naturally  from  the  creative  brush  of 
Rubens,  and  which  is  very  well  shown  in  the  picture  Henry  IV.  receiving 
the  Portrait  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  It  was  only  when  he  sat  down  before 
a  little  canvas  to  make  a  common  likeness  of  a  common  human  being 
that  Rubens's  inspiration  sometimes  failed  him.  On  the  tide  of  con- 
ception which  bore  him  through  a  great  work,  Rubens  was  often  both 
natural  and  imaginative,  portrait-painter  and  decorator.  As  Mr.  Henley 
says  of  Burns,  to  see  him  at  his  best  you  must  see  him  stimulated  by 
the  romantic  touch  of  his  predecessors.  In  Rubens's  case  emulation  of 
the  great  Italian  decorators  warmed  him  to  his  work,  and  a  portrait 
tuned  to  the  key  of  a  decorative  picture  has  often  more  seeming  vitality 
and  character  than  a  direct  likeness  taken  deliberately  from  the  sitter. 

Rubens  was  not  paid  more  quickly  by  Charles  than  by  Marie  de 
Medicis,  and  Gerbier  wrote  letters  to  the  King  complaining  that  people 
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talked  of  his  royal  master's  poverty  or  penury  with  unbecoming  freedom. 
Indeed  Rubens  may  at  times  have  felt  pinched  by  a  want  of  ready 
money  ;  he  bought  many  pictures  and  curios,  and  his  expenses  woe 
great  in  every  direction.  One  must  not  build  much,  however,  on  his 
selling  the  choice  of  his  Italian  treasures  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham; 
for  political  ends  he  may  have  wished  to  conciliate  that  nobleman. 
Even  if  he  wanted  money  occasionally,  as  one  might  think  from  i 
letter  .in  which  he  complains  to  Peiresc  that  he  is  out  of  pocket  over 
the  Medicis  series,  he  could  never  be  really  distressed,  since  his  picture- 
factory  was  always  running  at  Antwerp,  and  year  by  year  he  w» 
turning  out  easel-pictures  by  himself  or  his  pupils.  During  tlus  laa 
period  of  his  life,  from  1630  to  1640,  he  put  forth  a  great  deal  of  very 
fine  work,  in  spite  of  his  growing  tendency  to  gout.  Philip  IV.  was  a 
constant  customer  of  these  later  years,  and  through  his  brother  Ferdinand 
he  ordered  many  pictures  from  Rubens  and  his  pupils.  Moreover,  the 
King  employed  Rubens  as  a  kind  of  agent  or  buyer  of  works  of  art,  so 
that  not  all  the  pictures  sent  to  Spain  by  Rubens  during  these  years 
were  by  his  own  hand,  or  even  by  those  of  his  pupils. 

Between  1630  and  1636  Rubens  sent  twenty-five  pictures  to  Philip's 
first  Queen,  Isabella  de  Bourbon  ;  but  the  King  was  so  pleased  with  them 
that  he  put  them  in  his  supper-room  next  his  own  bedroom.  In  1636 
Philip,  through  his  brother,  ordered  more  pictures  to  decorate  the  Torre 
de  la  Parada,  a  hunting  lodge,  some  miles  from  Madrid.  At  the  end 
of  1637  they  were  not  ready,  and,  according  to  Ferdinand's  letters, 
Rubens  would  fix  no  precise  date,  but  only  promised  that  he  and  the 
other  painters  would  not  lose  an  hour  of  daylight.  On  the  21st  of 
January  1638  Rubens  wanted  still  twenty  days  more  to  allow  the 
canvases  time  to  dry  properly  ;  and  the  Cardinal  Archduke  wisely  agreed, 
remarking  to  Philip,  "  Comme  il  s'y  entend  nlleux  que  moi,  j'ai  cede." 
Buyers  of  to-day  might  take  a  lesson  from  the  modesty  of  this  royal 
patron  of  the  arts.  On  the  nth  March  1638  the  pictures  left  for 
Spain,  and  amongst  them  were  the  Battle  of  the  L^piths  and  Centaurs^ 
the  Rape  of  Proserpine^  Orpheus  and  Eurydice^  the  Banquet  of  Tereus^ 
and  one  or  two  others,  as  well  as  much  work  by  pupils  and  friends. 
Probably  Juno  creating  the  Milky  Way^  Vulcan^  Mercury  and  Argus^ 
Fortune^  Flora^  and  others  by  Rubens  or  his  school  were  amongst  the 
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numbers  that  swelled  this  huge  list  of  1638  to  the  total  of  1 12  pictures. 
Most  of  them  were  destined  for  the  decoration  of  the  Palace  of  Buen 
Retiro,  to  which  Velazquez  also  contributed  no  small  amount  of  work, 
and  amongst  other  things  his  famous  Surrender  of  Breda.  No  sooner 
was  this  vast  cargo  arrived  in  Spain  than  Philip  sent  a  fresh  order  for 
more  pictures  to  be  despatched  with  all  expedition.  They  were  sent  off 
on  27th  February  1639.  Ferdinand,  in  his  letter  to  the  King,  says  that 
Rubens,  **  to  gain  time,"  was  obliged  to  do  them  all  with  his  own  hand. 
This  supports  the  legend  of  his  wonderful  rapidity  of  execution  ;  his 
pictures  were  not  finished  the  faster  for  collaboration,  but  by  its  aid  he 
could  undertake  several  large  commissions  at  the  same  time.  The 
Judgment  of  Paris^  now  in  the  Prado,  the  latest  and  finest  of  his  three 
versions  of  this  subject,  belongs  to  this  period  of  his  life  and  to  the  same 
year,  1639,  ^^  ^^^  Three  Graces  of  the  Prado.  They  are  notably 
characteristic  of  the  late  Rubens  working  on  secular  subjects  which  gave 
a  free  scope  to  his  exuberant  and  joyous  temperament.  Age,  illness, 
sorrow,  and  political  distraction  had  enfeebled  his  body,  but  they  were 
unable  to  tame  the  rich  sensuousness  of  his  conception.  Never  did 
Rubens  show  his  intense  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  flesh  and  the 
delights  of  colour  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  pictures  of  his  old  age. 
The  two  pictures  in  the  Prado  just  mentioned  contain,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  life-sized  nudes  painted  with  such  an  admirable  gusto  that  even 
the  votary  of  slender  forms  is  almost  persuaded  to  renounce  his  natural 
worship.  The  figures  in  the  Judgment  of  Paris  (National  Gallery)  are 
much  below  life-size,  and,  although  almost  entirely  the  work  of  Rubens, 
represent  him  in  a  more  chastened  mood  than  that  which  inspired  the 
Three  Graces  ^f  the  Prado.  His  Three  Graces  of  the  Uffizi,  Florence, 
may  please  some  by  their  slenderer  and  more  Italian  stateliness,  but  they 
please  certain  minds  simply  because  they  are  not  an  expression  of  the 
real  Rubens.  The  function  of  imagination  in  painting  mainly  regulates 
the  artist's  relation  to  nature,  and  only  to  a  minor  extent  his  adaptation 
of  older  pictorial  formulas  and  traditions.  Imagination  is  shown  in  the 
way  a  painter  grapples  with  his  own  view  of  facts,  and,  as  it  were,  forces 
nature  to  assist  him  in  expressing  his  emotions  about  the  world  of  forms, 
colours,  and  lights.  People  are  apt  to  call  a  painter  imaginative  in 
proportion  as  he  copies  the  style  of  old  pictures,  whose  aspect  has  become 
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for  us  a  sign  of  poetical  and  religious  feeling.  To  follow  the  things  that 
Raphael  liked  in  the  world,  or  the  types  and  methods  of  a  still  older  art, 
is  to  play  with  other  men's  imaginations  in  a  decorative  or  dilettante 
spirit  instead  of  creating  new  types  and  new  visions  out  of  the  raw 
material  of  one's  own  tastes  and  tendencies.  In  fact  it  is  culture,  taste 
at  the  best,  and  *  never  imagination  ;  the  studious  intelligence  of  the  man 
who  sees  through  the  eyes  of  the  early  Italians  or  the  later  Rossetti  ;  not 
the  first-hand  conception  of  those  who  make  new  art,  as  Rembrandt, 
Velazquez,  Manet,  Corot,  and,  in  one  half  of  his  work,  Rubens.  Such  coo- 
isiderations,  however,  belong  more  properly  to  an  essay  on  the  art  of  Rubens 
than  to  a  short  life  in  which  one  has  not  space  to  treat  them  at  sufficient 
length,  or  to  reconcile  them  with  former  statements  on  portraiture. 

Further   commissions   from   Philip   found   Rubens   suffering    under 
attacks  of  the  gout,  which  obliged  him  to  intermit  his  painting  with 
periods  of  idleness.     Some  of  these  pictures  were  to  be  done  in  collabora- 
tion with  Snyders,  others  by  Rubens  alone.    Four  lai^e  canvases,  Hercules^ 
Andromeda^  a  Reconciliation  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines^  and  a  Rape  of  the 
SabineSy  were  to  be  painted  entirely  by  the  master.     Before  his  death,  in 
May  1 640,  Rubens  had  only  finished  one  of  these  four,  and  had  merely 
laid  in  the  others.  ■  Ferdinand  turned  to  Van  Dyck,  who  had  just  left 
England,  as  the  best  person  to  finish  them,  but  he  refused  the  job,  and 
oflfered  a  work  of  his  own  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the   four. 
But  Van  Dyck  also  had  no  more  time  to  work  ;  although  twenty-two  years 
younger  than  Rubens,  he  only  survived  his  master  a  few  months,  and 
died  in  December  1 64 1 .     To  Jordaens,  then,  the  heirs  of  Rubens  allotted 
the  task  of  completing  two  of  the  pictures,  which  the  master  had  left 
unfinished — an  ungrateful  and  an  unnecessary  task,  which    in    almost 
every  case  were  better  left  undone.     The  King  of  Spain  was  not  the 
only  buyer  who  waited  for  his  purchases  till  Rubens  was  dead.      In 
1637,  Jabach,  a  banker,  a  collector,  and  a  dealer  of  some  renown,  had 
ordered,    through    the    Dutch   painter   Gueldorp,   an   altar-piece    from 
Rubens  for  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.     Rubens  accepted  willingly,  and 
in  writing  he  mentions  his  "  aflfection  for  the  town  where  he  had  been 
brought  up  till  he  was  ten  years  old."    The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter^  which 
he  painted  for  this  commission,  did  not  reach  Cologne  till  after  Rubens 
was  dead  and  buried. 
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This  Jabach  was  one  of  those  into  whose  hands  fell  some  of  the 
collection  of  works  of  art  which  Rubens  left  behind  at  his  death.     Mnf', 
of  these  consisted  of  paintings  and  drawings  by  his  own  hand  ; 
again,  were  the  works  of  other  men  that  he  had  accumulated  ia 
course  of  his  life.     By  his  will  Rubens  left  family  portr^ts  and 
like  to  his  own  wife  and  children  ;  to  Helen  Fourment,  for  inst 
specially  bequeathed  the  Hilene  Fourment  a  la  Pelisse^  which  sh 
in  a  somewhat  undressed  condition.     The  drawings  were  to  be 
the  benefit  of  his  heirs,  together  with  the  pictures,  except  copiet 
works  by  other  artists,  which  were  to  be  reserved  till  his  youngest 
should  reach  eighteen,  in  case  any  of  them  might  become  painters  or 
marry  a  painter.     The  youngest  was  Constance  Albertina,  who  was" 
on  3rd  February   1641,  after  her  father's  death,  and  became  a 
the  Convent  of  La  Cambre,  near  Brussels.     Albert,  the  eldest,  a 
studious  person,  died  of  grief  in  1657  at  the  death  of  his  son 
bite  of  a  mad  dog;   Nicholas  died  before  him  in  1655  ;   of 
children,  the  eldest,  Clara,  died  in   1689,  Francis  in   1678,  Isa 
1652,  Peter  PaQl  in  1684.     ^^  ^^  Helen  Fourment,  she  married 
and  made  a  good  match  with  Jean  Baptiste  Broeckhoven,  a  chev 
baron,  a  count,  and  an  ambassador. 

Ferdinand,  acting  for  his  brother  Philip  IV.,  bought  thirt]MHi| 
pictures,  eighteen  of  which  were  by  Rubens,  for  the  sum  of  I'j^ngjfSk 
florins.  Several  of  those  by  Rubens  still  exist  in  Madrid, 
George  and .  the  Dragon^  the  Holy  Family  and  Saints^  Nymphs 
Satyrs^  the  Supper  at  EmmauSy  a  Dance  of  Villagers  ;  also  several 
or  rather  free  translations  of  Titians  which  Rubens  had  made  dwiMg' 
his  second  sojourn  in  Spain  ;  one  of  these,  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  PrMK.- 
may  still  be  compared  with  Titian's  original  in  the  same  gallery. 

Jabach  secured  a  number  of  the  drawings,  which  he  afterwards  aclt 
to  Louis  XIV.,  and  from  the  royal  collection  they  have  passed  into  ife^. 
national  museum  of  the  Louvre.  Vienna,  as  we  have  already  skA^. 
possesses  the  largest  and  the  best  collection  of  drawings  by  RufaeoK 
Most  of  the  sketches  in  monochrome,  and  many  of  the  drawings  node 
for  engravers,  are  less  certainly  by  Rubens  than  the  studies  made  fioiR 
nature  which  afterwards  served  for  pictures.  The  appearance  of  Rubess 
when  old  may  be  seen  in  the  Virgin  with  Saints  of  the  St.  Jacques 
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Church,  Antwerp.  He  personates  St.  George,  while  his  two  wives  and 
other  members  of  his  family  appear  in  the  various  characters  of  the 
picture.  Rubens  at  Sixty ^  in  the  Vienna  Museum,  was  painted  about  the 
same  time  as  St.  George^  to  which  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance. 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  best  and  most  interesting  of  his 
works  were  done  by  Rubens  after  the  year  1624.  This  period  opens 
with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1624),  in  the  Antwerp  Museum,  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus  (1624),  Berlin,  and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
(1626)  in  the  Antwerp  Cathedral.  It  includes  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  (circa  1635),  Munich;  Christ  carrying  the  Cross  (1635), 
Brussels  Museum;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lievin  (1635),  Brussels;  the 
Venus  of  Vienna  (i  630-1),  and  most  of  the  pictures  in  our  National 
Gallery.  It  ends  with  the  Virgin  and  Saints  (1639),  ^^  ^^^  chapel  of 
the  Rubens  family,  St.  Jacques,  Antwerp ;  with  the  Three  Graces  (1639), 
the  Jardin  d' Amour  (1638),  and  other  pictures  at  Madrid. 

It  is  in  1624  that  this  third  manner  of  painting  begins  to  become 
evident,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  higher  keys  of  colour,  of  shadows  less  marked, 
less  heavy,  less  black  or  brown  ;  of  a  thinner  lay  in,  of  pigment  generally 
less  dense  ;  of  tints  more  aerial,  more  fused  and  broken  ;  of  a  touch 
slippery,  expressive,  and  far  more  dexterous  than  that  of  the  earlier 
periods.  I  think  the  change  partly  grew  from  the  constant  working 
over  his  pupils'  painting  which  Rubens  practised  during  the  execution 
of  the  five  large  series  of  decorations  which  almost  overUp  each  other 
from  1618  to  1623.  He  could  not  help  thinking  much  of  processes, 
of  the  economy  of  time  and  brushwork,  of  the  use  and  quality  ot 
underpainting,  of  the  value  and  importance  of  a  few  marked  finishing 
touches.  You  may  think,  too,  and  I  should  agree  with  you,  that,  when 
he  had  brought  the  solid,  heavy  style  of  the  second  period  to  such 
perfection  of  process  that  it  could  be  applied  almost  mechanically  by  his 
pupils  to  translate  his  sketches,  Rubens  would  get  sick  of  it  as  a  method 
of  working  for  himself,  and  that,  using  the  experience  he  had  acquired 
on  the  Luxembourg  series,  he  would  paint  one  or  two  large  pictures 
entirely  with  his  own  hand  as  experiments  in  a  new  style.  Such  are  the 
two  canvases  chosen  by  Max  Rooses  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the 
third  manner,  namely,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi^  Antwerp  Museum, 
and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin ^  Antwerp  Cathedral. 
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One  must  not  expect  to  perceive  readily,  or  on  any  given  occasion, 
the  distinction  between  works  painted  before  or  after  1624.  It  has 
been  said  that  Rubens  gave  indications  of  his  later  manner  before  1624, 
and  it  should  be  added  that  in  the  later  period  he  now  and  again  reverted 
to  a  small  style,  a  solid  vehicle  or  a  quiet  and  careful  method  of  handling. 
Besides  changes  in  Rubens  one  must  take  account  also  of  the  tastes  of 
the  spectator,  the  condition  of  the  picture,  and  the  accidents  of  exhibitioD 
at  the  time.  It  is  useful  to  note  the  differences  of  opinion  among  those 
who  really  like  and  understand  painting  ;  so  much  depends  on  the  light 
in  which  the  picture  is  seen,  on  its  state  as  to  dirt  and  varnish,  and  on  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  at  the  particular  moment,  that  even  the  same  man 
holds  different  opinions  on  different  occasions.  Such  transient  influences 
combine  with  his  permanent  tastes  and  modify  his  judgment  ;  and 
perhaps  nothing  biasses  him  more  strongly  or  more  unconsciously 
than  the  character  of  what  has  previously  occupied  his  mind  and 
eye.  Has  he  travelled  through  varied  and  exciting  scenes,  has  he 
lived  quietly  in  the  study  of  nature,  has  he  satiated  his  eye  with 
indiscriminate  and  sensational  picture -seeing,  has  he  relaxed  his  taste 
with  vapid  eighteenth-century  decoration,  has  he  stimulated  his  faculties 
in  the  presence  of  some  painter  like  Velazquez }  Whatever  he  has  been 
taking  in,  the  taste  of  it  prepares  his  palate  to  receive  with  pleasure  or 
disgust  the  art  he  is  about  to  contemplate.  Moreover,  the  painter,  who 
thinks  of  his  own  art,  who  looks  comparatively  seldom  at  pictures,  and 
then  only  at  those  he  likes,  naturally  adopts  a  different  attitude  to  art 
from  that  of  the  student  of  history  whose  pursuits  lead  him  to  examine 
with  eagerness  work  of  all  kinds,  of  every  degree  of  merit,  and  not  seldom 
perhaps  that  of  unsympathetic  epochs. 

Neither  Delacroix  nor  Fromentin  pretends  to  tell  you  the  dates  of  all 
pictures  by  Rubens,  to  determine  exactly  the  share  that  pupils  took  in 
their  execution,  or  to  assign  every  canvas  to  one  of  the  accepted  manners 
in  which  the  artist  painted.  Painters  never  know  so  much  about  painting 
as  critics  and  historians,  or  at  any  rate  they  affect  to  feel  less  confidence 
in  their  guesses.  I  have  never  heard  any  painter,  even  about  his  favourite 
artist,  speak  so  cock-surely  of  "  manners "  and  "  attributions,"  as  some 
writers  will,  even  when  they  treat  of  quite  obscure  practitioners.  It  is 
true  that    painters  have  not  hunted  archives  for  confirmation   of  their 
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suppositions  ;  it  is  true,  however,  that  now  and  again  they  give  way  to 


Ruiem  at  the  age  of  Sixty.     Imperial  Gallery,  l^ieitna. 
From  a  Pht^graph  by  Lotay. 

an  explosion  of  contemptuous  certainty,  as  when  Fromentin  says  of  the 
Incredulity  of  Si.  Thomas  (Antwerp  Museum),  "  Cela  un  Rubens  ?  quelle 
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erreur  !  "  This  only  means,  what  every  person  will  allow,  that  one  finds 
nothing  there  of  the  qualities  usually  admired  in  a  Rubens.  Fromentin 
liked  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (St.  Jean,  Malines)  better  than  any  of 
the  numerous  versions.  At  any  rate,  he  considered  it  the  most  serious ; 
he  called  the  celebrated  canvas  in  the  Antwerp  Museum  less  carefully 
studied  than  that  of  Brussels,  less  accomplished  than  that  of  Malines. 
He  speaks,  however,  with  admiration  of  the  audacity,  certainty,  and 
rapidity  of  the  style  of  the  Antwerp  picture.  It  is,  according  to  him^  a 
"  tour  de  force  "  ;  and  he  adds,  "  Pas  un  trou ;  pas  une  violence  ;  une 
vaste  demi-teinte  claire  et  des  lumieres  sans  exces  enveloppent  toutes 
les  figures  appuyees  Tune  sur  Tautre."  With  admiring  zeal  he  also 
praises  the  sure,  rapid,  and  surprising  execution  of  other  pictures,  as  the 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  (Notre  Dame,  Malines),  the  Coup  de  Lance 
(Antwerp  Museum),  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  y  and  the  Elevation  of  the 
Cross  (Antwerp  Cathedral).  But  the  Magi  at  Malines  he  considers 
the  final  expression  of  its  subject,  and  one  of  the  finest  efforts  of  Rubcos 
in  the  spectacular  kind  of  art.  He  prefers  it  to  the  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes y  although  his  interest  in  that  astonishing  canvas  caused  him.  ID 
write  much  more  fully  upon  it,  and  in  his  most  witty  and  intelligent  y^aau 
The  Trinity y  the  Christ  a  la  Paillcy  the  St.  Catharine^  and  some  others  4t 
Antwerp,  Fromentin  liked  little  better  than  he  did  the  IncredulUf 
of  St.  Thomas.  The  Trinity  which  Rooses  dates  1620,  Fromentm 
would  assign  to  the  pre-Italian  period  in  spite  of  the  foreshortening  of 
Christ's  body.  The  Vierge  au  Perroquet^  "  beau  tableau  presque  imper- 
sonnel,"  smacks  in  his  opinion  of  Italy  and  recalls  Venice.  Froraentifl 
wonders  why  Van  Dyck  turned  to  it  for  inspiration.  Although  he 
admires  the  Coup  de  Lance^  yet  it  is  "  un  tableau  decousu  avec  de  grands 
vides,  des  aigreurs,  de  vastes  taches  un  peu  arbitraires,  belles  en  soi,  mats 
de  rapports  douteux."  The  Education  of  the  Virgin  is  a  charming 
decoration,  but  he  would  keep  only  the  Virgin  and  the  two  winged 
figures.  It  is  the  Communion  of  St.  Francis  that  he  always  comes  back 
to  in  the  Antwerp  Museum.  "  Quand  on  a  longuement  examine  cette 
oeuvre  sans  pareille,  ou  Rubens  se  transfigure,  on  ne  peut  plus  regarder 
rien,  ni  personne,  ni  les  autres,  ni  Rubens  lui-meme ;  il  faut  pour 
aujourd'hui  quitter  le  musee." 

Only  in  a  special  study  of  the  art  of  Rubens  could  I  contrast  with 
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those  of  Fromentin,  the  opinions  of  other  men  (not  to  speak  of  my 
own),  which  I  have  gathered  together  and  compared  in  the  course  of 
reading  or  conversation.  I  will,  however,  touch  upon  the  views  of 
Eugene  Delacroix,  a  painter  who,  in  the  late  French  revival  of  art, 
especially  chose  Rubens  as  an  example,  and  a  subject  for  study.  Delacroix 
says  :  "  At  Antwerp,  the  Communion  of  St.  Francis^  which  I  did  not  like, 
has  become  my  favourite  ;  and  I  also  liked  Christ  on  the  Knees  of  the 
Eternal  Father  {i.e.  the  Trinity)^  which  must  be  of  the  same  time " 
(which  is  indeed  of  the  following  year).  He  agreed  with  Fromentin  as 
to  the  splendid  mastery  of  Christ  carrying  the  Cross  (1637),  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Liivin  (1635),  ^^  Brussels.  Concerning  the  Adorations 
of  the  Magiy  at  first  he  liked  best  that  of  Brussels,  but  finally,  he  found  it 
too  dry  and  preferred  the  Antwerp  picture.  Unlike  Fromentin,  he  could 
not  tear  himself  away  from  the  Vierge  au  Perroquet  and  the  Trinity  any 
more  than  from  the  Communion  of  St.  Francis.  Delacroix  states  that 
Rubens  begins  by  modelling  his  figures  in  a  thin  half-tint,  upon  which 
he  afterwards  plants  the  strongest  darks  and  highest  lights,  much  after 
the  manner  in  which  Corot  usually  treated  trees.  He  thinks  that 
Rubens,  unlike  Veronese,  often  painted  details  in  afterwards,  such  as  the 
eyes,  eyebrows,  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  worked  them  into  the  wet 
paint.  In  this  account  he  describes  the  good  works  only,  for  the 
harder  and  inferior  pictures,  in  his  opinion,  were  painted  bit  by  bit, 
separately. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that  Rooses  considers  the  Trinity  ^  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Virginy  the  Vierge  au  Perroquet  at  Antwerp,  and  the  Jesus^ 
St.  Johny  two  Angels  and  a  Lamb  at  Berlin,  in  a  large  measure  the  work 
of  pupils,  and  merely  retouched  by  Rubens.  He  admits  the  tameness  of 
the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas ^  but  considers  it  entirely  by  the  hand  of  the 
master.  Neither  Delacroix  nor  Fromentin  ever  saw,  at  least  never  spoke 
of,  Helen  Fourment  with  a  Fan  (1630-31,  Hermitage),  Helen  and  Rubens 
in  their  Garden  (1630-31,  Munich),  the  Jardin  d' Amour  (1638,  Madrid), 
Rubens  at  Sixty  (Vienna),  or  the  Dance  of  Peasants  (1639,  Madrid). 
These  Rooses  praises  as  wholly  by  Rubens,  and  very  precious  examples  of 
his  different  kinds  of  work.  All  but  the  last  contain  family  portraits  of 
great  beauty  and  historical  value.  For  my  own  part  I  admire  without 
reserve  the  two  Madrid  canvases  with  their  exquisite  workmanship,  their 
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wonderful  movement  and  gesture,  and  their  tender  and  delicious  colour- 
ing. Yet  I  confess  that  from  no  picture  by  Rubens  do  I  get  such  a 
strong  conviction  of  truth,  such  a  sensation  of  natural  life,  and  such  an 
illusion  of  the  ugly  or  unfamiliar  made  beautiful  as  I  do  from  the  FoitT 
Heads  of  a  Negro  (Brussels).  I  think  that  even  the  black  and  white 
illustration  to  this  monograph  suffices  to  convey  an  impression  of  its 
dignified  truth. 
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Archaic  Statuettes — General  Remarks 

In  a  large  collection  of  ancient  bronze  statuettes,  such  as  that  of  the 

British  Museum,  there  are  necessarily  many  which  have  no  particular 

merit  as  works  of  art,  yet  even  the  most  insignificant  of  them  may  here  and 

there  be  of  service  to  an  artist.     Let  me 

give  an  instance.    We  have  a  very  small 

bronze  of  a  Gaulish  woman — apparently 

a  prisoner  of  war — which  hardly  any 

one  would  think  of  stopping  to  look  at 

(Fig.   i).      It  happens,  however,  that 

a    distinguished    French    sculptor,    M. 

Chapu,  caught  sight  of  this  figure,  and 

made  a  sketch  of  it  many  years  ago 

when  on  a  visit  here.    Time  passed,  and 

he  produced  his  celebrated   statue  of 

Joan  of  Arc,  where  she  is  represented 

seated  on  the  ground  with  both  hands 

clasped    vigorously    round    one    knee. 

Our   statuette   is    also    seated   on   the        Vio.^.-Gaulish  Femak  Prmn^r. 

Britiih  Museum. 
ground,  and   there  is  no   doubt   that 

this  posture   was    characteristic    of    Gaulish   women    in   circumstances 
of  despair.      Thereupon  a  candid  archsolt^ist  wrote  to  the  sculptor 
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calling  his  attention  to  the  resemblance  between  his  statue  and  tk 
small  bronze  in  the  British  Museum.  M.  Chapu  searched  his  note- 
books, found  the  sketch  he  had  made,  and  forwarded  it  along  with  a  draw- 
ing of  his  own  statue.  The  resemblance  extends  only  to  the  posture  of 
the  two  figures  ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  sight  of  our 
small  bronze  may  have  helped  the  sculptor  unconsciously  to  select,  frcan 
among  other  conceptions  then  floating  in  his  mind,  the  one  which  he  finally 
worked  out.  The  moral  of  the  story  seems  to  be  that  the  most  in^aifi- 
cant  of  our  statuettes  may,  on  a  propitious  occasion,  render  a  true 
to  an  artist.  And  the  reason  no  doubt  is  this,  that  many  of  them 
duce  the  conceptions  of  men  more  gifted  than  the  actual  makers  of  the 
statuettes. 

At  present  we  know  almost  nothing  of  who  the  men  were  wio 
made  our  bronze  statuettes,  whether  they  had  been  attached  to  the 
workshops  of  sculptors,  or  whether  they  were  a  class  by  themselves, 
standing  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  sculptors  as  the  painters  rf 
Greek  vases  stood  to  the  great  painters  of  their  day.  Most  probably  riicy 
were  a  class  of  minor  artists  created  by  the  constant  demand  for  statuettes 
to  be  dedicated  in  the  temples.  The  excavations  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  and  at  Olympia  have  shown  how  vast  must  have  been  the  number 
of  the  statuettes  deposited  by  devotees  in  these  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  of  our  bronze 
statuettes  had  been  made  by  this  special  class  of  craftsmen.  We  are  told 
of  one  sculptor  whose  small  models  fetched  extravagant  prices,  and  we  can 
believe  that  even  greater  men  than  he  had  occasionally  produced  statuettes 
finished  with  ^very  accuracy  of  detail,  and  had  allowed  them  to  be  cast  in 
bronze.  There  may  have  been  some  etiquette  limiting  the  production  of 
such  figures.  That  we  do  not  know  ;  but  certainly  not  a  few  of  our 
statuettes  are  of  such  excellence  that  we  can  hardly  believe  them  to  be  the 
work  of  minor  craftsmen,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  skill  we  sec 
occasionally  displayed  by  those  other  craftsmen,  the  vase-painters, 

We  have  almost  no  direct  information  as  to  how  far  bronze  statuettes 
had  been  employed  by  the  Greeks  for  the  adornment  of  their  dwelling- 
houses.  We  know  that  Alexander  the  Great  carried  about  on  his  cam- 
paigns a  small  bronze  Heracles,  the  work  of  his  favourite  sculptw 
Lysippos.     In  Roman  times  Sulla  carried  in  his  bosom  when  in  battle  a 
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small  figure  of  Apollo,  and  much  the  same  is  told  of  Nero  and  of 
Hadrian.  We  may  fairly  conjecture  that  the  desire  to  be  surrounded 
in  their  homes  by  beautiful  bronzes  had  been  customary  among  the  well- 
to-do  people  of  antiquity.     Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  essentially 


Fig.  Z. — Brsnze  Mirrsr-caie. 
Greek  teerk,  about  \00  B.C.      British  Museum. 

Greek  towns.  Possibly  enough  the  luxury  of  private  life  may  have  been 
greater  there  than  in  the  older  cities  of  Greece  proper.  But  even  making 
a  liberal  allowance  of  that  kind,  we  should  still  be  struck  by  the  number 
of  beautiful  bronzes  in  the  museum  of  Naples,  collected  from  the  ruins  of 
private  houses  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.     In  many  instances  these 
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bronzes  were  attached  to  pieces  of  furniture,  or  were  kept  in  show-cases, 
as  nowadays.  Larger  specimens  stood  on  pillars.  These  bronzes  arc 
exclusively  of  Greek  workmanship,  and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  in 
Greece  itself  there  had  prevailed  a  more  or  less  similar  degree  of  house- 
hold taste.  At  present  we  have  at  all  events  this  testimony,  that  in  Greek 
tombs  of  the  best  age  there  are  frequently  discovered  bronze  mirrors 
supported  on  statuettes  of  great  beauty,  as  also  circular  mirror-cases 
grandly  enriched  with  reliefs,  as  in  Fig.  2,  with  its  splendid  steadfast  fecc 
set  in  the  midst  of  wavering  curls.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  these 
objects  had  not  previously  served  for  daily  use  or  household  adornment 

When  we  find  large  numbers  of  statuettes  presented  to  the  temples  c^' 
the  gods  we  arc  almost  bound  to  conclude  that  these  objects  had  been 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  donors.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  were  images 
of  a  favourite  deity,  as  of  Athene  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  We  can 
understand  these  having  been  purchased  and  taken  direct  to  the  temple 
without  in  any  way  being  associated  with  the  home  life  of  the  devotee. 
But  there  remains  a  vast  number  of  bronzes  found  on  the  Acropolis 
and  at  Olympia  which  do  not  come  into  this  category.  It  may  be  that 
the  donors  of  these  had  usually  no  feeling  beyond  that  of  making  a 
gift  to  the  god.  Still  one  would  like  to  think  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  bronzes  found  on  the  sites  of  temples  had  at  one  time  been 
valued  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  To  surrender  what  was  most 
prized  for  the  sake  of  future  happiness  was  an  idea  familiar  to  the 
Greeks.  The  reader  will  remember  the  incident  of  Polycrates.  He  had 
been  told  to  throw  into  the  sea  what  he  valued  highest,  and  chose  a  ring 
from  his  finger.  But  apparently  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  sincere 
in  his  choice,  because  the  ring  was  found  subsequently  inside  a  fish  and 
brought  back  to  him. 

It  is  interesting  and  almost  necessary  to  compare  for  a  moment  the 
bronze  with  the  terra-cotta  statuettes  which  also  exist  in  great  numbers 
in  our  museums.  One  would  suppose  that  the  terra-cottas  must  have 
similarly  served  the  purpose  of  household  adornment  before  being 
committed  to  the  tombs,  and  that  the  same  models  which  had  been 
made  for  the  bronzes  would  have  been  utilised  again  for  the  cheaper 
production  of  terra-cottas.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  later  terrra-cottas, 
from  Tanagra  and  elsewhere,  have  little  in  common  with  the  bronzes. 
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They  reproduce  only  a  limited  number  of  types,  such  as  that  of  a 
beautifully  dressed  woman.  They  ring  the  changes  on  this  type 
indefinitely.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  they  had  been  made  for  the 
women's  quarters  in  Greek  houses.  At  all  events,  in  singular  contrast 
to  this  limitation  of  the  terra-cottas  is  the  boundless  variety  of  subject 
in  the  contemporary  bronzes.  It  is  only  when  we  go  back  to  older 
periods  that  we  find  a  closer  alliance  between  the  bronzes  and  terra-cottas 
not  only  in  the  subjects  they  represent  but  even  more  remarkably  in 
the  style  of  workmanship.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  one  is  tempted 
to  believe  that  in  the  older  times  the  same  class  of  craftsmen  who  made 
the  bronzes  made  also  the  terra-cottas.  It  was  a  simple  matter  to  make 
a  clay  mould  from  a  bronze  statuette  and  then  to  take  a  cast  from  it 
in  terra-cotta.  The  only  difficulty  was  this,  that  the  bronze  original 
being  in  most  cases  highly  finished  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  the  finest  possible  clay  in  making  the  mould  and 
the  cast.  A  consequence  was  that  this  extremely  fine  clay  became  easily 
cracked  under  the  process  of  firing.  That  is  obvious  in  a  number  of 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  natural  that  the  bronze-workers 
who  in  the  first  instance  had  modelled  their  figures  in  clay,  would 
combine  with  their  more  proper  occupation  the  production  of  copies  in 
a  cheaper  material. 

The  only  exact  information  we  possess  as  to  the  composition  of 
ancient  bronzes  is  derived  from  the  analyses  that  have  been  made  in 
modern  times.  No  doubt  Pliny  gives  certain  statements  (xxxiv.  6,  9), 
but  they  are  useless  when  he  mentions  details,  and  only  amusing  where 
he  reports  that  the  alloy  which  made  the  Corinthian  bronze  so  famous 
had  been  discovered  at  the  sack  of  Corinth  by  the  Romans  under 
Mummius,  when  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  melted  together  in 
the  conflagration  and  produced  a  golden  bronze.  That  was  in  146  b.c, 
whereas  the  charms  of  the  gold-like  Corinthian  bronze  had  been  known 
long  before.  Nevertheless,  the  story,  though  of  late  origin,  may  have 
been  based  on  a  tradition  as  to  the  use  of  gold  as  an  alloy  of  bronze, 
because  from  several  specimens  of  ancient  bronzes  that  have  been 
analysed  it  has  been  seen  that  gold  and  silver  were  actually  employed. 
An  archaic  fibula  yielded  7  per  cent  of  gold,  over  20  per  cent  of  silver, 
and  73   per  cent  of  copper.     Another  belief  was  that  the  Corinthian 
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bronze  derived  its  beauty  from'  being  cooled  in  the  water  of  the  fountaia 
of  Peirene. 

Having  given  this  brief  introductory  sketch,  I  may  now  state  tkt 
my  purpose  in  this  monograph  is  to  select  only  such  of  our  statuettes 
as  may  reasonably  be  brought  into  connection  with  certain  epochs  of 
ancient  sculpture,  not  altogether  for  the  sake  of  the  bronzes  themselves, 
but  in  a  greater  measure  because  of  the  opportunities  they  afford  d 
associating  them  with  sculptors  of  renown,  and  of  tracing  the  influence 
of  Greek  sculpture  outside  of  Greece  itself,  as  among  the  Ktniscans  q€ 
among  the  peoples  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  In  the  history  of  Greek  art 
much  is  already  known  of  its  main  epochs,  yet  hardly  a  year  passes 
without  something  being  brought  to  light  from  Greek  soil  which  shows 
how  much  there  is  still  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  more  minute  analysb 
of  artistic  motives  and  style  in  the  sculptures  with  which  we  have  been 
long  acquainted.  In  this  and  the  next  chapter  I  propose  to  conader 
a  certain  number  of  bronzes  of  the  archaic  period,  not  because  of  any 
particular  artistic  importance  in  themselves  from  a  modern  point  of  view, 
but  because  they  help  to  show  how  the  artistic  mind  of  those  early  times 
was  working  its  way  towards  a  new  solution  of  the  problem  of  what 
sculpture  should  be.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  Greeks.  Their 
poets  had  already  shown  how  the  Greek  language  could  be  modulated 
into  new  forms  of  song,  undreamt  of  by  the  older  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  never  since  surpassed.  The  sculptors  had  to  take  up  the  same 
parable  ;  and  if  less  successful  in  many  instances  than  the  poets,  we  must 
remember  that  the  methods  and  appliances  of  sculptors  are  not  so  easily 
changed  as  those  of  poets. 

We  begin  with  a  figure  which  has  been  longer  and  more  widely  known 
than  any  other ;  and  the  reason  is  this,  that  up  to  now  it  is  the  best  copy 
in  existence  of  a  particularly  famous  statue.  We  are  told  that  Darius,  King 
of  Persia,  when  he  sacked  the  town  of  Miletus  in  494  b.c,  carried  off 
from  a  neighbouring  temple,  long  famous  for  its  oracle,  a  bronze  statue  of 
Apollo,  the  work  of  a  Greek  sculptor,  Canachos.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly 
two  centuries,  when  Persia  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  the  statue  was  returned  to  Miletus,  and  thereafter  appears  on 
the  coinage  of  that  town,  where  it  is  represented  as  an  archaic  statue  of 
Apollo  holding  out  a  fawn  in  his  right  hand.     Many  instances  are  known 
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of  statues  which  had  become  famous  in  one  way  or  another,  being  copied 
on  local  coins  ;  and  when  it  was  remembered  that  Pliny  had  described  the 
Apollo  of  Canachos  as  holding  out  a  deer  in  one  hand,  hardly  a  doubt 


Fio.  3. — Bronze  Statuette.      ApdU  cf  Miletus.     British  Museum. 

could  remain  that  the  figure  on  the  coins  of  Miletus  was  that  same 
Apollo.  But  the  workmanship  of  the  coins  is  too  rude  to  be  of  any 
artisdc  use.     At  this  point  the  statuette  comes  to  our  aid.     We  see  at 
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once  that  it  has  been  copied  from  the  same  original  as  the  coin.  And 
though  much  may  be  wanting  in  the  spirit,  as  undoubtedly  there  is  in  tfe 
details,  yet  we  may  be  thankful  for  being  thus  able  to  realise  at  least  the 
pose,  the  proportions,  and  the  general  structure  of  the  original. 

There  is,  however,  one  difficulty  that  ought  to  be  mentioned  here, 
though  it  is  more  curious  than  serious.  Pliny  says  (I  quote  the  transla- 
tion of  Miss  Jex-Blake,  xxxiv.  75):  "Kanachos  made  the  nude  Apollo 
which  is  named  the  Lover,  and  is  in  the  temple  at  Didyma,  of  -ff^netao 
bronze,  and  with  it  a  stag  so  poised  upon  its  feet  that  a  thread  can  be 
drawn  beneath  them  while  the  heel  and  toe  alternately  catch  the  ground, 
both  parts  working  with  a  jointed  mechanism  in  such  a  way  that  the 
impact  suffices  to  make  them  spring  backwards  and  forwards."  At  first 
sight  this  description  seems  to  answer  to  a  different  type  of  Apollo,  either 
the  one  in  which  the  god  holds  a  deer  by  the  fore  feet  while  the  hind  feet 
touch  the  ground,  or  another  in  which  he  holds  out  on  the  palm  of  his  hand 
a  deer  standing  on  its  feet.  In  both  these  instances  some  such  mechanism 
could  have  been  employed  as  that  described  by  Pliny,  and  it  might 
perhaps  further  be  argued  that  the  maker  of  the  statuette,  finding  it 
difficult  or  unsuitable  to  reproduce  the  deer  standing  on  its  feet,  had 
modified  it  as  we  see  in  the  bronze.  On  the  other  hand,  no  such  modi- 
fication was  necessary  on  the  coins.  It  would  there  have  been  as  easy  to 
render  the  fawn  standing  on  the  palm  of  the  god  as  lying  on  it,  which  is 
the  case  on  the  coins. 

So  far  as  I  remember,  no  one  has  succeeded  in  reconciling  Pliny's 
description  with  the  deer  lying  on  the  palm  as  seen  on  the  statuette  and 
on  the  coins  ;  and  till  that  is  done  we  must,  I  think,  conclude  that  Pliny 
has  mixed  up  two  different  statues  of  Apollo  by  Canachos.  Now  we 
know  from  another  ancient  writer  (Pausanias,  ix.  10,  2)  "that  Canachos 
had  made  two  separate  statues  of  Apollo,  that  the  difference  between 
them  consisted  in  this,  that  the  one  was  of  bronze  while  the  other  was 
of  cedar- wood,  that  they  were  identical  in  size  and  appearance,  and  that 
any  person  who  had  seen  the  one  would  not  require  much  knowledge 
to  recognise  the  other  as  the  work  of  Canachos."  It  seems  odd  that 
Pausanias,  after  insisting  so  expressly  on  the  identity  of  the  two  statues 
in  all  but  the  material  of  which  they  were  made,  should  have  added  the 
remark,  "  that  any  person  who  had  seen  the  one  would  not  require  much 
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knowledge  to  recognise  the  other  as  the  work  of  Canachos."  In  the 
circumstances  it  seems  to  me  possible  that  these  words  may  contain  the 
admission  of  some  difference  of  detail,  the  one  statue  having  the  deer 
lying  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  other  having  the  deer  standing  on 
its  feet  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  perhaps  even  holding  it  by  the  fore 
feet  while  the  hind  feet  reached  the  ground. 

The  cedar  statue  was  to  be  seen  in  a  temple  close  to  Thebes,  and  was 
known  as  the  Apollo  Ismenios,  from  the  river  that  flowed  close  by.  The 
bronze  statue  of  Miletus  was  called  the  Apollo  Philesios,  an  epithet  which 
Miss  Jex-Blake  has  translated  "  the  Lover  "  as  others  had  done  before. 
The  translation  may  be  right,  but  it  is  curious  to  find  the  one  statue 
known  by  a  strictly  local  designation,  and  the  other,  its  duplicate,  by  so 
vague  a  title  as  "  the  Lover."  One  would  rather  expect  to  find  under 
the  epithet  Philesios  a  corresponding  local  name. 

But  what  was  the  symbolism  of  holding  out  a  deer  on  the  hand .? 
We  often  see  the  goddess  Aphrodite  holding  out  similarly  a  dove,  Athene 
an  owl,  Zeus  an  eagle,  Poseidon  a  dolphin  or  the  head  of  a  horse.  In 
these  instances  the  creatures  held  out  in  the  hand  are  the  symbols  of  the 
deities,  just  as  the  deer  no  doubt  is  the  symbol  of  Apollo.  It  is  the 
meaning  of  this  action  of  holding  out  on  the  hand  a  symbolic  animal  that 
one  would  like  to  have  explained.  Had  the  sculptor  merely  intended  to 
indicate  Apollo,  as  distinguished  say  from  Hermes,  a  deer  at  his  feet  would 
have  done  equally  well.  I  suppose  the  holding  out  of  it  in  the  hand 
implies  a  greater  demonstrativeness,  as  much  as  to  say,  "That  is  my 
favourite  animal ;  when  you  see  it,  respect  it  as  you  do  me."  With  the 
same  significance  Athene  and  Zeus  hold  out  with  the  right  hand  a  Victory, 
the  greatest  of  divine  symbols. 

The  bow  which  had  been  held  in  the  left  hand  of  our  figure  was  also 
a  symbol  of  Apollo.  Among  other  functions  he  was  a  god. of  the  chase, 
to  whose  arrows  many  a  stag  may  have  fallen.  We  must  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  imagine  that  the  fawn  in  his  right  hand  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  sculptor  to  indicate  the  trophies  of  Apollo.  The  creature 
is  too  small  and  insignificant  for  that.  Something  diflferent  must  have 
been  intended.  The  tiny  form  would  indicate  the  class  of  creatures 
which  Apollo  protected  till  such  times  as  they  were  fit  to  look  after 
themselves  against  the  far-reaching  bow.     Yet  even  with  this  explanation, 
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one  feels  that  there  is  something  not  altogether  as  could  be  wished  b 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  fawn  and  the  deadly  bow. 

Cicero,  with  an  air  of  deprecation  for  those  who,  like  himself,  valued 
such  minor  things  as  works  of  art,  says,  "  Who  of  us  does  not  know  that 
the  statues  of  Canachos  are  too  rigid  to  be  true  to  nature  ?  "    The  remark 
applies  perfectly  to  our  statuette,  which  is  plainly  too  rigid  to  be  true  to 
nature.     Yet  we  may  wish  that  Cicero  had  gone  more  into  j>articulars, 
and  left  us  a  detailed  criticism  which  we  could  have  understood.     But 
his  remark  is  at  least  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
world's  history  to  the  effect  that  Canachos,  whatever  his  faults,  was  one 
of  the  sculptors  of  Greece  whose  works  were  worthy  of  study.      It  was 
easy  for  Cicero  as  for  us  to  point  to  the  rigidity  of  such  figures  as  the 
Apollo.     But  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  every  age  has  its  limitations^ 
whether  conscious  of  them  or  not,  and  that  in  the  age  of  Canachos  these 
limitations  prescribed  that  a  statue,  even  when  meant  to  be  in  repose, 
could  not  be  rendered  except  as  strained  throughout  every  limb.      Public 
taste  would  have  revolted  against  anything  else.     If  one  could  imagine 
— what  of  course  is  an  impossibility — a  sculptor  of  those  days  producing 
a  statue  with  all  the  freedom  of  movement  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  I 
suppose  it  would  have  been  received  with  shouts  of  derision,  as  befitting 
the  work  of  an  artist  two  centuries  in  advance  of  his  time.     The  taste 
of  the  age  abhorred  everything  that  was  not  precise,  more  or  less  fcHinal, 
and  always  gracious  to  look  upon  according  to  its  own  standard.     So 
much  so,  that  one  wonders  how  a  great  sculptor  could  express  himself 
within  such  limitations,  but  that  is  because  we  exaggerate  what  seems  to 
us  artistic  fetters  and  hindrances,  forgetting  that  to  those  early  sculptors, 
unconscious  of  such  hindrances,  every  new  step  in  advance  must  have 
appeared  an  inspiration  of  infinitely  greater  moment  than  we  can  now 
realise — looking  back  as  we  do,  while  they  looked  forward. 

From  these  considerations  we  turn  again  to  the  Museum  statuette, 
remarking  that  if  it  be  compared  with  others  of  about  the  same  date 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  a  distinction  of  its  own  which  alone  would 
mark  it  off"  as  a  copy  from  a  celebrated  statue.  The  elaborate  way  in 
which  the  hair  is  arranged  in  two  rows  of  curls  over  the  brow  is  not 
what  one  would  expect  in  a  statuette.  It  will  be  observed  that  they 
project  in  a  very  prominent  manner,  so  much  so  that  if  this  projection 
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ivere  proportionately  increased  in  a  life-sized  statue  the  effect  would  be 
ridiculous.  The  inference  seems  to  be  that  in  the  original  statue  this 
manner  of  wearing  the  hair  had  been  a  conspicuous  feature  which  the 
copyist  had  determined  to  preserve  at  all  costs. 

The  shortness  and  slightness  of  the  thighs  in  comparison  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  legs  give  the  statuette  a  singularly  ungainly  appearance. 
'We  cannot  charge  so  glaring  a  fault  to  Canachos,  with  all  his  rigidity  of 
pose ;  but  we  can  imagine  a  copyist  of  later  date  missing  by  just  a  little  a 
system  of  proportions  which  he  no  longer  understood. 

To  what  date,  then,  are  we  to  assign  the  bronze  statuette  ^  Was  it 
copied  from  the  statue  before  it  was  carried  off  to  Persia  by  Darius,  or 
w^as  it  made  after  the  statue  was  restored  to  Miletus  in  the  third  century 
B.C.?  I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  alternative  not  only  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  but  also  because  in  the  rendering  of  the  bodily  forms  there 
is  a  remarkable  softening  down  and  rounding  off  where  in  true  archaic 
work  we  see  the  forms  of  bones  and  muscles  sharply  and  strongly  defined. 
The  return  of  the  statue  in  the  third  century  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
occasion  of  introducing  representations  of  it  on  the  coins  of  Miletus,  and 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  public  rejoicing  had  led  also  to  the 
production  of  statuettes  of  the  famous  Apollo,  copied  as  exactly  as  was 
possible  in  a  later  age.  It  may  be  asked,  "  If  all  these  allowances  have  to 
be  made  for  the  copyist,  what  remains  of  the  original  of  Canachos  ^ " 
There  remains  this,  that  however  much  the  copyist  may  have  varied  from 
the  original  to  its  detriment,  yet  the  bronze  statuette  stands  out  con- 
spicuously among  its  contemporaries  as  a  copy  of  a  great  statue,  and  that 
up  to  now  it  is  the  only  thing  we  can  turn  to  with  any  confidence  when 
we  read  in  ancient  writers  of  the  fame  of  Canachos. 

The  statuette  of  Victory  (Fig.  4)  to  which  I  next  call  attention  is  by 
itself  an  interesting  example  of  archaic  sculpture  in  the  sixth  century  b.c. 
Though  worked  in  the  round,  the  figure  is  practically  a  relief.  The  wide- 
spreading  wings  with  their  close-lying  pinions,  the  fine  flat  folds  of  the 
drapery,  and  the  sideward  movement  of  the  goddess,  have  all  been  thought 
out  on  the  archaic  principles  of  relief  such  as  prevailed  in  the  sixth  century. 
The  swiftness  of  her  movement  is  clearly  and  decisively  expressed  in  the 
upper  folds  of  the  dress  and  in  the  long  tresses  of  hair  which  are  dashed 
backward  in  her  speed,  but  still  it  is  all  in  the  manner  of  a  relief,  and  that 
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is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  to  what  extent  the  energies  of  early 
Greek  sculptors  had  been  devoted  to  relief  in  bronze.  What  the  object 
may  be  which  she  holds  in  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  has  not  been  ex- 
plained. Nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  in  the  Victories  of  subsequent  an 
But  we  must  be  prepared  to  expect  small  difficulties  of  that  sort  when  irc 
recollect  that  at  the  time  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  both 
art  and  poetry  abounded  in  winged  female  figures,  which  served  to  the 
Greek  mind  as  personifications  of  many  different  powers,  such  as  fate, 
strife,  and  so  on  ;  the  one  seldom  distinguished  from  the  other  except  by 
some  slight  emblem.  In  time  these  numerous  personifications  became 
consolidated,  so  to  speak,  in  the  figure  of  Nike  or  Victory  ;  and  we  caa 
hardly  be  far  wrong,  though  as  yet  we  cannot  explain  the  object  in  die 
right  hand,  in  identifying  our  bronze  as  a  Nike. 

In  the  aft  of  the  great  age  it  was  usual  to  give  Victory  a  pose  as  if 
flying  with  her  wings  raised  almost  upright  from  the  shoulders,  and  iu 
many  of  these  instances  we  see  how  magnificently  the  wings  of  a  grea: 
bird  may  be  combined  with  the  human  form.  The  splendid  curve  of  the 
wing,  just  where  it  springs  from  the  body  of  the  bird,  is,  I  suppose,  un- 
rivalled in  nature  as  an  indication  of  physical  power.  In  that  great  age 
the  wings  of  Nike  had  become  accepted  as  facts,  and  sculptors  were  free 
to  use  them  in  accordance  with  their  own  knowledge  or  observation  of  the 
actual  wings  or  flight  of  a  great  bird. 

But  in  the  archaic  age  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  the  wings  of  Victory 
were  mainly  accepted  as  mere  auxiliaries  to  her  speed.  She  might  cvei 
have  wings  to  her  heels  as  well  as  to  her  shoulders.  The  one  thing  to 
attain  was  swiftness.  Her  movement  is  generally  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  may  be  described  as  running  with  the  imaginary  help  of  wings. 
Apparently  the  artists  had  no  intention  of  trying  to  reconcile  the  action 
of  these  figures  with  the  natural  movement  of  a  bird  beyond  that  of 
spreading  the  wings  sidewards.  Truth  of  that  kind  was  of  less  import- 
ance to  them  than  the  beauty  of  the  wings  themselves,  with  their  long 
sweeping  lines  enclosing  narrow,  flat  surfaces  which  lie  contiguously,  and 
appealed  irresistibly  in  an  early  stage  of  art,  when  artists  did  not  care 
for  more  truth  to  Nature  than  what  was  necessary  for  the  moment. 

Another  delight  of  those  early  sculptors  was  in  the  contrasts  which 
they  found,  or  established,  between  the  more  or  less  horizontal  lines  of 
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the  wings  and  the  vertical  lines  of  the  drapery  as  seen  in  the  bronze. 
The  efiect  was  one  of"  balance  and  stability  as  against  the  rapid  movement 
of  the  figure.  There  was  the  contrast  also  between  the  feathers  of  the 
wings,  rigid  and  fiat  by  nature,  and  the  folds  of  the  dress  where  they 
are  thrown  into  irregularity  by  the  accident  of  movement.  There  was 
the  contrast  also  of  nude  forms  as  against  drapery  and  wings.  I  have 
pointed  to  these  contrasts,  not  because  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  value 


Fic.  4. — Archaic  Bronze  V^ictery.     British  Museum. 

and  importance  of  them  at  all  times,  but  specially  because  in  the  older 
arts  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  recognised  to 
any  extent  ;  because  the  Greeks  were  the  first  to  indicate  the  supreme 
importance  of  such  things,  and  because  in  our  statuette  the  separate 
values  of  wings,  drapery,  and  nude  forms  have  obviously  been  the  subject 
of  anxious  consideration. 

In  archaic  sculpture  of  the  sixth  century  b.c,  we  have  often  occasion 
to  notice  the  habit  of  lifting  the  skirt  a  little.     It  was  the  fashion  then 
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for  women  to  wear  long  dresses  falling  to  the  ground  in  many  fine  foldsj 
especially  on  public  occasions  when  they  went  to  attend  ceremonies  in 
the  temples.  Ordinary  prudence  would  suggest  lifting  the  sldrt  from 
the  ground.  But  we  see  this  action  frequently  also  in  figures  which  are 
standing  placidly.  It  is  almost  always  only  a  slight  movement,  just 
enough  to  throw  the  otherwise  vertical  and  straight  folds  into  becoming 
disorder.  Most  probably  the  effect  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  women 
themselves.  It  was  certainly  seized  on  eagerly  by  the  artists  of  the  time. 
Even  in  our  bronze  statuette  it  is  retained  as  we  see  by  the  action  rf 
the  left  hand,  although  this  action  was  hardly  necessary  in  her  case  when 
the  agitated  movement  of  the  figure  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  fiinui 
any  amount  of  disorder  in  the  folds  of  the  dress.  But  force  of  habit 
was  strong.  Force  of  habit  was  also  answerable  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  drapery  is  made  to  descend  to  the  -pedestal  in  a  large  broad  mass. 
In  a  marble  figure  we  can  readily  understand  how  that  would  have  been 
necessary  or  advisable  for  strength  and  security.  But  in  a  bronze  that 
hardly  needed  to  be  thought  of,  and  cannot  well  be  accounted  for  except 
from  the  influence  of  sculpture  in  marble.  But  apart  from  this  we  know, 
from  a  number  of  winged  bronze  figures  found  some  years  ago  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  how  firmly  established  in  archaic  art  had  been  this 
custom  of  making  the  drapery  descend  to  the  pedestal  in  a  broad  mass. 
The  upper  folds  of  drapery  which,  like  her  tresses,  are  being  driven 
backward  by  the  force  of  her  movement  are,  of  course,  thinner  and  lighter 
than  the  heavy  mass  of  the  skirt,  and  therefore  much  more  susceptible  to 
movement.  That  the  artist  has  observed  this  very  well  must  stand  to 
his  credit,  considering  how  seldom  observations  of  this  kind  occur  in  the 
art  of  his  time. 

In  Greek  legend  we  read  that  the  first  sculptor  Daidalos  had  fashioned 
a  pair  of  wings  for  his  son  Icaros,  who,  having  soared  aloft  gaily  for  i 
space,  at  last  reached  a  point  where  the  artificial  wings  gave  way,  where- 
upon he  fell  headlong  into  the  sea.  If  we  may  judge  from  ancient  repre- 
sentations, the  wings  of  Icaros  are  supposed  to  have  been  attached  to  his 
arms  at  the  shoulders  and  wrists,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  right  arm 
and  wing  of  our  bronze,  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  of  figures 
of  this  class.  The  exceptions  are  few  where  the  wings  start  in  the  front 
of  the  body  as  if  springing  from  the  chest  bones,  though  it  must  be 
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allowed  that   the  eflfect    so   produced    conveys   a    much    more    obvious 
resemblance  to  a  bird,  and  therefore  a  more  appropriate  application  of 
wings  to  the  human  form  than  in  the  other  case,  where  the  wings  spring 
from  the  shoulder-blades  and  appear  like  auxiliaries  fitted  to  the  arms. 
Another  curious  exception  is  that  of  Hypnos,  the  god  of  sleep,  of 


Fic.  ;. — Marbli  Victor  J  by  Arckermas.     Athens. 

whom  there  are  several  ancient  representations  in  existence,  in  particular 
a  beautiful  bronze  head  in  the  British  Museum,  all  alike  going  back  to 
some  famous  original  apparently  of  the  time  of  Praxiteles  if  not  actually 
by  him  (Plate  II.).  The  wings  start  from  the  temples,  and  we  know 
that  in  this  instance  the  wings  are  those  of  a  night-bird,  such  as  an  owl, 
which  travels  without  noise  or  sound.  We  know  further  that  Hypnos 
on  one  occasion  was  ordered  to  take  the  form  of  some  such  night-bird 
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and  to  pipe  from  a  tree  till  he  put  to  sleep  Zeus,  the  father  of  gods 
and  men.  But  we  have  no  explanation  as  to  why  the  wings  of  Hypiws 
should  start  from  his  temples.  When  we  see  a  pair  of  wings  springing 
from  the  hair  of  Hermes,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  we  accept  then 
as  representing  the  winged  cap  or  petasus  which  he  usually  wore,  and 
as  indicating  either  the  speed  or  the  silence  with  which  he  travelled. 
Hypnos  l;iad  no  occasion  for  speed.  It  was  silence  that  was  his  gift,  and 
silence  after  all  is  the  best  inducement  to  sleep.  Among  mankind  it  is, 
as  has  been  remarked,  a  general  habit,  in  lying  down  to  sleep,  to  rest  the 
temples  on  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  There  is  probably  some  good 
physiological  reason  for  so  universal  a  practice.  But  it  is  enough  fe 
our  purpose  that  ancient  artists  had  observed  this  habit.  The  next  step 
would  be  to  assign  the  temples  as  specially  the  seat  of  sleep,  and  to 
attach  to  them  the  silently  moving  wings  of  a  night-bird. 

So  far  we  have  said  nothing  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  our  statuette  of  Victory,  its  relation  to  a  marble  statue  found  some 
years  ago  in  the  island  of  Delos,  and  now  in  the  museum  at  Athens,  along 
with  its  pedestal,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  and  genealogy  of  its 
sculptor,  Archermos  of  Chios  (Fig.  5).  Had  the  Delos  statue  been  found 
without  its  inscribed  pedestal,  we  should  probably  have  thought  little 
more  of  it  than  of  other  archaic  statues  of  the  same  general  character, 
and  certainly  no  one  would  have  attempted  to  associate  it  with  the  famous 
name  of  Archermos,  so  little  do  we  comprehend,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
importance  which  attached  in  early  times  to  every  new  advance  in  art, 
however  slight  it  may  seem  to  us  now.  We  should  have  recognised 
that  the  Delos  statue  belonged  to  an  age  of  transition  from  working  in 
bronze  to  working  in  marble.  The  rendering  of  the  hair  over  the  fore- 
head in  formal  wavy  lines  would  have  told  us  of  the  surviving  influence 
of  bronze,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  figure  the  simplicity  of  the  forms  and 
their  structural  character  would  have  made  it  clear  that  a  new  era  oi 
sculpture  had  dawned  with  the  introduction  of  marble. 

The  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  stripped  of  its  poetic  form,  says  that 
the  statue  was  the  work  of  Archermos,  son  of  Mikkiades  of  the  island  ot 
Chios.  Its  importance  lies  in  its  obvious  connection  with  a  passage  of 
Pliny,  where  that  writer  gives  with  unusual  detail  and  with  much  circum- 
stance an  account  of  the  early  school  of  sculptors  in  marble  in  Chios, 
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formed  by  successive  generations  of  one  and  the  same  family,  of  whom  the 
best  known  were  Mikkiades,  Archermos,  and  the  two  sons  of  Archermos, 
Bupalos  and  Athenis,  whose  sculptures,  it  was  said,  had  brought  more 
celebrity  to  Chios  than  all  its  vines.  Among  the  places  where  their  works 
were  to  be  seen,  outside  of  their  native  island,  was  Delos,  where  the  marble 
Nike  was  found.  Pliny  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  romantic  element 
in  the  lives  of  these  sculptors  to  furnish  a  list  of  their  works.  But  we 
learn  from  another  ancient  writer  not  only  that  Archermos  did  make  a 
figure  of  Nike,  but  also  that  he  was  the  first  to  give  her  wings. 

The  finding  of  another  pedestal  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Archermos, 
on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  does  not  necessarily  prove  anything  more  than 
that  a  statue  by  him  had  found  its  way  to  that  most  critical  of  cities,  but 
it  has  suggested — the  suggestion  is  now  generally  accepted — that  those 
beautiful  archaic  marble  statues  of  women  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Acropolis 
were  the  work  of  his  immediate  descendants.  If  that  is  ever  shown  to  be 
true,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary  attraction  which 
this  new  phase  of  sculpture  in  marble  had  created,  and  how  much  was  due 
to  the  Chian  school. 


II 


Archaic  Etruscan  Statuettes 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  yet  since  all  archaic  bronze  statuettes  were 
regarded  as  Etruscan.  Most  of  them  that  were  to  be  seen  in  museums 
had  been  found  in  Etruria,  or  at  all  events  in  Italy,  while  as  to  the  few 
which  had  unquestionably  come  from  Greece,  the  answer  might  have  been 
heard,  that  they  must  have  been  imported  into  Greece  from  Etniria. 
An  ancient  authority^  told  that  the  Etruscan  sculptors'  work  (sigm 
Tuscanica)  had  found  its  way  everywhere.  In  Greek  literature  the 
references  were  many  that  testified  to  the  admiration  in  which  Etruscan 
metal  work,  such  as  candelabra,  vases,  and  armour,  were  held  by  the 
Greeks.^  There  the  question  stood.  Nothing  more  was  to  be  sdd  till 
the  time  came  for  active  exploration  ^in  Greece  itself.  One  excavation 
after  another  brought  to  light  numbers  of  archaic  bronze  statuettes,  till  at 
last  it  began  to  be  asked  whether,  in  fact,  not  a  few  of  the  archaic  bronzes 
found  in  Etruria  itself  had  not  been  imported  there  from  Greece.  That 
was  turning  the  tables  with  a  vengeance.  A  lively  division  of  opinion 
ensued  :  either  the  Etruscans  had  no  artistic  originality,  and  were  mere 
imitators  of  the  Greeks  ;  or  they  had  distinct  artistic  gifts  of  their  own, 
while  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  contemporary  Greeks.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is,  to  learn  to  discriminate  such 

1  Pliny,  xxxiv.  34^  "Signa  .  .  .  Tuscanica  per  terras  dispersa  quae  in  Etruria  factitata 
non  est  dubium." 

2  As  regards  candelabra,  see  Athenaios,  xv.  700,  ris  twv  Avxv€i<uv  17  kpyaxria :  Tv/)/njv«^ 
and  compare  ibid,  i.  28*,  where  a  Greek  poet,  assigning  to  various  nationalities  the 
particular  thing  for  which  each  was  most  famous,  as,  for  instance,  the  Phoenicians  for  the 
invention  of  letters,  the  Carians  for  their  ships,  and  the  Athenians  for  their  potter}%  awards 
to  the  Etruscans  supremacy  in  all  kinds  of  bronze  work  useful  and  ornamental  in  a  house. 
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diiFerences  of  style  and  execution  as  distinguish  the  archaic  Etruscan  from 
the  contemporary  archaic  Greek  statuettes. 

We   begin   with  two  specimens   which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
archaic  Greek  manner  of  rendering  nude  male  figures,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  us  what  sort  of  progress  was  made  within  the  archaic  period 
itself.     In  each  of  these  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  the  principal  aim 
of  the  artist  was  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  bodily  forms  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  observer,  by  whom  each  detail  was  regarded  as  almost  a  separate 
entity.     As  a  consequence  the  particularising  of  bodily  forms,  which  ought 
to  be  of  secondary  effect,  such  as  the  structure  of 
the  bones,  inevitably  led  to  a  formal,  almost  con- 
ventional, manner  of  rendering  them,  which  had 
a  certain  beauty  of  its  own,  such  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  first  figure  (Fig.  6). 

In  the  second  figure  (Fig.  7)  there  is  a  marked 
change.  The  anatomical  forms  are  strongly  ex- 
pressed, even  more  strongly,  in  fact,  than  they 
ought  to  be,  but  formality  and  conventionalism 
had  largely  given  way  under  a  new  impulse  to 
express,  if  possible,  something  of  the  inner  force 
of  organic  human  life.  It  must  have  been  just 
about  this  time  that  the  Greek  sculptor  Antenor 
appeared  upon  the  scene — he  who  made  for  the 
Athenians  a  bronze  group  of  the  Tyrannicides, 
Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  in  the  act  of  slaying 
the  tyrant  Hipparchos  in  the  streets  of  Athens.  Fig.  6. 

We  are  told  that  during  the  brief  period  when         ^^^^"'^  ^^''*  ^'''"^■ 
.u      D      ■         I  -  V  u  lA  ■  C  -^"'"^  Museum. 

the    rersian    kmg,    Xerxes,   held    possession   or 

Athens,  he  carried  off  that  group,  that  subsequently  a  copy  of  it 
was  made  by  two  sculptors  working  conjointly,  and  that  finally,  after 
the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the  original  group  was 
restored  to  Athens.  After  its  restoration  this  group  was  copied  in  works 
of  minor  art,  as  on  coins  and  painted  vases,  apparently  irom  mere  joy  at 
the  fact  of  its  restoration.  By  themselves  these  copies  have  little  worth, 
but  they  have  enabled  archseolc^ists  to  identify  two  marble  statues  in  the 
museum  of  Naples  as  more  or  less  faithful  copies  of  the  original  group. 
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These  statues  are  known  from  ancient  copies,  and  as  r^ards  one  of  them 
we  may  very  confidently  say  that  no  better  comparison  for  it  couid 
be  found  than  our  bronze  statuette.  The  type  of  head  is  different 
to  some  degree,  and  the  action  of  the  figure  is  not  quite    the    same. 


Fig.  7, — Archaic  Greek  Bronze.      British  Maseum. 

Yet  in  both  figures  we  have  a  striking  similarity  even  in  conception, 
still  more  in  the  rendering  of  the  bodily  forms.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  our  bronze  belongs  to  exactly  the  period  at 
which  Antenor  made  his  famous  group  of  the  two  Tyrannicides.  It  tells 
precisely  the  same  story  of  the  first  efibrts  of  Athenian  sculptors  to  brealc 
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away  from  the  conventionalisms  of  older  times  and  to  seek  gradually  a 
new  sphere  in  the  rendering  of  an  inner  organic  vitality.  No  one  can 
say  that  Antenor  was  the  first  to  strike  out  on  this  new  path.  Others  of 
his  contemporaries  may  equally  have  been  searching  in  the  same  direction. 
That  is  quite  possible.  But  we  have  to  remember  also  that  the  task 
assigned  him  in  making  a  group  of  the  two  Tyrannicides  was  one  which 
could  not  but  have  stirred  in  him  a  deep  and  strong  emotion.  The 
children  in  the  streets  of  Athens  were  then  singing  a  rude  ballad  of  how 
Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  concealing  their  daggers  in  branches  of  myrtle 
as  they  marched  in  public  procession,  found  an  opportunity  of  stabbing  to 
the  heart  the  man  who  had  not  only  wronged  them  personally,  but  was 
an  evil  to  the  state.  How  deeply  the  people  were  moved  by  the  event 
may  be  gathered  from  the  song  of  the  children,  which  has  survived  till 
now.  In  such  circumstances,  the  sculptor,  who  accepted  a  public  com- 
mission to  celebrate  that  first  great  step  towards  freedom,  would  naturally 
be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  popular  movement,  and  likely  to  strain  every 
fibre  of  his  being  towards  infusing  into  his  group  something  of  the  new 
life  of  freedom  which  had  just  dawned  on  Athens. 

In  the  last  stage  of  archaic  art,  the  conventionalisms  and  vigour,  both 
of  them  very  assertive  in  the  first  and  second  stages,  give  place  to  an 
idealising  of  the  bodily  forms  which  in  the  next  generation  was  to  lead 
to  the  school  of  Pheidias.  Simplicity  and  largeness  of  manner  are 
diflFiised  through  the  several  principal  divisions  of  the  figure,  but  not 
through  the  figure  as  a  whole.  That  last  touch  was  still  wanting,  as  in 
Pygmalion's  statue,  before  the  goddess  had  breathed  life  into  it.  It  is 
curious  how  the  Greeks  delighted  to  fable  the  breathing  of  life  into 
statues.  Another  instance  was  that  of  Pandora,  a  statue  turned  alive  by 
the  breath  of  Athene.  Again  it  was  Athene,  the  goddess  of  handicraft 
and  intelligence,  who  gave  life  to  the  figure  of  a  man  made  by  Prometheus. 
And  we  perceive  something  of  the  same  turn  of  thought  when  we  read 
of  statues  by  Daidalos  having  to  be  fastened  lest  they  should  run  away. 
These  stories  were  the  invention  of  a  primitive  legend-making  age.  Yet 
somehow  they  impress  us  as  if  the  art  instincts  of  the  Greeks  had  from 
the  beginning  observed  that  a  statue,  however  accurate  externally,  must 
have  part  of  the  sculptor's  own  life  within  it. 

Let  us  now  take  three  Etruscan  statuettes  of  a  corresponding  date, 
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and  more  or  less  akin  in  subject.     The  first  (Fig.  8),  which  is  also  the  moa 

archaic  of  them,  represents  a  nude  male  figure  carrying  a  calf  on  his 

shoulder.      It  is  a  type  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  archaic  Qtak 

sculpture  from  a  marble  statue  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.      A  moct 

common  variant  shows  us  a  ram  instead  of  a  calf.     Sometimes  the  figure 

is  expressly  indicated  as  the  god  Hermes,  in  which  case  we  recognis 

him  as  Hermes  Criophoros  or  ram-bearer,  a  character  in  which  he  is 

said  to  have  once  appeared  mysteriously  in  the  town  of  Tanagra  at  i 

I  time  of  pestilence,  with  the  result  that  the  plague 

ceased,  to  commemorate  which  happy  issue  tte 

sculptor  Calamis  was  employed  to  make  a  statue 

of  the  god  as  a  Criophoros. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  artisnc 

type  of  a  man  carrying  a  calf  or  ram  on  his 

shoulders  had  been  familiar  long  before  in  Greek 

sculpture,  and  there  is  equally,  I  think,  no  douU 

that  the  Etruscan  who  made  our  statuette  had 

derived  his  idea  from  the  Greeks.      But  he  had 

not  derived  more  than  the  general  idea.      He  has 

no  sense  of  proportion  such  as  the  Greek  of  that 

time  possessed.      He  exaggerates  not   only  the 

size  of  the  calf  but  the  eflfect  of  its  weight  in 

pressing   downwards    the    head,  of    the    figure 

Neither  of  these  things  is  to  be  seen  in  the  con- 

Jrchau  E,ZL  Stamtu.    ^^^V^^^^^   ^^^^^   statue    on   the    Acropolis  ot 

Man  (arrj'mgn  Calf.        Athens.     In  the  face  of  the  bronze  much  attcn- 

Brithh  Museurp.  (jq,j  |g  given  to  minute  details,  as  if  it  were  there 

— in  the  face — principally  that  the  key  to  the  action  was  to  be  found. 

Consistently  with  this  view  everything  is  eliminated  from    the   bodily 

forms  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  convey  the  general  impression. 

We  may  now  take  a  more  advanced  specimen  (Fig.  9) — a  figure  ot 

Heracles  which  was  found  in  the  Lake  of  Falterona  in  Etruria  along  with  a 

number  of  highly  interesting  bronzes  now  in  the  Museum.     It  will  be  seen 

that  it  is  almost  a  direct  challenge  to  the  second  of  our  Greek  statuettes, 

each  in  its  way  being  an  exhibition  of  how  robust  the  human  figure  may  be. 

But  a  moment's  comparison  will  show  that  the  robustness  of  the  Etruscan 
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statuette  has  been  attained  to  a  large  extent  by  the  sacrifice  of  exactness 
and  precision  in  the  details  of  the  bodily  forms  and  by  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  exaggeration.  The  sculptor  was  not  ignorant  of  the  archaic 
rules  and  conventions  of  his  time  in  regard  to  proportions  and  the 
defining  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  human  form.  We  can  see  that  all 
over  the  figure.  But  he  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  towards 
forcible  and  exaggerated  ex- 
pression, such  as  is  seen  per- 
haps most  plainly  in  the 
gigantic  knot  into  which  the 
lion's  skin  is  fastened  on  the 
breast  of  Heracles.  The 
body  is  thrust  forward  as  if 
swelling  with  life.  The  head 
is  turned  violently  to  the 
side,  the  features  much  ex- 
aggerated. The  whole  figure 
is  an  instance  of  breaking 
away  from  traditional  canons 
of  art  without  being  able  as 
yet  to  substitute  another  but 
equally  inflexible  set  of  rules. 
A  more  agreeable  effect  is 
produced  by  our  third  figure 
(Fig.  10)  —  a  young  man 
holding  in  his  hand  a  sword, 
the  blade  of  which  has  been 

broken  off.      In  his  limbs  and  p,„  ^__Eirus,^„  Heradei.     British  Museum. 

bodily  forms  there  is  a  youth- 
ful sensitiveness  which  recalls  the  Greeks  of  the  best  days.  But  having 
got  over  this  first  impression,  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  his  arms 
are  in  size  out  of  all  proportion,  that  the  chlamys  is  fastened  round  his 
neck  with  a  studied  effect  quite  foreign  to  the  Greek  spirit,  and  that  the 
fece  is  animated  to  an  exceptional  extent.  In  the  face,  the  hair,  and  the 
drapery,  which  last  presents  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  nude  forms,  there 
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is  much  to  be  admired  over  and  above  the  general  attractions  of  the  bronzt 
Yet  after  all  there  remains  something  essentially  Etruscan  in  the  figure, 
and  that  something  is  exaggeration. 

We  have  not  yet  considered  what  an  ordinary  draped  female  ^mt 
looked  like  in  the  archaic  age  of  Greece.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  a 
bronze  statuette  in  the  British  Museum  which  stands  on  its  ancient  pedestal 
and  wants  nothing  but  the  right  hand  (Plate  I.).  Most  probably  that  hand 
had  held  a  flower.  There  was  much  of  exquisiteness  among  the  Greek 
women  of  those  days.  Satisfied  with  their  own  beauty  and  the  perfectian 
of  their  dress,  they  liked  to  dally  with  a  flower  in  the  hand  as  if  a  flower 
were  obviously  the  one  thing  best  suited  for  them.  Our  statuette  ranges 
admirably  with  the  series  of  archaic  marble  statues  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens — the  same  dress  with  its  multitude  of  fine  folds  relieved  by  richly 
ornamented  borders,  and  above  all  the  same  modest  satisfaction  as  regards 
dress  and  demeanour.  If  our  bronze  differs  from  them,  the  difl^erence 
lies  chiefly  in  its  more  advanced  type  of  face.  The  expression  of  self- 
consciousness  in  the  marble  statues  has  given  way  to  a  lai^er  and  mat 
ideal  conception  in  the  bronze. 

Our  next  step  is  to  find  an  Etruscan  statuette  of  about  the  same 
period,  and  presenting  much  the  same  opportunities  for  the  treatment 
of  drapery  and  for  the  general  expression.  In  the  example  before  us 
(Fig.  ii)  it  will  be  observed  that  the  drapery,  as  in  the  Greek  statuette, 
consists  of  two  garments,  an  under  chiton  which  shows  on  the  breast 
and  right  shoulder,  as  also  at  the  feet,  and  an  upper  himation  which 
envelops  the  figure,  passing  over  the  left  shoulder.  But  the  folds  of 
this  upper  himation  are  indicated  with  much  greater  freedom  and  greater 
attention  to  natural  eflFect  than  in  the  Greek  bronze,  which  verv 
probably  is  due  to  the  influence  of  a  somewhat  later  stage  of  art. 
The  massive  fold  which  runs  diagonally  from  the  left  shoulder 
across  the  body  is  quite  different  in  form  from  anything  in  Greek 
sculpture.  For  one  thing  it  is  much  ruder,  and  for  another  the  pattern 
of  circles  incised  upon  it  appears  on  the  outside  of  the  fold  at  one  part 
and  on  the  inside  at  another.  Similarly,  where  the  inner  edge  of  the 
himation  is  turned  outwards  beside  the  right  arm  the  same  pattern  again 
appears  as  if  the  himation  had  been  enriched  with  an  identical  border 
both  inside  and  out.     That  is  what  the  Greeks  never  did  ;  and  certainly 
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no  Greek  would  ever  have  destroyed  the  massive  diagonal  fold  across 
the  body  with  an  ornamental  pattern,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it 
is  a  large  fold  and  not  a  border. 


—Archaic  Etruscan  Brenz/:.     British  Muitum. 


On  the  archaic  marble  statues  of  the  Acropolis  we  frequently  see  a 
crown  on  the  head  richly  decorated  with  painted  floral  patterns.  It  is  a 
crown  identical  in  shape  with  that  of  the  Etruscan  statuette,  but  instead 
of  standing  out  conspicuously,  not  to  say  boastfully,  as  in  the  Etruscan 
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bronze,  it  is  invariably  kept  down  to  the  most  modest  and  unobtraafc 
dimensions.  That  was  not  to  the  Etruscan  taste.  Their  love  a 
conspicuousness  is  seen  also  in  the  massive  necklace  of  the  bronze  i2id 
particularly  in  the  intensified  features  of  the  face.  Yet  ^we  are  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  in  this  figure  the  workmanship  is  often  excellem. 
But  for  an  innate  habit  of  exaggeration,  the  sculptor  might  perhaps  hsi 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  Greeks  of  his-  day. 

The  problem  which  we  stated  at  the  beginning,  and  have  thus  far 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  by  contemporary  examples  from  Greece  and 
from  Etruria,  is  one  that  cannot  be  solved  from  the  statuettes  alont 
We  must  look  farther  afield.     We  must  allow,  for  instance,  that  that 
were  some  things  that  the  Etruscans  could  do  almost  as  well  as  tfcc 
Greeks  in  the  archaic  age  ;  one  was  the  engraving  of  gems,  and  another 
the  production  of  gold  jewellery.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were  things 
where  they  failed  badly,  and  there  is  one  branch  of  the  minor  arts  in 
which  their  failure  is  very  easily  demonstrated — ^the  painting  of  vasci 
Every  one  knows  that  most  of  the  Greek  vases  in  our  museums  havt 
been  found  in  Etruscan  tombs.     They  had  been  imported  from  Greece 
by  wealthy  Etruscans,  and  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  good  taste  of  these 
Etruscans  that  they  chose  the  very  finest  specimens  they  could  get  hold 
of.     Their  own  workmen  were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  tcdinicai 
processes  in  use  in  the  making  of  vases.     Yet  somehow  their  attempts  to 
imitate  the  Greeks  are  melancholy  failures.     That  is  surely  a  reproadi  to 
a  people  renowned  for  their  skill  in  terra-cotta  work.     One  speculates  in 
vain  as  to  the  cause.     It  is  not  enough  to  remember  how  the  love  of 
beautiful  painted  vases  had  distinguished  the  Greeks  from  the  highly 
civilised  nations  of  the  East,  and  to  assume  that  this  same  distinguishiig 
quality  was  likely  to  hold  good  also  as  against  the  nations  of  the  West 
such  as  the  Etruscans,  because  we  know  how  the  Etruscans  adipired  and 
coveted  these  products  of  Greek  genius,  and  how  direct  and  intimate  were 
their  relations  with  the  Greeks.      There  must  have  been  some  radical 
diflference  in  the  artistic  instincts  of  the  two  peoples. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  faculty  of  incising  designs  on  bronze 
was  practically  the  same  as  drawing  with  a  fine  brush  on  a  terra-cotta 
vase.  In  each  case  success  depends  entirely  on  beauty  of  line.  Is  it  not^ 
therefore,  strange  that  the  Etruscans,  who  had  shrunk  from  the  attempt 
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at  vase-painting,  should  have  devoted  themselves  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  to  the  production  of  incised  drawings  on  bronze  ?  The  explana- 
tion may  lie  partly  in  this,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  execute  a  drawing  on  a 
flat  even  surface,  such  as  the  bronze  mirrors  and  cistse  of  the  Etruscans, 


Fio.  II. — JrcliaU  Etruican  Statuette.     British  Museum, 

and  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  accommodate  a  drawing  to  a  surface 
which  curves  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of 
the  Greek  vases.  Very  probably  it  was  to  escape  this  difficulty  that  the 
Etruscans  abandoned  the  painting  of  vases  and  threw  their  energies  into 
drawing  on  flat  bronze  surfaces  instead,  leaving  us  a  vast  series  of  such 
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drawings  out  of  all    comparison  with  the  few  specimens  which 
survived  from  the  Greeks. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Etruscans  were  never  successful  b 
working  with  the  brush  on  a  small  scale.  In  archaic  times  they  could 
paint  very  well  on  a  large  scale,  as  the  frescoes  testify  which  still  siirfjt 
on  the  walls  of  their  tombs.  Then  again  it  may  be  argued  that  har!^ 
acquired,  by  means  of  their  skill  in  bronze-work,  a  success  which  hsi 
extended  even  to  Greece,  they  would  naturally  not  care  to  profit  bydk: 
example  of  the  Greek  vases  further  than  was  suitable  for  their  oib 
special  craft.  For  example,  on  the  Greek  vases  the  finest  drawing  occcr 
on  the  circular  kylikes,  where  the  curving  surfaces  of  the  exterior  presco: 
the  greatest  possible  difficulties  for  the  draughtsman.  The  best  of  tfc 
Greek  vase-painters  revelled  in  covering  these  surfaces  with  drawii^  d 
singular  beauty.  Whether  an  Etruscan  would  have  ever  succeeded  ia 
translating  drawing  of  that  kind  to  a  bronze  vase  of  the  same  shape  is  i 
question  we  need  not  discuss.  On  the  other  hand,  these  Greek  kyliko 
have  in  the  interior  a  circular  space  which  contains  a  drawing  of  one  (x 
more  figures.  This  was  exactly  what  the  Etruscan  required  for  fcis 
circular  bronze  mirrors,  and  it  is  here  that  a  comparison  ought  to  k 
made  between  him  and  the  Greek  vase-painter,  each  on  his  own  grouni 
I  do  not  say  that  the  result  would  indicate  a  very  extensive  indebtedness 
of  the  Etruscans  to  the  Greeks,  but  it  would  confirm  the  view  just  sfl 
forth  that  they  had  in  their  own  way  profited  by  the  vase-painting  or 
the  Greeks. 

Here  are  two  of  their  archaic  mirrors  with  incised  designs ;  the  one 
(Fig.  12)  is  a  youth,  with  widespread  wings  to  his  shoulders  and  wings  to 
his  shoes,  moving  with  great  strides,  and  carrying  a  lyre  in  one  hand.  Out 
might  say,  here  is  instance  of  pure  Greek  drawing,  so  finely  conceived  is 
this  youthful  figure,  so  essentially  Greek  his  action  of  holding  up  a  flower. 
His  body  outlined  against  the  background  of  the  spreading  wings,  and 
these  wings  elaborately  delineated  as  a  foil  to  the  simple  lines  of  the  body, 
the  face  of  a  large,  full  type — these  are  characteristics  singularly  Greek. 
Yet  the  drawing  is  Etruscan.  For  instance,  one  cannot  imagine  a  Greek 
leaving  out  the  lines  which  should  have  indicated  the  bones  of  the  chest, 
and  indeed  almost  the  whole  of  the  inner  markings  proper  to  a  figure  in 
this  movement.     Yet  these  lines  have  been  purposely  omitted  for  the  sake 
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of  a  particular  effect  of  contrast  with  the  wings.  Again,  one  cannot  believe 
that  a  Greek  would  ever  have  reconciled  himself  to  so  specially  decorative 
a  treatment  of  the  wings,  whereas  that  is  just  one  of  those  things  that  fit 
in  with  the  tendency  towards  exaggeration  which  we  saw  in  the  Etruscan 
statuettes.  The  movement  of  the  figure,  the  spreading  of  the  wings,  and 
the  winged  shoes  would  be  suitable  for  the  Greek  hero  Perseus,  such  as 


Fic.  iz. — Etruscan  Mirror.     British  Museum. 

we  see  him  on  archaic  Greek  vases,  and  it  is  possible  that  so  far  the  figure 
has  been  based  on  Perseus.  But  apart  from  the  identification  of  the  figure 
on  the  mirror,  I  think  we  have  already  seen  enough  to  rect^nise  in  it  a 
striking  combination  of  the  influence  of  Greek  drawing  and  Etruscan 
individuality. 

On  the  other  mirror  (Fig.  13),  the  central  figure  is  again  one  of  those 
much-winged  beings  of  archaic  art — Greek  as  well  as  Etruscan.  The 
peculiarity  in  this  instance  is  that  the  wings  spring  from  her  waist  and  not 
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from  the  shoulders,  which  is  perhaps  just  as  natural,  and  may  be  regardeds 
a  variant  on  those  archaic  Greek  figures  where  the  wings  spring  frffln  the 
chest.  The  wings  on  her  shoes  are  much  exaggerated  in  size.  Equally 
exaggerated  is  the  action  of  holding  out  the  skirt  with  the  right  hand,  id 


Fic,  13. —  ArchaU  Etruscan  Mirror.      British  Museum. 

yet  the  series  of  long  narrow  folds  formed  thereby  is  quite  attractive  in  its 
way.  It  is  a  curious  action,  that  of  the  left  hand  raised  over  the  shoulder 
to  take  hold  of,  or  receive,  something  which  the  boy  behind  her  appears  to 
hold  up.  It  is  curious,  because  of  its  representing  an  action  stili  gwi^ 
on,  in  contrast  to  the  completed  action  shown  in  the  holding  of  the  skin, 
the  position  of  the  wings,  and  the  general  attitude  of  the  figure.    I  ha*^ 
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spoken  of  a  boy  standing  -behind  her.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this 
and  the  other  figure  in  front  are  not  boys,  but  men  represented  on  a 
diminutive  scale,  as  was  usual,  among  the  Greeks  at  least,  when  they 
wished  to  indicate  mortals  in  presence  of  a  deity.  Of  that  there  is  an 
abundance  of  examples  on  the  Greek  reliefs,  and  this  is  the  more  likely 
to  be  the  true  interpretation  because  the  raising  of  the  arms  of  the  two 
diminutive  figures  is  peculiarly  the  action  of  adorantes  or  suppliants.  The 
myrtle  branch  which  one  of  them  holds  is  also  appropriate  to  a  suppliant. 
The  central  figure  would  then  be  a  goddess,  and  as  such  a  being  of  com- 
manding stature.  The  conception  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  Greeks,  and  no  doubt  it  was  from  them  that  the  Etruscan 
artist  got  his  inspiration.  Figures  bearing  a  strong  general  resemblance 
both  to  the  goddess  and  to  the  suppliants  are  to  be  found  on  contemporary 
Greek  vases.  But  on  the  vases  there  is  always  an  entire  absence  of  that 
element  of  exaggeration  which  we  associate  with  the  individuality  of  the 
Etruscans,  and.  find  in  the  mirror  before  us.  The  Etruscans  took  a  special 
pride  in  their  shoes.  If  they  wore  nothing  else  they  had  always  their  shoes 
on,  in  contrast  to  the  bare-footedness  which  the  Greeks  loved.  The  two 
suppliants  wear  the  usual  pointed  shoes  and  nothing  else.  I  suppose  we 
may  take  it  as  a  mere  slip  of  the  engraver  that  there  is  no  sign  of  drapery 
on  the  body  of  the  goddess.  We  cannot  suppose  that  her  dress  begins 
only  at  the  waist,  nor  that  the  upper  part  of  it  had  been  omitted  for  the 
sake  of  some  eflfect  of  contrast  between  nude  and  draped  forms.  Or  if 
that  was  the  case,  then  the  idea  was  certainly  not  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks. 

It  is  very  exceptional  to  find  a  bronze  mirror  with  a  relief  sculptured 
in  the  back,  as  in  Fig.  14,  instead  of  the  usual  incised  design.  Possibly 
the  idea  had  been  to  combine  on  the  mirror  itself  the  relief  which  more 
properly  belonged  to  the  case.  A  Greek  would  hardly  have  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  Again,  the  subject  in  this  instance  is  clearly  derived  from 
the  well-known  Greek  conception  of  Peleus  carrying  oflF  Thetis.  But  the 
Etruscan  artist  has  changed  Peleus  into  Heracles  and  inscribed  the  name 
of  Heracles  beside  him.  But  apart  from  this  licence,  we  must  allow  that 
he  runs  the  archaic  Greek  sculptors  very  close  in  his  treatment  of  bas-relief 
as  suitable  to  a  small  bronze  mirror,  with  its  flatness  of  surfaces  and  rich 
flow  of  lines. 
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As  early  as  the  seventh  century  b.c.  the  Etruscans  were  celebrated  ror 
their  work  in  terra-cotta.^  Even  in  Rome  the  old  temples  were  full  ci 
such  works  by  them,  and  when  in  the  course  of  time  the  Romans  los: 
taste  for  these  simple  archaic  terra-cotta  statues,  they  did  not  escape  cfe 
rebuke  of  Cato,^  who  told  them  that  they  might  well  be  content  wii 
what  had  pleased  their  ancestors.  On  the  outsides  of  the  temples  were 
cornices  richly  decorated  with  antefixas  modelled  in  terra-cotta,  such  as  may 
be  seen  among  the  remains  of  an  archaic  Tuscan  temple  in  the  MuseacL 
The  pediments  were  surmounted  by  figures  or  groups,  as  was  the  temj^ 
of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  with  its  chariot  of  four  horses  raised  on  tk 
highest  point.  That  was  the  famous  terra-cotta  quadriga  whidl  Ac 
Romans  had  captured  at  Veii  at  the  close  of  their  ten  years'  siege. 

In  Greece  there  was  in  early  times  a  similar  centre  of 
sculpture  in  the  town  of  Corinth.  The  Corinthians  were  an  ento 
as  well  as  an  artistic  people.  Their  enterprise  called  their  ships 
along  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  They  planted  a  colony  in  Corfu, 
were  concerned  in  the  early  settlements  of  Greeks  as  far  west  as  SMv 
and  Magna  Graecia.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  their  intercourse  had 
extended  also  to  Etruria.  But  there  is  no  need  to  imagine  this  if  at 
accept  as  a  fact  the  ancient  tradition  that  in  the  seventh  century  b.c.  certaia 
artist  modellers  in  terra-cotta  from  Corinth  had  settled  among  the 
Etruscans,  and  had  there  introduced  their  art  (Pliny,  xxxv.  152).  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  tradition,  or  to  assume  that 
it  had  been  invented  by  the  Greeks  as  a  sort  of  claim  of  superiority  or 
precedence  on  their  part  over  the  Etruscans,  because  the  story  is  not  told 
primarily  in  connection  with  these  artists.  They  only  come  in  incidentally 
as  having  accompanied  in  his  exile  from  Corinth  Damaratos  from  wham 
descended  Tarquin,  the  King  of  Rome.  Artists  do  not  usually  expatriate 
themselves  among  barbarians.  When  they  leave  their  home  they  look 
forward  to  some  favourable  opportunity  of  cultivating  their  art  and 
prospering  in  it,  and  on  that  principle  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  these 
Corinthian  workers  in  terra-cotta  had  been  aware  before  they  started 
that  in  Etruria  they  would  find  their  particular  branch  of  art  already 
being  practised  and  received  with  favour. 

1  Pliny,  xxxv.  157,  "Elaboratam  hanc  artem  Italiae  ct  maximc  Etruriae." 

-  Livy,  xxxiv.  4,  4. 


—Bronze  Eiraican  Mirror  with  relief:  Heracles  carrying  off  a  Woman. 
Archaic — Sixth  Century  B.C.     British  Museum. 
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In  relating  this  tradition  of  the  Corinthian  artists,  Pliny  adds  that  in 
the  opinion  of  some  the  art  of  modelling  had  been  practised  long  before 
that  time  in  the  island  of  Samos,  which  lies  close  to  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  At  present  there  is  every  reason  to  accept  this  ancient  belief 
as  well  founded.     Every  year  brings  fresh  evidence  in  its  favour. 

We  cannot  any  longer  overlook  a  belief  prevalent  among  the 
Etruscans  themselves  that  their  ancestors  had  originally  come  from  Asia 
Minor.  In  support  of  that  belief  we  may  adduce  this  strong  bent  of 
theirs  towards  sculpture  in  terra-cotta.  But  the  most  we  can  be  quite 
confident  about  is  that  in  early  historical  times  Corinth  had  stood  in 
close  relationship  with  Samos  and  Asia  Minor  in  the  East  and  with 
Etruria  in  the  West,  that  Corinth  had  learned  much  of  the  art  of  working 
in  terra-cotta  from  Asia  Minor,  and  had  passed  this  knowledge  on  to 
the  Etruscans.  For  the  present  it  must  remain  only  a  possibility  that 
the  artistic  instincts  of  the  Etruscans  had  come  to  them  from  an  original 
community  of  race  with  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  the  aptness 
with  which  in  later  times  they  helped  themselves  to  all  they  wanted  from 
the  art  of  Greece  proper,  was  due  also  to  that  same  community  of 
origin.  I  think  this  is  the  view  which  will  more  and  more  assert  itself 
in  regard  to  the  Etruscans  as  an  artistic  people. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  the  history  of  Asia 
Minor  is  fascinating  in  the  highest  degree.  New  forms  of  verse  and  song 
burst  into  being.  The  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  were 
never  richer  or  more  varied.  How  intense  had  been  the  artistic  activity 
of  these  times  may  be  gathered  from  the  splendid  poetic  remains  of 
Archilochus,  Sappho,  Alcaeus,  to  take  only  the  best  names.  The  dis- 
coveries of  recent  years  are  beginning  to  enable  us  to  realise  what  we 
had  only  heard  of  in  tradition,  that  the  first  great  home  of  Greek  painting 
had  been  in  Asia  Minor.  In  sculpture  of  the  archaic  period  we  are 
fortunately  rich,  and  in  architecture  we  can  already  judge — for  example, 
from  the  remains  of  the  archaic  temple  at  Ephesus — how  beautifully 
varied  and  luxuriant  had  been  the  details  of  the  old  Ionic  temples  in 
their,  original  home.  How  diflferent  those  columns  with  their  sculptured 
bases,  their  capitals  varying  as  if  no  two  ought  to  be  strictly  alike,  their 
elaborately  carved  neckings,  and  in  short  the  apparently  interminable 
variety  of  details  under  a  general  similarity  of  aspect — how  diflTerent  all 
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this  opulence  of  forms  from  the  Ionic  temples  of  Greece  proper  in 
their  precision  of  details  and  their  passionate  search  after  an  established 
rule  as  to  what  was  the  most  beautiful.  In  vase-painting,  where  so  much 
of  the  charm  depended  on  refinements  of  drawing  and  so  little  com- 
paratively on  grandeur  of  conception  or  splendour  of  effect,  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  Asia  Minor  as  yet  hardly  a  trace  of  that  art  has  been 
discovered.  Compare  with  this  the  fact  that  most  of  the  great  painters 
from  Polygnotos  to  Apelles  were  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  and  largely 
practised  their  art  there. 

On  comparing  the  oratory  of  the  Athenians  with  that  of  Asia  Minor, 
Quintilian,  one  of  the  most  observant  of  Roman  writers  in  matters  of 
Art,  contrasts  the  simplicity  and  politeness  of  the  Athenians  with  tk 
extravagance  of  the  Asian  orators,  as  he  calls  them.  Some  were  or 
opinion,  he  says,  that  the  inflated  redundant  style  of  speaking  common 
among  these  latter  was  due  to  the  non-Greek  element  in  the  population. 

In  their  inscriptions  the  Etruscans  employed  the  Greek  alphabet,  and 
apparently  had  never  used  any  other.  They  must  have  known  much 
more  of  the  Greek  language  than  its  alphabet,  because  in  the  very  large 
series  of  bronze  mirrors  and  engraved  gems  which  they  have  left  us,  we 
constantly  come  upon  scenes  from  Greek  mythology  which  could  hardly 
have  been  intelligible  to  them  without  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature.  We  cannot  well  suppose  that  they  knew  these  myths  sdely 
from  Greek  works  of  art,  say  from  the  painted  vases,  because  in  that 
case  one  would  expect  them  to  merely  copy  what  they  saw.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  On  the  mirrors  they  constantly  inscribe  the  names  of  the 
figures,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  these  names,  though  written  in  Greek 
characters,-  do  not  present  a  pure  Greek  form.  They  more  nearly 
resemble  the  Latin,  as  for  instance,  Menerfa,  which  is  equal  to  Minerva, 
instead  of  Athene  the  Greek  name  of  the  goddess.  The  Greek  Bellcro- 
phon  becomes  Melerpanta,  and  so  on  in  almost  innumerable  examples. 
Surely  this  debasing  of  Greek  names,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  is  itself  proof 
that  the  Etruscans  had  been  acquainted  with  Greek  myths  and  legends 
long  before  these  myths  and  legends  had  reached  them  under  artistic 
forms.  One  might  be  justified  in  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  absence 
of  Etruscan  writing,  except  in  the  inscriptions,  which  is  so  remarbbk 
a  phenomenon  in  a  people  renowned  for  their  art  and  their  civilisation 
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generally,    could    be    accounted   for   by    assuming   that    the   literature 
ordinarily  current  among  them  had  been  Greek. 

I  have  only  attempted  to  illustrate  in  a  general  way  the  differences 
between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
But  it  will  be  found  that  the  descendants  of  those  old  Etruscans  displayed 
much  the  same  artistic  spirit  when  many  centuries  later  they  formed  the 
famous  Tuscan  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture. 


Ill 

Statuettes  of  the  j4ge  of  Polycleitos  and  Myron 

There  was  a  saying  among  the  ancient  Greeks  that  certain  of  their 
artists  had  represented  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  others  as  they  were,  and 
some  worse  than  they  were.  The  saying  was  applied  to  sculptors, 
painters,  and  poets  alike.  It  was  not  a  mere  passing  observation  which 
from  its  epigrammatic  form  had  caught  the  public  ear,  for  we  find  no 
less  a  writer  than  Aristotle  employing  it  on  several  occasions.  But  wiet 
concerns  us  for  the  moment  is  that  the  Roman  writer  Quintilian  seems  to 
have  had  this  formula  in  his  mind  when  speaking  of  the  sculptor  Poly- 
cleitos. He  says  :  "  Polycleitos  surpassed  the  other  sculptors  in  carcfiil 
study  and  in  gracefulness,  but  although  in  general  he  bears  ofF  the  palm, 
yet  it  is  thought  that  he  had  one  defect,  that  of  not  being  able  to  givt 
gravity  or  importance  to  his  figures.  For  just  as  he  added  grace  and 
charm  to  the  human  form,  so  also  in  his  figures  of  deities  he  seems  to 
have  failed  in  attaining  the  full  measure  of  their  grandeur.  He  is  even 
said  to  have  avoided  figures  of  mature  age  and  dignity,  not  daring  to 
go  beyond  beardless  youth.  It  is  said  that  Lysippos  and  Praxiteles 
approached  most  nearly  to  the  truth  of  nature." 

From  other  ancient  sources  we  know  that  one  of  the  services  of  Polv- 
cleitos  was  that  he  had  worked  out  for  the  use  of  sculptors  a  set  of  rules, 
which  the  Greeks  called  a  canon,  for  the  construction  of  the  human  figure. 
But  a  set  of  rules  or  system  of  proportions  can  only  be  of  use  to  artists 
if  it  is  based  on  a  wide  generalisation  and  on  a  multitude  of  observations 
and  measurements  of  men  as  they  are.  If  that  was  the  method  employed 
by  Polycleitos,  we  can  understand  how  critics  came  to  speak  of  him  as 
having  made  men  better  than  they  were,  or  as  having  gone  beyond  the 
exact  truth  of  nature. 
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A  characteristic  of  almost  every  one  of  his  statues  was,  we  read  in  an 
ancient  writer,  that  it  stood  resting  its  weight  on  one  leg,  as  in  the 
Diadumenos  for  example  (awo  crure  tnststere).  At  first  sight  this  does 
not  seem  any  great  innovation,  because  among  bronze  statuettes  older 


Fic.  15. — Marile  Statue.      Diadumenoi  of  yaiian.  Fig.  16. — Marblt  Statue.      Diadurnenss 

British  Museatn.  Farnesi.     British  Museum. 

than  his  time  we  occasionally  find  a  close  approach  to  this  attitude,  I 
think  that  the  true  significance  of  his  innovation  can  only  be  fully 
realised  when,  taking  as  an  illustration  of  it  the  Diadumenos,  we  observe 
how,  by  means  of  the  raised  arms,  the  whole  figure  is  thrown  into  a 
momentary  poise  which  at  once  arrests  the  attention. 

Of  the  Diadumenos,  or  youth  binding  round  his  hair  a  diadem  won 
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In  athletic  games,  several  ancient  copies  exist  in  marble.  But  the  one 
which  is  generally  accepted  as  most  true  to  the  original  of  Polycleitos— 
which  was  of  bronze — is  a  marble  statue  in  the  British  Museum  found 
at  Vaison  in  France,  and  not  pretending  to  be  other  than  a  copy  made  in 
Roman  times  (Fig.  15).  Lately  another  marble  statue  has  been  obtdncd 
in  excavations  in  Delos  which,  from  its  close  resemblance  to  our  Vaison 
figure,  has  gone  some  way  in  confirming  the  opinion  that  this  type  of  a 
young  athlete  really  represents  the  original  Diadumenos. 

But  why  should  a  youth  who  has  just  gained  one  of  the  greatest 
prizes  of  life,  and  had  been  cheered  like  Ladas  on  an  English  racecourse 
— why  should  he  be  of  so  sad  a  mien.^  Was  it  this  expression  of 
countenance  which  Pliny  had  in  his  mind  when  he  described  the  Diadu- 
menos as  a  gentle  youth,  in  contrast  to  the  Doryphoros  as  a  manly  boy: 
It  may  have  been  so. 

We  have  in  the  Museum  another  marble  statue  of  a  Diadumenos  which 
differs  from  the  rest  in  some  important  respects  (Fig.  16).  The  action  of 
raising  both  arms  to  fasten  the  diadem,  the  inclination  of  the  head  and 
the  throwing  of  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  right  leg  are  the  same  as 
in  the  others.  But  the  type  of  face  is  quite  different.  The  expression 
is  that  of  pride  or  self-satisfaction,  as  became  the  winner  of  a  great  prize. 
The  corners  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  turned  down  as  in  melancholy, 
are  turned  up  in  joy.  The  left  leg,  instead  of  being  thrown  back  like 
the  others,  as  in  a  deferential  attitude,  is  put  forward  proudly.  Altogether, 
he  answers  to  what  we  expect  in  a  young  athlete  who  has  won  one  of  the 
great  prizes  of  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  statue  with  the  others ;  both  types 
cannot  be  traced  to  Polycleitos.  And  as  the  one  just  described,  the 
Farnese  Diadumenos,  as  it  is  called,  stands  alone,  while  the  other  type, 
that  of  the  Vaison  statue,  exists  in  a  number  of  ancient  replicas,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  Vaison  statue,  with  its  kindred,  should  be  taken  as 
representing  the  original  of  Polycleitos,  and  the  Farnese  statue  referred  to 
some  other  sculptor.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  Pheidias  had  made  a 
statue  of  a  Diadumenos,  but  it  is  not  pretended  that  his  hand  is  dis- 
coverable in  the  Farnese  figure,  though  we  cannot  altogether  deny  that 
under  its  very  poor  execution  there  may  lie  a  blundered  survival  of  his 
statue.     Nor  does  the  Farnese  figure  answer  in  any  way  to  what  we  know 
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of  Praxiteles,  who,  on  doubtful  authority,  is  stated  to  have  made  a 
Diadumenos,  or  of  Lysippos  of  whom  it  is  known  that  he  had  taken  the 
canon  of  Polycleitos  as  the  basis  of  a  new  system  of  proportions. 

The  number  of  replicas  of  the  Vaison  type  counts  for  much  in  favour 
of  tracing  it  to  a  famous  original.  Meantime,  I  will  call  attention  to 
the  statue  of  an  Amazon  by  Polycleitos.    The  story  goes  (Pliny,  xxxiv.  53) 


Fic.  17, — Marile  Head  af  Amaz.on.     British  Museum. 

that  in  a  competition  among  sculptors  for  a  statue  of  an  Amazon  to 
be  placed  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
decision  should  be  left  to  the  competing  artists  on  the  principle  that  each 
was  to  select  the  statue  next  best  to  his  own.  The  result  was  that  Poly- 
cleitos came  out  first,  Pheidias  next,  Cresilas  third. 

In  some  of  the  existing  Amazon  statues  the  expression  of  melancholy 
is  expl^ned  by  a  wound  visible  in  her  side,  but  others,  which  have  no  wound. 
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are  similarly  sad  of  countenance  (Fig.  17).  We  are  told  that  Cresilas,OK 
of  the  competing  sculptors,  had  made  his  Amazon  wounded,  and  posabl? 
those  of  the  statues  which  exhibit  a  wound  should  be  assigned  to  him. 
But,  so  far  as  Polycleitos  is  concerned,  the  question  is.  Was  this  pathetic 
expression  to  be  explained  apart  from  any  sense  of  pain  ?  The  heads  d 
the  Diadumenos,  especially  one  recently  acquired  by  the  Museum,  seem  to 
say  yes.  It  will,  I  think,  be  allowed  that  the  period  of  life  between  boy- 
hood and  manhood  has  no  more  marked  characteristic  than  seriousness 
and  grave  demeanour ;  and  that  the  observation  of  this  had  not  escaped 
artists  of  the  time  of  Polycleitos  may  be  seen  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
with  its  lines  of  young  horsemen  serious  of  face,  grave  and  respectful  of 
bearing.  It  was  this  period  of  youth  that  Polycleitos  chose  as  his  special 
field  of  sculpture ;  and  we  should  not,  therefore,  find  it  strange  that  the 
faces  of  his  statues  are  usually  charged  with  an  expression  approaching 
to  sadness. 

The  other  type  of  *'  a  manly  boy,"  as  represented  in  the  Doryphoros, 
may  be  judged  fi-om  the  marble  copies  of  that  statue  which  have  survived, 
especially  the  one  in  Naples.  The  features  and  the  shape  of  the  head  do 
not  differ  much  from  those  of  the  statues  we  have  just  been  considering, 
but  the  expression  of  the  face  is  not  in  any  particular  degree  sad.  The 
head  is  planted  firmly  on  the  neck  instead  of  being  bent  bashfully  to  the 
side,  and  the  glance  is  nearly  straight  forward.  It  will  be  allowed  that 
these  characteristics  were  rightly  described  by  ancient  writers  as  manly. 
It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  ancient  copyist,  in  reproducing  the 
heads  of  Polycleitos,  had  been  more  faithful  than  in  the  bodily  forms, 
just  because  of  the  peculiar  expression  by  which  they  were  recc^nisable. 
But  I  do  not  feel  the  same  confidence  as  to  their  fidelity  in  reproducing 
the  bodily  forms  and  proportions.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  measure- 
ments of  the  Diadumenos  and  the  Doryphoros,  with  their  replicas,  work 
out  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner,  whether  we  take  the  foot,  the  palm, 
or  the  digit  as  the  unit  of  measurement,  and,  as  Polycleitos  is  said  by  a 
not  very  authoritative  writer  to  have  employed  the  digit  as  his  unit,  this 
result  has  sometimes  been  cited  as  tending  to  prove  that  the  proportions 
of  these  statues  are  true  to  his  original,  and  embody  his  canon.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  system  of  proportions  handed  down  by  Vitruvius, 
and  worked  out  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  stated  to  have  been  in  use  by 


Fig.  i8. — Bronze  Slaluelle.     Hermei.      Britiifi  Museum. 
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Lysippos  and  other  sculptors,  as  well  as  by  Polycleitos,  which,  of  course, 
would  be  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  statement  that  Lysippos  had  funda- 
mentally changed  the  canon  of  Polycleitos.  So  far  as  I  have  seen, 
however,  the  Vitruvian  system  yields  a  type  of  figure  which  seems  to 
correspond  better  with  the  sculptures  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon — 
which  were  contemporary  with  Polycleitos — than  with  the  Graeco-Roman 
copies  of  the  Doryphoros. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  discussion  of  the  style  of  Polycleitos 
as  brief  as  possible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  at  best  only  a 
very  limited  number  of  bronze  statuettes  that  can  be  associated  with 
him.  We  begin  with  one  which  in  its  proportions  and  attitude 
obviously  ranges  with  the  copies  of  the  Diadumenos  and  Doryphoros. 
It  is  a  figure  of  Hermes,  found  in  France,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(Fig.  18).  Round  its  neck  is  a  loose  golden  tore,  which  apparently 
had  been  added  by  a  Gaulish  owner.  In  the  right  hand  is  a  purse, 
one  of  the  symbols  of  Hermes  as  god  of  merchandise.  From  the  left 
shoulder  hangs  a  chlamys,  which,  though  it  is  modern,  has  been  correctly 
restored  from  other  specimens.  It  is  not  claimed  that  Polycleitos  had 
ever  made  a  statue  of  Hermes  of  this  or  any  other  type.  But  it  has 
been  argued  that  this  statuette  is  more  or  less  true  to  his  canon ;  and 
certainly  if  the  marble  statues  we  have  been  discussing  reproduce  that 
canon,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  including  our  bronze  in  the  same 
category.  There  is  the  same  short  body  and  long  legs  of  the  Lysippos 
pattern,  while  the  head,  both  in  its  pose  and  shape,  has  retained  much  of 
Polycleitos,  as  also  the  attitude  of  standing  with  the  weight  of  the  body 
resting  on  the  right  leg,  and  the  left  foot  thrown  back. 

Let  us  now  notice  a  bronze  statuette  in  the  British  Museum  (Fig.  19), 
which  seems  to  me  nearer  the  ideal  of  Polycleitos  than  any  of  these  figures 
we  have  been  considering.  The  figure  rests  on  the  left  leg  instead  of  the 
right,  while  the  right  foot,  thrown  back  a  little,  is  planted  with  the  sole 
full  on  the  ground,  not  merely  with  the  toes  touching  the  ground  as  in  the 
Diadumeni  and  the  Doryphori.  Correspondingly,  the  head  is  inclined  to- 
wards the  spectator's  right.  This  bronze  is  no  late  copy  like  the  last,  but  a 
true  Greek  work  of  the  date  to  which  we  are  assigning  it,. and  in  any  case  is 
one  of  the  finest  Greek  bronzes  we  possess.  I  am  endeavouring  to  give 
prominence  to  this  figure,  because  among  the  vast  number  of  statuettes 
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in    our    Museum  it    is  almost  unique   in   the  closeness  with  irfiidi! 
approaches  the  youths  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  in  its  proportions,  in  the 
inclination  of  the  head  and  the  rendering  of  bodily  forms,  and  because  I  un 
inclined  to  look  rather  to  the  Pa^ 
thenon  than  to  Gneco-Roman  ei^ 
for  the  truest  analogies  to  Polycldioi 
It   is    possible    that    among  our 
bronzes   there  are   some  which  miy 
yet  be  traced  back  to  the  great  sculptar 
Myron,  the  fellow-pupil  of  Polycldtos, 
For  the  present,  however,  we  hare  n 
be  content  with  the  little  we  do  knor 
of   him.      We   are  told  that  b  te 
statues  he  gave  more  attention  than 
any  one  of  his  time  to  a  tnithfiJ  it- 
presentation  of  external  details,  caiii^ 
little  for  the  expres^on  of  charactti. 
In  his  statues  of  athletes  his  first  m 
was  a  telling  and  effective  compoa- 
I  tion,  with  greater  variety  of  ictioii 

than  Polycleitos  allowed  himself,  bu: 
apparently  with  less  refinement  ^ 
was  Myron  who  first  concentraw 
upon  single  statues  the  variety  of 
movement  which  in  older  art  »» 
spread  over  many  figures.  His  plu'o- 
sophy  of  life  was  to  see  the  greatca 
possible  display  of  action  in  one  figut, 
and  directed  to  one  purpose. 
^"'-  L'-.tP"'^  ■*"''^-  We  must  remember  that  great « 

was  the  exactitude  of  Greek  sculptn^ 
in  their  observation  of  nature,  they  yet  at  times  allowed  themselves  a  free- 
dom which  strikes  us  as  peculiar.  For  instance,  they  would  on  occaace 
give  a  lioness  the  mane  of  a  lion,  or  a  hind  the  antlers  of  a  stag,  fhcif 
principle  was  that  to  represent  a  thing  which  seems  probable,  thougli  ir 
may  be  impossible  in  fact,  is  a  lesser  error  than  to  represent  a  thing  ^^^ 
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seems  improbable,  however  true  it  may  be  to  fact.  That  is  a  principle  of 
art  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  and  one  of  his  instances  is  that  of  the  hind  with 
stag's  antlers,  which  seems  likely  enough  but  is  not  true. 

] 


Fic.  ao, — Brenze  Manyai.      Britiih  Museum. 

We  are  more  fortunate  in  possessing  a  bronze  figure  of  the  Satyr  Marsyas 
(Fig.  20),  which,  to  some  extent,  may  fairly  be  traced  back  to  Myron. 
The  style  is  doubtless  much  later.     It  cannot  in  fact  be  earlier  than  the 
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third  or  at  most  the  fourth  century  b.c.  There  was  therefore  between 
our  bronze  and  Myron  an  interval  of  two  centuries  or  more,  during  which 
interval  the  representation  of  Satyrs  in  sculpture  and  every  other  form  d 
Greek  art  was  multitudinous.  Nevertheless  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  artistic  motive  of  our  bronze  was  originally  Myron's.  In  the  andcni 
list  of  his  works  mention  is  made  of  a  group  of  the  Satyr  Marsyas  and 
the  goddess  Athene.  Marsyas  was  there  in  the  act  of  starting  back  k 
amazement  when  Athene  threw  to  the  ground  the  flutes  on  which  she  had 
been  trying  to  play.  One  or  two  ancient  sketches  of  this  group  exist 
and,  though  poor  enough,  they  are  sufficient  to  identify  the  attitude  rf 
Marsyas.  Precisely  the  same  attitude  occurs  in  a  fine  marble  statue  of 
Marsyas  in  the  Lateran  Museum  at  Rome,  which  is  accepted  as  a  copr 
from  Myron,  and  here  we  have  it  again  in  a  slightly  modified  form  in  our 
bronze.  It  is  an  attitude  which  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  a  challenge  to 
Polycleitos  and  his  Diadumenos,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  If  you  wish  the  arms 
of  a  statue  to  be  raised,  raise  them  under  some  strong  impulse  like  this, 
and  not  merely  to  fasten  a  diadem." 

In  our  bronze  the  left  hand  is  spread  open  with  the  fingers  ex- 
tended, as  is  usual  in  the  expression  of  alarm.  One  would  have 
expected  the  same  in  the  right  hand,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  right 
hand  is  merely  thrown  up  to  the  head  as  if  more  in  surprise  than  alarm. 
The  strongly  marked  treatment  of  the  beard  and  hair  must  be  taken 
as  illustrative  of  a  particular  period  of  art.  In  the  sculptures  of  Pergamoo, 
which  belong  to  the  second  century  b.c,  we  find  the  same  rendering  of 
the  hair  in  rough  unkempt  masses.  But  we  can  trace  much  farther  lad 
the  desire  of  Greek  sculptors  to  obtain  by  means  of  a  rough  treatment  of 
the  hair  an  eflFective  contrast  to  the  smoothness  of  the  face.  We  see  it 
in  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  I  do  not  suggest  that  something  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  traced  even  farther  back,  to  Myron  himself.  Yet  it  is 
recorded  of  him  by  an  ancient  writer  that  with  all  his  innovations  in 
sculpture  he  had  left  the  rendering  of  the  hair  just  as  it  had  been  in  "  rude 
antiquity."  I  do  not  believe  that  this  expression  of  "rude  antiquity" 
can  apply  to  our  bronze.  Still  this  expression  of  Pliny's  requires  some 
explanation. 

In  the  myth  of  Marsyas  and  Athene  which  Myron  chose  for  his  group 
the  issue  was  of  a  milder  description.     Marsyas  suflfered  nothing  more 
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than  alarm  at  the  rage  of  the  goddess  when  she  threw  the  flutes  to  the 
ground.  In  this  action  of  alarm  Myron  found  a  congenial  motive.  It 
provided  him  with  an  opportunity  of  displaying  powerful  action  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  figure,  yet  concentrated  upon  one  instantaneous 
impulse.  This  is  very  strikingly  rendered  in  the  Lateran  statue,  where 
the  whole  figure  is  strained  violently  backward  by  the  sight  of  something 
on  the  ground.  In  our  bronze  the  action  is  rather  as  if  Marsyas  had 
come  running  forward  to  pick  up  the  flutes  and  had  been  suddenly  arrested 
by  a  movement  of  Athene.  The  sculptor  was  perfectly  entitled  to  take 
that  view,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  Myron  had  done  so ;  from  which  we 
may  conclude  that  our  figure  is  not  a  direct  copy  but  a  later  variant  of 
his  Marsyas,  and  only  so  far  interesting  to  us  on  the  present  occasion. 


IV 


Statuettes  of  the  Age  of  Pheidias 

When  we  come  to  the  great  age  of  Greek  sculpture,  it  is  true  that 
as  regards  Pheidias  himself  we  are  so  far  fortunate  as  to  possess  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  But  incomparable  as  they  are  in  illustratiif 
the  splendour  of  his  genius  in  a  series  of  compositions  which  have  had 
no  equal  even  in  point  of  extent  in  the  history  of  sculpture,  there  are 
times  when  one  turns  with  longing  and  regret  to  the  records  of  his 
isolated  statues.  We  read  and  re-read  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the 
chryselephantine  statues  of  Zeus  in  the  temple  at  Olympia  and  of  Athene 
in  the  Parthenon. 

We  rejoice  when,  in  digging  foundations  for  a  house  in  Athens  or 
Patras,  a  marble  copy  of  the  Athene  Parthenos  comes  to  light  (Kg.  21). 
We  rejoice,  because,  with  all  the  nudeness  and  imperfections  of  these 
copies,  they  still  preserve  something  of  the  general  effect  of  the  original. 

Among  our  bronze  statuettes  there  is  one  that  deserves  attention  from 
its  relationship  to  the  Athene  Parthenos  (Fig.  22).  Let  me  first  notice 
certain  differences  of  detail.  The  pose  of  the  figure  has  been  changed 
from  the  right  to  the  left  foot.  The  left  hand  may  have  rested  on  the 
edge  of  a  shield  as  in  the  Parthenos.  We  cannot  be  certain.  The  right 
arm  has  been  raised,  and  undoubtedly  the  hand  has  rested  on  a  spear 
held  upright.  That  is  a  distinct  divergence  from  the  Parthenos,  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  right  hand  holds  out  a  Victory.  In  the  dress  the 
only  difference  is  that  the  aegis  is  worn  obliquely  on  the  breast  and  not 
square  across.  But  in  the  fragment  which  we  possess  of  the  Athene 
from  the  west  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  the  segis  is  worn  in  the  same 
oblique  fashion.  So  that  the  idea  was  familiar  to  Pheidias,  though  he 
did  not  choose  to  employ  it  on  his  chryselephantine  statue.     The  helmet 
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is  correct  in  having  three  crests,  and  in  showing  the  middle  one  supported 
on  a  sphinx.  But  the  side  crests  have  no  Pegasi  or  gryphons  connected 
with  them. 

In  trying  to  account  for  these  diiFerences  of  detail  we  must  not  forget 


—Marble  Atktn'e  Parthinm. 


Fic.  22. 

Athene  Parthems.     Bronze  Statuette. 
British  Museum, 


that  they  are  each  and  all  perfectly  consistent  with  the  time  and  manner 
of  Pheidias.  They  are  not  to  be  classed  with  those  capricious  changes 
in  the  aspect  of  Athene  which  occur  in  late  Greek  art.  In  my  judgment 
the  whole  statuette  is  as  true  to  the  style  of  Pheidias  as  could  be  expected 
of  so  minute  a  figure. 
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We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Pheidias  as  a  sculptor  of  colo^ 
statues  of  gold  and  ivory,  or  of  great  compositions  in  marble  brightened 
by  colour  and  by  accessories  of  metal.  We  seldom  associate  him  with 
sculpture  in  bronze,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  a  bronze  statue  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Greece  would  have  been  resplendent  enough  to  range  e^xn 
with  figures  of  gold. 

As  regards  his  famous  Athene  Promachos  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens^ 
we  are  told  by  an  ancient  writer,  Pausanias  (i.  28,  2),  that  this  statue 
had  been  erected  as  a  monument  of  the  victory  over  the  Persans  at 
Marathon,  that  the  point  of  her  spear  and  the  crest  of  her  helmet  could 
be  seen  from  ships  approaching  Athens  from  Cape  Sunium,  and  that  At 
reliefs  on  her  shield,  representing  a  battle  between  Centaurs  and  LapidE, 
were  a  subsequent  addition  by  a  metal-chaser  named  Mys  in  the  next 
century  after  Pheidias.  On  ancient  coins  representing  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  (B.M.  Calalogue^  Attica,  pi.  19,  fig.  7)  we  see  a  colossal  statue 
of  Athene  standing  on  a  spot  where  there  is  still  visible  on  the  rock  of 
the  Acropolis  a  cutting  which  had  been  made  for  the  base  of  just  such  a 
statue.  From  the  coins,  it  appears  that  the  figure  had  stood  with  one 
foot  advanced  and  the  right  arm  raised  in  the  act  of  hurling  a  spear.  In 
this  attitude  the  figure  recalls  the  ancient  and  sacred  image  of  Athene 
known  as  the  Palladion,  and  probably  the  intention  of  Pheidias  was  to 
retain  this  familiar  attitude  while  changing  the  artistic  treatment  of  the 
whole  figure  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  own  age.  The  title  of 
Athene  Promachos,  Which  had  been  associated  with  the  archaic  image, 
would  naturally  be  used  also  of  the  new  statue.  One  of  our  bronze 
statuettes  (Fig.  23)  answers  admirably  to  the  conception  of  a  Promachos 
or  fighter  in  the  vanguard.  This  statuette  comes  from  Athens,  and  seems 
to  be  plainly  a  production  of  the  best  period  of  art  and  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  statue  by  Pheidias,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  statuette  more  closely.  The  helmet  has 
only  one  crest  ;  there  is  no  ornament  except  the  sphinx  which  supports 
the  crest,  and  a  sphinx  in  that  position  was  apparently  inseparable  from 
the  helmet  of  Athene  in  the  age  of  Pheidias,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not 
invented  by  him.  The  Parthenos  had  three  crests,  but  she  was  a 
stately  show  figure.  The  Promachos  had  to  be  warlike.  As  regards 
the   aegis   on   her   breast  with   the    face  of  the  Gorgon    in  the  centre, 
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that  is  all  in  accordance  with  the  age  of  Pheidias.  It  is  only  when 
we  come  to  the  drapery  that  we  are  struck  with  a  pecuHarity  of  treat- 
ment. The  flat  close-lying  folds  which  are  observed  on  the  body  and 
down  the  left  side  of  the  figure  ex- 
hibit a  distinct  element  of  archaism, 
at  variance  with  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  the  Parthenon  sculptures 
or  of  the  copies  of  the  Athene 
Parthenos.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  girdle  of  serpents  is  quite  free 
in  its  treatment,  and  equally  so  is 
the  face  of  the  goddess.  The 
question  is  how  to  reconcile  this 
slight  archaism  with  Pheidias. 
Before  we  say  that  this  is  impos- 
sible, there  are  several  things  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  as  yet  no 
authentic  copy  of  any  statue  in 
bronze  by  him,  and  cannot  say 
how  he  may  have  chosen  to  render 
his  draperies  while  working  in  that 
material.  But  what  is  more  to  the 
point  is  that  the  bronze  Promachos 
may  have  been  a  work  of  his  early 
period  when  Greek  sculpture  was 
still  in  a  measure  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  archaic  school  in  which 
he  himself  had  been  trained.  The 
express  statement  of  Pausanias  (x. 

10,  I )  is,  that  the  statue  had  been  Fic  i^.—^tieni  Pramachi.  Greek  Bronze. 
erected  to  commemorate  the  battle  "'" 

of  Marathon,  which  was  fought  in  490  b.c.  At  that  date  Pheidias  could 
only  have  been  a  boy,  and  as  regards  the  sculpture  of  the  time,  we  know 
how  archaic  it  then  was  from  a  series  of  marble  reliefs  at  Delphi,  which  have 
survived  from  a  building  erected  there  by  the  Athenians  to  celebrate  the 
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glorious  victory  of  Marathon,  apparently  soon  after  the  event.  Wc  have, 
somehow,  to  account  for  the  considerable  interval  of  time  which  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  490  B.C.  and  the  erection  of  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  on  the  Acropolis,  We  know  that  ten  years  after  the  battk 
the  Acropolis  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  so  that  what- 
ever monument  the  Athenians  may  have  set  up  there  for  their  victory,  if 
any,  must  have  gone  the  way  of  all  the  rest  in  the  general  conflagratioiL 
During  these  ten  years  Pheidias  was  approaching  towards  manhood,  and 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  amid  the  new  adornment  of  the  AcropoSs, 
which  commenced  when  the  Persians  had  been  finally  discomfited,  his 
rising  genius  had  been  recognised  by  his  townsmen  of  Athens,  and  that 
the  task  had  then  been  set  him  of  producing  the  colossal  Athene  Pro- 
machos  in  bronze.  I  am  only  suggesting  what  may  well  have  happened 
It  was  a  number  of  years  after  that  when  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenoc 
were  entrusted  to  him.  But  some  such  suggestion  is  necessary  if  our 
bronze  statuette  is,  as  I  think,  a  copy  of  the  colossal  Promachos.  As  a 
young  sculptor  Pheidias  may,  like  Raphael  in  his  relations  toward 
Perugino,  have  thrown  into  his  work  something  of  the  archaic  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  trained.  Or,  at  all  events,  his  early  training,  still 
fresh  in  his  mind,  may  have  influenced  him  in  retaining  certain  archaic 
elements  which  had  been  characteristic  of  the  ancient  type  of  Athene 
which  his  statue  was  intended  to  supersede.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
express  statement  of  Pausanias  that  his  statue  had  been  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  best  we  can  do  in  the  circum- 
stances is  to  ascertain  the  earliest  possible  date  thereafter  at  which  it  could 
have  been  erected  on  the  Acropolis.  As  we  have  seen,  that  date  coincides 
with  the  early  manhood  of  Pheidias. 

The  most  famous  in  antiquity  of  all  the  works  of  Pheidias  was  his 
chryselephantine  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
copies  of  it,  except  on  certain  very  rare  coins  of  Elis,  on  one  of  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  view  of  the  statue  in  profile  (Fig.  24),  in 
another,  the  head  alone,  also  in  profile. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  no  other  copies  of  the  great  statue 
exist.  We  must  remember  that  though  Olympia  was  a  great  show-place 
where  sculptures  by  the  greatest  artists  of  Greece  were  to  be  seen  in 
profusion,  yet  it  was  not  an  art  centre.     No  sculptors  were  established 
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there,  nor  any  of  the  minor  artistic  industries,  such  as  the  making  of 
bronze  statuettes.  Sculptors  came  there  to  do  only  what  had  to  be  done 
on  the  spot.  Bronze  statues — and  they  were  the  most  frequent — were 
brought  ready  to  be  set  up.  The  only  exception  we  hear  of  was  the 
■workshop  which  Pheidias  had  erected  for  the  making  of  his  chrys- 
elephantine statue,  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  those  who  managed  the 


Fig.  24, — Ceia  ef  Blis,  repraenting  the  Zeus  af  Pheidiei.     From  an  Enlarged  Drawing. 

town  that  this  workshop  was  retained  as  a  memorial  of  him  for  centuries. 
People  went  to  Olympia  to  see  the  sights,  to  be  present  at  the  national 
games,  to  hear  distinguished  literary  men  read  passages  of  their  works, 
and  perhaps  to  see  Zeuxis,  the  successful  painter,  living  up  to  his 
reputation.  So  that  once  every  four  years  the  little  town  was  crowded. 
For  the  rest  it  was  known  chiefly  to  tourists  or  occasional  worshippers. 
Certainly  there  was  no  school  of  art  at  Olympia  in  the  whole  course  of 
its  existence.     Years  ago  the  site  was  carefully  excavated.     Innumerable 
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bronze  statuettes  were  found,  but  none  of  them  had  any  relation  to  the 
celebrated  sculptures  of  the  place.  They  had  all  been  brought  by 
devotees  from  other  towns  or  districts. 

Let  us  now  take  the  description  of  the  statue  as  we  know^  it  from 
ancient  literary  sources  in  connection  with  the  coin  (Fig.  24),  premisii^ 
that  on  a  small  coin  the  size  of  a  florin  many  det^ls  would  necessarily  be 
left  out.     The  attitude  of  the  Zeus  was  that  of  a  god  seated  on  his  throne 
as  you  see  him  in  the  coin.     Literally,  his  presence  filled  the  temple,     h 
was  said  he  could  not  stand  up  without  carrying  the  roof  'with  him. 
The  height  of  the  temple  was  68  feet  to  the  top  of  the  pediments,  so  that 
the  figure  itself  may  well  have  been  nearly  40  feet.     The  face,  hands,  and 
wherever  flesh  appeared,  were  of  ivory,  the  rest  was  of  gold — ^the  dress,  in 
particular,  being  richly  enamelled  with  figures  and  flowers    in  various 
colours.     The  beard  and  hair  we  suppose  to  have  been  of  gold.     The 
ivory  would  be  tinted  to  soften  its  whiteness,  except  perhaps  in  the  eyes» 
where  the  natural  whiteness  of  the  material  may  have  been  taken  advantage 
of.     The  pupils  were  either  of  precious  stones  or  of  ebony.      On  the 
head  was  an  olive  wreath.     The  right  hand  held  out  a  Victory,  which,  as 
we  see  on  the  coin  (Fig.  24),  holds  a  taenia  or  ribbon,  extending  from  one 
hand  to  the  other,  as  in  the  Victory  on  the  hand  of  the  Athene  Parthenos, 
On  the  coin  the  Victory  appears  with  raised  wings  as  if  about  to  fly  across 
the  front  of  the  god,  that  is,  from  right  to  left,  which  we  know  was  the 
direction  always  associated  with  a  good  omen  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks. 
In  the  left  hand  of  the  god  was  a  sceptre,  glittering  with  various  metals 
and  surmounted  by  an  eagle.     The  coin  omits  the  eagle,  and  of  course 
can  give  no  equivalent  for  the  metal  inlays.     The  sandals  were  of  gold. 
As  regards  the  himation  worn  by  the  god,  ancient  writers  tell  us  that  it 
was  richly  enamelled,  but  say  nothing  of  how  it  was  disposed  on  the 
figure.     For  that  we  must  rely  principally  on  the  coin.     There  we  see 
that  the  himation  is  disposed  in  the  manner  usual  with  Pheidias — as  in 
the  east  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  and   on  a  Madrid  relief.       That  is 
to  say,  it  is  wrapped  closely  round  the  lower  limbs,  then  passes  over 
the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  right  arm  and  breast  bare. 
It  will   be  seen   that   the   end  of  the   himation   appears   between   the 
fore  leg  of  the  throne  and  the  legs  of  the  god.      That  is  an  artistic 
touch  which  occurs  on  some  of  the  best  Athenian  reliefs,  immediately 


Fig.  2;, — Zeui.     Brenze feund in  Hungary.     British  Muitum. 
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after  the  time  of  Pheidias — most  probably  it  had  been  introduced  by 
him. 

The  throne  was  enriched  with  gold,  precious  stones,  ebony,  and  ivory, 
^while,  as  regards  the  multitude  of  figures  sculptured  on  it — on  the  top 
rail,  on  the  sides,  on  the  legs,  the  footstool,  and  the  base  of  the  statue, — to 
read  of  them  almost  paralyses  the  imagination.  On  the  top  of  each  of 
the  two  front  legs  of  the  throne,  connecting  them  with  the  side  rail  above, 
-was  a  group  of  a  sphinx  tearing  the  body  of  a  Theban  youth.  On  the 
coin  this  has  been  simplified  into  a  sphinx  alone,  much  as  on  the  throne 
of  Zeus  on  the  Parthenon  frieze.  At  a  lower  level  apparently  along  the 
sides  of  the  seat  were  Apollo  and  Artemis  slaying  the  children  of  Niobe. 
I  suppose  Apollo  on  one  side  slaying  the  sons,  Artemis  on  the  other  slay- 
ing the  daughters,  each  deity  using  bow  and  arrows. 

The  footstool  rested  on  golden  lions,  and  on  it  was  sculptured  a  battle 
of  Greeks  and  Amazons.  Here  the  name  of  Pheidias,  son  of  Charmides, 
was  inscribed.  On  the  base  of  the  statue  were  sculptured,  in  a  long  com- 
paratively narrow  band,  the  deities  of  Olympos  present  at  the  birth  of 
Aphrodite.  In  the  centre  of  this  assembly  she  (Aphrodite)  was  seen  rising 
from  the  sea.  At  each  side  of  the  central  group  the  deities  were  disposed 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  so  that  the  greatest  of  them  were  nearest 
the  ends. 

I  do  not  attach  any  particular  importance  to  a  bronze  statuette  which  we 
possess  in  the  Museum  (Fig.  25).  It  is  far  too  hard  and  formal  to  convey 
any  idea  of  the  style  of  Pheidias  as  we  know  it  in  the  Parthenon  sculptures. 
The  head  is  not  like  what  we  expect.  It  is  much  too  conspicuous,  with 
its  staring  wreath  and  profuse  hair.  We  regret  it  the  more  readily 
because  the  head  on  one  of  the  coins,  to  which  I  have  referred,  not  only 
retains  in  its  way  the  placidity  of  Pheidias,  but  also  renders  the  wreath 
and  the  hair  much  as  we  think  they  had  been.  Our  bronze  is  wrong 
also  in  having  a  thunderbolt  in  the  left  hand.  In  short,  it  cannot  be  a 
direct  copy  from  the  work  of  Pheidias,  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  model  on  which  our  statuette  has  been  constructed  was  the 
Zeus  of  Olympia.  In  later  Greek  art  there  arose  a  tendency  towards 
greater  intensity  of  expression.  As  regards  Zeus,  people  wanted  a  statue 
which  should  realise  the  passage  of  Homer  :  "  When  my  head  bows,  all 
heads  bow  with  it  still."     The  curious  thing  is  that  a  number  of  late 
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Greek  writers  associated  this  passage  with  the  Zeus  of  Pheidias,  whereas 
it  only  applied  to  the  sculpture  of  their  own  day,  such  as  our  brooic 
statuette.  But  notwithstanding  these  modifications,  there  remaincc 
always  in  the  later  figures  of  Zeus  much  of  the  original  of  Pheidias,  and 
of  this  our  bronze  is  an  illustration,  because  both  in  the  posture  of  tk 
god  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  drapery  it  is  correct  in  a  general  way. 


V 


Statuettes  of  the  Age  of  Praxiteles  and  Lysippos 

After  the  death  of  Pheidias  some  time  elapsed  before  a  new  name  of 
surpassing  importance  appeared  among  Greek  sculptors.  During  this 
interval  the  art  of  Greece,  unable  to  sustain  the  high  idea  of  Pheidias, 
was  preparing  for  a  change.  It  was  turning  towards  a  greater  perfection 
of  technical  skill  with  less  imaginative  power.  The  same  tendency  had 
arisen  alike  in  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture. 

This  state  of  the  artistic  mind  had  been  ripening  some  time  in 
Greece  when  the  sculptor  Praxiteles  came  on  the  scene.  An  Athenian  by 
birth  and  the  son  of  a  sculptor  not  unknown  to  fame,  he  seems  to  have 
readily  divined  that  the  best  way  to  express  in  sculpture  the  ideas  of  his 
time  was  by  means  of  isolated  statues  in  which,  with  only  very  slight 
action  or  movement,  he  would  be  able  to  display  his  extraordinary  skill  in 
rendering  the  finest  and  subtlest  forms  of  the  body.  His  object  was,  at 
the  same  time,  to  represent  the  finer  emotions  such  as  only  very  slightly 
affect  the  bodily  forms.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  marble  statue  of 
Hermes  holding  on  his  arm  the  infant  god  Dionysos,  which  was  found  a 
number  of  years  ago  at  Olympia,  on  the  spot  where  an  ancient  writer  had 
seen  it  (Fig.  26).  At  various  times  since  its  discovery  this  statue  has  been 
thought  to  be  not  quite  equal  to  the  great  name  of  Praxiteles,  or  that 
perhaps  it  had  been  a  work  of  his  earlier  period  when  still  under  the 
influence  of  his  father.  Several  things  point  in  this  latter  direction. 
The  massiveness  of  the  torso  of  Hermes  is  not  what  we  shall  find  in 
others  of  his  statues  such  as  the  Sauroctonos,  but  in  this  respect  reminds 
us  more  of  his  father's  statue  of  Eirene  carrying  the  infant  Plutos  on  her 
arm,  which  infant,  again,  is  almost  identical  with  the  infant  Dionysos  on 
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the  arm  of  Hermes.      But  these  things  notwithstanding,  the  statue  is  fiiU 
of  the  subtlest   observation  of  bodily  forms  which  cannot,   one  wouU 


Fio.  i6.—Hermei  by  Praxiuki.      Oiympia. 

think,  be  traced  to  any  other  than  Praxiteles  himself.  Similarly,  the 
motive  or  action  of  the  Hermes  is  exactly  of  that  very  slight  kind  which 
we  expect  from  that  sculptor  more  than  any  other.     Hermes,  as  we  now 
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know,  had  held  up  in  his  right  hand  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  is  watching 
its  efltct  on  the  infant  god  of"  the  vine.  The  drapery  hanging  on  a  tree 
stem,  however  beautifully  executed,  is  only  an  accessory,  serving  as  a 


Fic.  27. — Marile  Statue.     Apelh  Saurodonos.     Louvre, 

foil  to  the  delicate  modelling  of  the  bodily  forms.  And  when  we  think 
of  it,  that  was  a  great  change  from  the  treatment  of  drapery  in  the 
Parthenon  sculptures,  where  the  presence  of  drapery  is  never  accidental, 
but  always  shares  in  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  figure.     Even  in 
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the  draped  figures  of  Praxiteles  as  in  the  Muses  of  Mantinca,  we  see  dm 
he  had  created  a  new  type  which  differs  from  that  of  the  Parthenon  ins- 


Fig.  i%.—Apolh.     From  Thesmly.      Briliik  Muitiim. 

much  as  it  is  a  special  study  of  a  draped  figure.  Another  point  is  t* 
easy  attitude  of  the  Hermes,  suggestive  almost  of  indolence,  or  at  all 
events  of  a  happy  nature.     In  others  of  the  statues  by  Praxiteles,  kno*" 


e  Sialueiie.     Aphrodil}  Pourtalis.     British  Museum. 
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to  us  from  ancient  copies,  this  ease  of  attitude  is  more  strongly  marked. 
But  from  this  point  of  view  the  most  interesting  of  his  works  is  the  statue 
of  Apollo  Sauroctonos  (Fig.  27),  known  to  us  from  several  copies  in  marble, 
and  from  one,  a  large  statuette  in  bronze  in  the  Villa  Albani,  which  is  the 
more  important  because  the  original  statue  was  in  bronze.  The  god 
stands  leaning  idly,  one  hand  stretched  out  to  a  tree,  his  attention  being 
attracted  slightly  to  a  lizard  running  up  the  tree-stem.  He  may  be 
intending  to  kill  the  lizard,  as  his  name  Sauroctonos  implies,  but  the 
attitude  hardly  conveys  any  feeling  on  his  part  beyond  that  of  curiosity. 
The  motive  merely  gives  occasion  for  a  youthful  figure  standing  in  an 
attitude  admirably  conceived  to  display  the  beauties  of  bodily  form  under 
a  passing,  almost  trivial,  emotion. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  Apollo  with  a  marble  statue  in  Madrid 
which  it  is  now  agreed  is  to  be  traced  back  to  Praxiteles.  The  Madrid 
statue  represents  Hypnos,  the  god  of  sleep,  moving  silently  on  his  task  of 
hushing  mankind  to  rest.  It  is  not  only  that  the  type  of  face  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Apollo,  though  this  counts  for  much  because  it 
is  a  very  peculiar  type,  but  in  both  statues  we  recognise  at  once  that  the 
aim  of  the  sculptor  had  been  to  represent  an  action  which  must  not  be 
more  than  just  perceptible.  In  the  Greek  Anthology  (Appendix  277) 
there  occurs  a  few  lines  of  verse  headed  an  jEnigma  on  Sleep  to  this  eflfect : 
"  Being  neither  a  mortal  nor  an  immortal,  but  having  some  semblance  of 
both,  I  live  neither  the  part  of  a  man  nor  of  a  god,  but  am  always  coming 
new  into  life  and  again  vanishing  from  the  present,  unseen  to  the  eye,  yet 
known  of  all  men."  We  have  there  in  words  the  evanescent  character  of 
Hypnos.  The  Greeks  thought  sleep  a  twin  brother  of  death,  and  perhaps 
this  relation  of  twinship  was  meant  to  suggest  that  same  idea  of  a  being 
differentiated  fi"om  some  one  else  only  by  the  slightest  touches.  Effects 
of  this  kind,  whether  in  art  or  nature,  are  usually  called  fascination,  and 
probably  no  better  word  could  be  found  to  serve  as  a  general  characterisa- 
tion of  the  work  of  Praxiteles  than  its  fascination. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  god  of  sleep  and  his  silent  seductive 
mission,  in  connection  with  the  bronze  head  of  Hypnos  which  is  one  of  our 
treasures  in  the  Museum  (Plate  II.).  We  need  only  now  consider  the  head 
again  for  the  sake  of  its  striking  likeness  to  the  heads  of  the  Apollo  and 
of  the  statue  in  Madrid.     The  singular  breadth  of  the  face  is  a  thing  to 
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be  noticed.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Hermes,  where  it  would  have  bees 
unsuitable,  but  from  the  other  instances  where  it  does  occur  we  vasfUAf 
conclude  that  Praxiteles  had  created  it  for  a  special  order  of  bcngitiB 
whose  nature,  as  he  conceived,  there  existed  a  happy  imperturbability,  fie 
was  probably  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  under  sensations  of  pleasnm  lie 
muscles  of  the  face  work  sidewards,  and  had  sought  to  express  thisttem* 
tion  under  a  permanent  type. 

The  indolent  attitude  of  leaning  sidewards  with  the  feet  crossed  <r 
nearly  so,  as  in  the  statues  of  Apollo,  is  carried  farther  in  a  bnmze 
statuette  of  the  same  god  from  Thessaly  which  we  possess  (Kg.  28). 
But  the  type  of  face  in  our  bronze  is  too  formal  and  too  little  senaliyc 
for  Praxiteles.  The  rendering  of  the  hair  is  too  hard  and  the  bocfily 
forms  too  vague.  It  may  be  that  these  faults  are  due  to  the  maker  of 
the  statuette  and  not  to  the  original  from  which  he  was  copyii^.  We 
cannot  believe  that  Praxiteles  had  ever  himself  carried  this  attitude  of 
indolence  so  far. 

Praxiteles  owed  his  greatest  fame  to  his  works  in  marble,  but  in 
ancient  writer  (Pliny,  xxxiv.  69),  while  admitting  this,  says  that  kc 
nevertheless  produced  statues  of  the  greatest  beauty  in  bronze.  Wc 
have  in  the  Museum  a  bronze  statuette  of  Aphrodite  obviously  Pmi- 
telian  in  style  (Fig.  29).  So  far  as  the  attitude  and  accessories  arc 
concerned,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  In  the  list  of  bronze  sUtaes 
by  Praxiteles,  Pliny  mentions  a  figure  which  he  calls  a  Pseliumene,  thit  is 
to  say,  a  woman  or  goddess  wearing  or  putting  on  an  armlet.  It  hs 
been  argued  that  this  Greek  epithet  may  mean  also  the  putting  on  of « 
necklace,  and  that  this  is  the  action  of  our  bronze.  I  doubt  if  this  can 
be  right.  The  action  is  more  like  a  reminiscence  of  the  Diadumeoos  of 
Polycleitos,  both  hands  being  raised  as  if  just  having  finished  the 
fastening  of  a  diadem  or  ribbon  round  the  head.  In  our  bronze  die 
movement  of  the  arms  is  practically  the  same  as  in  that  statue,  tttl 
we  know  from  tradition  that  Praxiteles  did  modify  the  older  type  rf 
a  Diadumenos  by  Polycleitos.  At  all  events  it  seems  to  me  4)cyood 
question  that  our  bronze  is  a  Praxitelian  variant  of  that  stttuc 
adapted  to  a  female  figure.  It  will  be  noticed  how  strong  is  the  re- 
semblance between  the  head  of  the  statuette  and  the  head  of  Hypnos 
(Plate  II.),  especially  in  the  very  beautiful  treatment  of  the  hair  with 
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its  soft  tresses  carried  back  from  the  brow  and  bound  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner  with  a  narrow  fillet. 


Fic,  JO. — MariU  Statue  a/  an  Apcxjomemi.     yalUan  Museum. 

After  Praxiteles  a  number  of  years  elapsed  before  the  next  great  sculptor, 
Lysippos,  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  had  been  exclusively  a  sculptor 
in  bronze,  and  one  would  expect  to  find  among  the  many  bronzes  of  our 
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museums  not  a  few  specimens  directly  traceable  to  his  influence,  the  more 
so  as  he  had  been  productive  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  baansc 
his  works  were  in  demand  far  and  wide.  But  there  are  difficulties.  Take 
for  instance  the  statue  of  a  young  athlete  scraping  his  arm  with  a  strigil 
usually  called  an  Apoxyomenos  (Fig.  30).  The  original  bronze  statue  W 
been  carried  oflT  from  Greece  to  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  so  captivated 


Fig.  31. — Lmeitaaf  Figure  of  Hiraclei,     British  Museum. 

the  young  Tiberius  that  he  had  it  removed  to  his  palace,  and  only  restored 
it  to  its  public  position  because  of  the  clamour  of  the  populace.  A 
beautiful  marble  copy  of  that  statue  is  well  known  in  the  Vatican 
Museum.  We  are  told  expressly  by  Pliny  that  the  bronze  original  was 
the  work  of  Lysippos. 

Then  take  a  small  limestone  figure  in  the  British  Museum  (Fig.  31), 
which,  for  all  its  roughness,  is  certainly  a  copy  of  the  bronze  statuette  made 
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by  Lysippos  as  a  present,  it  is  said,  to  his  patron,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Tvho  carried  it  about  in  his  campaigns  to  decorate  his  table.  In  later 
Roman  poets  there  is  much  romance  as  to  the  famous  generals  through 
Tvhose  hands  that  bronze  had  passed  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
I  need  hardly  add  to  the  romance  by  stating  that  our  rough  copy  of  it 
comes  from  Babylonia,  where  the  great  Macedonian  died.  The  subject 
of  the  statuette  by  Lysippos  was  a  seated  figure  of  Heracles,  called,  from 
its  constant  appearance  on  the  table  of  Alexander,  Epitrapezios.  The 
sculptor  of  our  limestone  copy  has  inscribed  his  name  on  the  plinth. 
His  name  is  Diogenes.  But  I  do  not  suggest  that  he  was  any  relation 
of  the  Cynic  philosopher  whose  interview  with  Alexander  is  more  than 
ever  familiar  to  us  from  Landseer's  parody  of  the  two  dogs.  The 
question  is,  does  our  statuette  with  all  its  roughness  convey  any  fair 
impression  of  the  original  of  Lysippos,  and,  if  so,  how  is  that  impression 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  very  different  style  of  the  Apoxyomenos  in  the 
Vatican.?  It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  Lysippos 
had  begun  his  career  under  the  dominating  influence  of  Praxiteles,  had 
gradually  added  more  and  more  of  action  and  animation  to  his  statues, 
and  had  finally  gone  over  to  a  preference  for  figures  of  the  Heracles 
type  in  which  muscular  power  was  the  ruling  feature,  the  Apoxyomenos 
representing  his  earlier,  the  Heracles  his  later  stage.  To  the  later  stage 
would  belong  his  numerous  statues  of  athletes,  his  portraits,  and  probably 
also  the  tendency  towards  statues  of  colossal  size  which  appears  in  his 
Heracles  at  Tarentum,  and  was  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes  by  his  pupil  Chares. 

In  the  Apoxyomenos  we  have  the  small  head,  the  apparent  increase 
of  height,  and  a  new  system  of  proportions  superseding  the  older  system 
of  greater  massiveness  in  the  torso,  which  Pliny  tells  us  was  characteristic 
of  Lysippos.  You  have  only  to  compare  it  with  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles 
to  see  the  diflFerence,  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  general  conception, 
and  in  the  rendering  of  the  details  in  the  Apoxyomenos,  Lysippos  was 
largely  indebted  to  Praxiteles.  It  must  have  been  also  in  the  spirit  of 
Praxiteles  that  he  chose  as  a  subject  for  a  statue  Kairos  or  Opportunity — 
a  statue  which  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  having  represented  a  boy 
or  youth  hasting  along  on  tiptoe  with  wings  to  his  heels,  his  hair  rich  and 
full  over  the  brow,  but  shorn  at  the  back  to  show  that  Opportunity,  once 
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let  slip,  cannot  be  caught  up  again,  in  his  right  hand  a  razor,  in  alluson  to 
a  Greek  proverb,  as  old  as  Homer,  to  the  effect  that  the  turn  of  tlungs  is 
often  balanced  on  as  fine  an  edge  as  that  of  a  razor  (Jirl  ^pav  cucfii^X 
We  have  no  copy  of  that  figure  in  the  shape  of  statuary,  but  we  have 
certain  variations  of  it  on  engraved  gems,  and  in  a  relief  where  he  appcan 
running  hastily,  having  wings  on  his  shoulders  and  heels,  and  holding  oct 
a  pdr  of  scales  to  indicate  by  how  slight  a  turn  of  the  balance  great  events 
may  ensue.  To  my  mind,  this  representation  of  Kairos,  together  with  the 
literary  descriptions  of  the  statue,  irresistibly  recalls  the  Hypnos  of  Praxiteles. 
A  statue  of  the  "  Fleeting  Opportunity  "  would  naturally  start  from  sudi 
a  figure  as  that  of  Hypnos,  so  much  is  there  in  common  between  the  two 
thoughts  of  sleep  with  his  silent  movement  and  opportunity  which  rats 


on  no  one. 


Critics  have  been  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  so  good  a  judge  of  art  as 
the  Roman  writer  Quintilian  classes  Praxiteles  and  Lysippos  as  the  two 
Greek  sculptors  who  approached  closest  to  the  truth  of  nature.  So  far  as 
Lysippos  is  concerned,  this  appears  to  be  right.  His  list  of  portrait 
statues,  his  frequent  choice  of  muscular  types  such  as  Heracles,  Zeus,  or 
Poseidon,  and  his  minute  attention  to  details,  all  seem  to  indicate  a  dose 
observer  of  nature.  But  Praxiteles  could  not,  it  was  supposed,  be  in  the 
same  boat.  He  made  no  statues  of  athletes.  The  only  known  portrait 
from  his  hand  was  a  statue  of  Phryne  at  Delphi,  and  even  it,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  had  not  been  a  portrait  in  a  strict  sense,  but  rather  an 
ideal  figure,  which  some  people,  as  Pliny  says,  had  identified  as  Phryne. 
A  close  observer  of  passing  shades  of  character  or  of  emotion,  Praxiteles 
was,  so  far,  rightly  classed  along  with  Lysippos  as  regards  truth  to  nature, 
the  one  more  in  a  spiritual,  the  other  more  in  a  physical  sense. 

Among  the  bronze  statuettes,  which  it  is  usual  to  identify  with  the  styfc 
of  Lysippos,  is  a  figure  of  Poseidon  found  at  Dodona  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Fig.  32).  In  the  statuette  the 
god  stands  resting  on  one  foot,  and  has  held  out  in  the  left  hand  mosf 
probably  a  dolphin  indicative  of  the  sea,  while  his  right  hand  has  been 
raised  to  rest  on  a  trident  held  vertically.  The  proportion  of  the  short 
torso  to  long  legs  answers  to  the  new  canon  which  Lysippos  introduced. 
According  to  that  canon  the  head  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  smaller. 
But  in  art,  as  in  poetry,  the  god  of  the  sea  was  known  for  his  massive 


Fig.  32.- — Brenze  Statuette  fram  Dodtna  {ParamytMa).     Poseidon.     Ancient  base. 
British  Museum. 


Fig.  33. — Braaze  Statuette  frsm  DoJaaa  {Paramjthia).     Tout h pouring  Libalhn. 
Briliih  Muieum. 
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head  and  abundance  of  hair.  The  sculptor  could  not  change  that  type. 
Lysippos  was  famed  above  his  contemporaries  for  minute  finish  down  to 
the  smallest  details.  Another  ancient  statuette  could  not  be  found 
where  this  is  more  admirably  exemplified.  The  hair  and  beard  are 
full  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship  carried  into  the  minutest 
details,  while  the  powerful  bodily  forms  are  rendered  with  an  extra- 
ordinary refinement  extending  to  the  observation  of  the  finer  muscles 
in  the  feet  and  even  to  a  vein  in  the  left  arm.  The  animation  he 
was  said  to  have  imparted  to  his  statues  (animosa  signd)  is  conspicuous 
in  the  bronze. 

From  the  same  find  at  Dodona  we  have  also  a  figure  of  Zeus,  which  may 
equally  claim  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Lysippos  (Plate  III.).     Extremely 
remarkable  are  the  intense  expression  of  the  face,  and  the  minute  finish 
of  the  masses  of  hair  and  beard.       In  the  bodily  forms  the   propor- 
tions are  those  of  Lysippos,  but  there  is  a  want  of  the  finer  modelling 
of  details  and  the  clearer  distinction  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body, 
so  noticeable  in  the  Poseidon.      Lysippos  is  known  to  have  produced 
several  statues  of  Zeus,  among  them  a  Colossus  at  Tarentum,  measuring 
in  height  over  60  feet.     It  is  said  that  this  statue  had  been  so  balanced 
that  it  could  be  moved  by  the  hand,  and  yet  could  resist  the  force  of 
storms,  the  explanation  being  that  the  sculptor  had  provided  a  column 
or  support  on  the  side  opposite  the  usual  weather  quarter,  leaving  a  slight 
space   between  the  column  and  the  figure  to  allow  of  yielding.     Here 
we  may  add  also  Fig.  33  from   the   same  find  at  Dodona,  though  as 
yet  we  have  no  evidence  as  to  how  Lysippos  rendered  his  draperies,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  confident  in  associating  this  bronze  with  his  style. 
Still  more  diflicult  is  it  to  feel  on  quite  safe  ground  in  assigning  to  him 
or  to  his  influence  a  very  beautiful  bronze  in  the  British  Museum  given 
on  Plate  IV.,  representing  a  youthful  heroic  figure  seated  on  a  rock  and 
looking  eagerly  downwards.     The  singular  animation  of  the  face  answers 
to  what  we  know  of  Lysippos,  but  the  largeness  and  simplicity  of  style, 
displayed  both  in  the   bodily  forms  and  in  the  drapery,  are  not  quite 
what  we  are  prepared  to  expect  from  him.     So  far  as  the  bodily  forms 
are  concerned,   we   expect   to   see   them   more   broken   up  by  details. 
Therein,  however,  we  may  be  wrong,  and  in  any  case  our  bronze,  if  it 
does  not  fully  illustrate  his  style,  is  one  of  the  finest  existing  examples  of 
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Greek  bronze-work  at  its  ripest  period.  The  figure  is  cast  solid,  and  has 
been  attached  to  a  background  of  some  sort.  The  eyes  are  inlaid  witi 
silver. 

I  will  notice  next  one  of  the  bronzes  of  Siris  (Fig.  34),  that  is  dse 
name  which  for  many  years  has  attached  to  two  bronze  reliefs  s^  a 
have  been  found  near  the  river  Siris  in  Southern  Italy  in  1 820.  It  ws 
in  this  locality  that  the  memorable  battle  occurred  in  which  Pyrrhus  was 
signally  defeated.  The  wish  to  connect  everything  beautiful  or  remark- 
able with  some  famous  person  produced  the  suggestion  that  these 
bronzes  may  have  belonged  to  the  armour  worn  by  Pyrrhus  on  that  day. 
The  suggestion  was  enticing,  and  not  much  worse  if  so  bad  as  many 
others.  At  all  events  we  have  the  bronzes,  and  are  concerned  mosr 
with  their  beauty  as  examples  of  Greek  relief.  From  a  technical  pant 
of  view,  these  bronzes  are  no  less  than  marvellous  as  examples  of 
repousse  work.  The  quality  of  the  bronze  must  have  been  originally 
fine  beyond  all  praise  or  comparison,  to  admit  of  being  hammered  up  to 
the  extraordinary  extent  which  it  reaches  in  the  chest  and  faces  of  tk 
Greek.  In  some  points  it  has  failed,  and  separate  pieces  have  been  made 
and  attached  in  their  place.  Then,  again,  the  minuteness  with  whidj 
the  whole  surface  has  afterwards  been  gone  over  is  endless;  mosi 
elaborate  patterns  have  been  incised  on  the  shields  ;  the  beard  has  been 
worked  with  almost  microscopic  faithfulness,  and  yet  with  perfect 
freedom  of  touch ;  the  minutest  folds  of  the  drapery  have  been  followed 
from  their  origin  to  their  final  disappearance  into  some  other  larger  fold, 
or  into  airy  nothingness.  These  are  facts  which  suit  no  Greek  sculptor, 
of  whose  practice  we  know  from  ancient  writers,  better  than  Lysipp«K. 
He  was  famed  for  a  combination  of  minute  finish  and  a  rigorous  system 
of  proportions.  He  was  the  most  prominent  sculptor  at  the  time  at 
which  we  should  place  these  bronzes  from  other  considerations,  and 
without  claiming  him  as  tne  sculptor  of  them,  we  may  yet  fairly  r^ard 
them  as  influenced  by  his  manner,  as  in  fact  among  the  best  evidence  we 
possess  of  his  special  method  of  working. 

We  may  pass  on  to  a  bronze  equestrian  statuette  in  Naples 
Museum,  which  appears  to  have  been  part  of  a  group  representing 
Alexander  on  horseback  striking  down  at  an  enemy  (Fig.  35).  We 
know  that  after  the  battle  at  the  Granicus,  Lysippos  was  directed  to 


1. 


—Bronze  Relief.     Greek  siriiiag  doten  an  Amazon.     Fourth  Century  BC. 
British  Museum. 
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inake  a  commemorative  group  of  Alexander  and  those  who  were  nearest 
htm    in  the  fight,  in  all,  twenty-five  figures,  each  a  portrait.      That 


Fig.  3S' — Alexander  the  Great.     Large  Bronze  Statuette.     Naplei  Museum. 

group  was  erected  in  Macedonia,  but  subsequently  was  carried  off  by 
Metellus  to  Rome,  and  possibly  the  Naples  bronze  represents  the  central 
figure  of  that  composition. 


VI 


Gaulish  Bronzes 

Certain  ancient  writers  attribute  to  the  Gauls  the  invention  of  enamdlii^ 
and  niello  on  bronze  and  silver  (Philostratus,  Imag.  i.  28,  and  Pliny,  xxxiv. 
162),  and  it  is  a  fact  that  many  specimens  of  bronze  vases,  fibulae,  and  other 
objects  have  been  found  richly  if  sometimes  rudely  enamelled.  The 
process  was  to  groove  out  the  patterns  on  the  surface  of  the  bronze 
Into  these  grooves,  forming  generally  floral  patterns,  a  paste  of  various 
bright  colours  was  inlaid,  such  as  red,  white,  blue,  and  green.  But  it  docs 
not  appear  that  this  paste  had  been  fused  in  the  true  sense  of  an  enamel, 
that  is  to  say  until  it  took  the  form  of  glass,  though  the  Greek  writer  who 
mentions  this  Gaulish  invention  expressly  speaks  of  fusing  the  inlaid 
substance. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  bronze  statuette  in  the  British  Museum  found  at 
Barking  Hall,  Suffolk  (Fig.  36).  It  is  about  2  feet  high,  and  must  have  been 
a  work  of  considerable  difficulty,  if  we  think  of  the  elaborate  extent  with 
which  the  cuirass  is  decorated  with  patterns,  inlaid  partly  in  silver  and  partly 
in  a  sort  of  enamel,  the  leaves  of  the  rosettes  being  alternately  of  enamel 
and  silver.  I  take  this  figure  first,  because  it  seems  to  stand  on  the  border 
between  pure  classic  workmanship  and  native  art.  It  has  been  described 
as  a  portrait  of  a  Roman  Emperor  or  an  imperial  personage  of  some  sort ; 
but  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  being  an  imperial  Roman  is  that  the 
hair  is  bound  by  a  simple  ribbon  or  diadem,  whereas  the  Roman  emperors 
wore  wreaths,  usually  of  laurel,  until  a  very  late  period,  when  they 
preferred  rich  gold  diadems.  Clearly  the  statuette  cannot  represent  i 
Roman.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  was  more  distinctive  of  a  Greek 
king,  fi-om  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  onwards,  than  a  flat  fillet  or 
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ribbon  worn  exactly  as  on  our  statuette.     That  alone  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  figure  is  either  Alexander  or  one  of  his  successors.     The  portraits 


Fro.  i6.— Bronze  found  at  Barking  Hall,  Suffolk.     Eritiih  Munum. 

of  his  successors  are  known  from  their  coins,  and  we  may  fairly  exclude 

them  from  the  running.     There  remains,  therefore,  only  Alexander  himself. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  certain  portraits  of  Alexander  by  Lysippos. 
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One  of  the  attitudes  in  which  he  was  represented  was,  as  we  know,  that  of 
standing  with  one  foot  raised  on  a  rock  or  such  like,  the  head  appearing 
to  be  turned  a  little  sidewards  so  as  to  conceal  his  natural  defect  of  a 
crooked  neck.  In  particular  there  was  one  in  which  he  appeared  with 
his  face  looking  towards  the  heavens,  as  he  was  wont  to  look,  says  Plutarch, 
and  turning  his  neck  gently,  so  that  some  one  on  seeing  a  statue  of  him 
in  this  attitude  wrote  an  epigram  to  this  effect,  that  the  bronze  seemed  to 
be  looking  towards  the  heavens  and  saying,  "  The  earth  is  under  my  rule 
You,  Zeus,  hold  Olympos."  Several  other  Greek  epigrams  exist  to  mudi 
the  same  purpose.  It  is  known  also  that  in  that  instance  Alexander  held 
a  spear,  necessarily  in  his  right  hand.  In  our  statuette  the  raised  right 
hand  has  obviously  rested  on  a  spear.  These  are  facts  enough  to  jusrify 
us  in  regarding  it  as  a  figure  of  Alexander  derived  fi*om  a  famous  original 
of  Lysippos. 

The  face  of  our  bronze  is  that  of  an  ideal  youth,  yet  the  hair  springs 
from  the  forehead  somewhat  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the  portraits 
of  Alexander.  No  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  cuirass  and  saiuiak 
They  are  such  as  he  might  have  worn,  except  for  the  rich  enamel  on  the 
cuirass,  and  particularly  the  promiscuous  way  in  which  the  patterns  of 
rosettes  are  scattered  all  over  it.  We  must  acquit  classical  sculptors  ci 
any  share  in  that. 

The  treatment  of  the  hair  seems  at  first  sight  purely  classical,  all  the 
more  so  when  we  remember  how  frequently  the  existing  Gaulish  bronzes 
are  characterised  by  rough  shaggy  hair,  in  keeping  with  the  habits  of  the 
people.  Yet  when  we  examine  the  hair  closely,  in  particular  the  loose 
way  in  which  the  diadem  lies  among  it  instead  of  being  tightly  strained 
round  the  head,  we  detect  a  want  of  intelligence  which  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  a  classical  artist.  It  is  best  explained  by  assuming  the  sculptor  to  hayc 
been  a  Gaul  or  Briton  making  a  careful  copy  from  a  Greek  original  as 
well  as  he  could.  In  the  flaps  of  the  cuirass,  as  they  fall  over  the  raised 
thigh,  there  are  one  or  two  fine  touches  of  movement  which  could  only 
have  been  derived  from  a  Greek  original.  The  proportions  of  the  figure 
are  abnormally  heavy,  the  torso  being  much  too  massive  and  the  1^ 
too  short.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  parallel  for  that  in  classical 
art. 

Yet,   for  all  these  shortcomings,   we  have  in   the   Museum   bronze 
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the  finest  existing  specimen  of  Gaulish  sculpture  inspired  by  a  Greek 
original. 

We  may  take  next  a  bronze  in  the  British  Museum,  found  in  France 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhone  (Fig.  37).    It  is  a  figure  of  the  youthful 


Pic.  37. — Gaulish  Statuette  of  Bacchus.     British  Museum. 

Bacchus  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  wine-cup.  But  the  wine-cup  or  can- 
tharus  which  he  holds  is  not  of  the  shape  proper  to  Bacchus.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
small  amphora.  No  classical  artist  could  have  ever  made  that  mistake.  The 
figure  itself  has  obviously  been  studied  from  a  Greek  original.  Yet  it  is 
throughout  pervaded  by  a  difference  of  artistic  feeling,  which  it  is  eaaer 
to  recc^nise  than  to  define — a  difference  such  as  we  perceive  often  in 
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literature  between  an  excellent  translation  and  the  original.  The  hoe 
and  disposition  of  the  hair,  together  with  the  pose  of  the  head,  remind  m 
of  Praxiteles  as  we  know  him  in  the  statue  of  Apollo  Sauroctonos.  Tbc 
attitude  might  pass  for  Praxitelian.  But  the  extreme  softness  of  the 
bodily  forms  goes  beyond  anything  with  which  we  are  acquainted  from 
his  hand,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  at  present  we  know  nothing  of 
how  he  had  rendered  such  figures  as  the  youthful  Bacchus.  There  mua 
have  been  more  effeminacy  in  them  than  in  Hermes  and  Apollo. 

Let  us  now  take  an  example  of  a  different  kind  (Fig.  38).  The  British 
Museum  possesses  a  large  bronze  statuette,  which  was  found  near  the  Roman 
wall  in  Cumberland  or  Northumberland,  it  is  uncertain  which.  The  bronze 
is  gilt  and  still  looks  almost  like  gold.  It  is  a  figure  of  Herades,  and 
since  an  altar  inscribed  to  the  Tyrian  Heracles  has  been  discovered  in 
that  neighbourhood,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  our  bronze  may  have 
been  made  for  some  devotee  of  that  particular  deity.  Now  we  bow 
that  some  of  the  oldest  coins  struck  in  Gaul  and  Britain  are  obviody 
imitations  of  the  more  ancient  coinage  of  the  Greek  island  of  Thasos, 
on  which  there  occurs  a  figure  of  the  Tyrian  Heracles,  not  exactly 
identical  with  our  bronze,  but  sufficiently  like  for  identification. 

The  sculptor  of  our  bronze  was  under  no  obligation  to  keep  dose  to 
the  type  of  Heracles  on  the  coins  of  his  day.  He  may  easily  have  had 
access  to  more  archaic  types  like  the  two  vases  by  Calamis  mentioned  in 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  47).  In  any  case  it  is  an  archaic  Greek  element  which 
predominates  in  our  statuette.  The  girdle  round  the  waist,  with  its  thrtc 
clasps  fastened  in  front,  corresponds  perfectly  to  archaic  bronze  girdles  m 
the  British  Museum.  The  short  chiton,  drawn  tightly  across  the  body  and 
gathered  in  folds  at  the  sides,  was  not  worn  by  Heracles  except  in  archaic 
Greek  art  of  about  the  sixth  century  b.c.  The  short  body  of  the  figure, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  long  massive  legs,  is  obviously  archaic.  Equally 
so  is  the  manner  of  standing  with  both  feet  flat  on  the  ground.  The  n) 
in  which  the  lion's  skin  is  worn,  the  head  of  the  lion  fitting  like  a  cap  on 
the  head  of  Heracles,  is  archaic,  but  not  exclusively  so.  It  lasted  on  to 
later  times,  yet  we  may  fairly  rank  it  also  with  the  other  archaic  eJements 

• 

of  the  figure.  The  lion's  skin  is  twisted  round  the  left  arm  like  a  piece 
of  drapery  instead  of  skin.  That  we  must  set  down  as  a  mistake.  As 
regards  the  forcible  action  of  the  left  hand  with  the  fingers  tightly  cxm- 


Fic.  38. — Herades.     Found  in  Cumberlend.     British  Museum. 
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pressed,  the  only  explanation  I  can  find  is  from  an  archaic  Etruscan  bronze 
in  the  British  Museum  where  Heracles  grips  with  his  left  hand  the  tail  of 
the  lion's  skin  exactly  in  this  manner.  The  right  hand,  which  is  raised, 
has  held  a  club.  The  only  non-archaic  feature  in  our  statuette  is  the 
face,  which  is  strikingly  of  the  type  that  came  into  Greek  art  at  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  as  such,  might  have  been  familiar  to  Gaulish 
sculptors,  on  coins  or  otherwise. 

For  these  reasons  our  statuette  is  peculiarly  interesting.  It  shows 
how  a  phase  of  Greek  art,  which  had  been  abandoned  for  centuries  in 
Greece  itself,  had  survived  in  specimens  brought  to  Gaul  or  Britain,  and 
had  there  appeared  to  native  sculptors  as  a  new  light  on  their  path,  much 
as  the  archaic  pre-Raphaelite  painting  of  Italy  appealed  to  our  country- 
men not  so  long  ago.  The  statuette  is  cast  solid,  and  in  this  respect  may 
perhaps  serve  as  a  confirmation  of  what  Pliny  says,  that  the  true  art  of 
casting  in  bronze  had  been  lost  before  his  time. 

We  have  also  in  the  British  Museum  a  statuette  of  Mars  from  the  Rhine- 
land  which  may  fairly  come  within  the  scope  of  our  present  enquiry  (Fig.  39). 
It  represents  the  god  in  full  panoply  with  nothing  Celtic  in  his  armour  or 
costume.  The  model  has  been  purely  classical.  But  let  us  examine  the 
figure.  The  face  and  hair  are  not  Celtic  in  type,  but  equally  they  are 
non-classical  in  the  roughness  with  which  they  are  represented,  reminding 
us  in  this  respect  of  what  is  constantly  found  among  Gaulish  bronzes. 
The  proportions  are  ungainly  and  inaccurate  to  a  high  degree,  and  yet 
there  are  not  a  few  details  which  recall  Greek  art  of  a  good  period. 
For  instance,  the  form  and  decoration  of  the  helmet  have  been  derived 
from  the  Athene  Parthenos  of  Pheidias  in  the  main.  The  sphinx  which 
has  supported  the  crest  was  an  invention  of  Pheidias.  The  two  gryphons 
here  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  helmet  were  placed  by  Pheidias  on  the 
upturned  cheek-pieces  of  Athene's  helmet,  and  were  there  rendered  in 
relief,  not,  as  here,  partly  in  the  round.  The  visor,  which  in  the  Athene 
retained  its  pure  Greek  form,  is  here  converted  into  a  mask,  as  if  of  a 
dead  person,  reminding  us  of  a  bronze  helmet  in  the  British  Museum, 
found  at  Ribchester  in  Lancashire,  which  has  a  visor  entirely  in  the  form 
of  a  sepulchral  mask.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  visor  of  our  statuette  is 
a  ram's  head  in  relief  on  each  side,  which  also  is  a  not  uncommon  form  of 
decoration  on  classical  helmets.     The  two  gryphons  confronted  on  the 
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cuirass  are  obviously  Greek  in  origin,  as  is  also  the  small  head 
of  Medusa  in  silver  on  the  breast.  On  the  greaves,  in  front  of  cid 
knee,  is  again  a  small  head  of  Medusa  in  silver,  the  one  completely 
defaced,  the  other  still  showing  the  features  of  the  Gorgon.  Among 
the  Greeks  these  masks  of  Medusa  were  worn  as  charms  against  danger. 
We  find  them  repeatedly  on  their  bronze  greaves,  especially  on  those  d 
the  good  period,  as  on  the  splendid  bronze  leg  we  possess  in  thcBridsh 
Museum.  The  greaves  are  laced  down  the  back,  and  the  laces  inlid 
with  a  reddish  Celtic  enamel.  The  flaps  of  the  cuirass  are  inl^ddwitli 
silver,  as  are  also  the  eyes  of  the  figure. 

We  must  notice  the  way  in  which  the  chiton  is  rendered,  where 
it  is  visible,  hanging  below  the  flaps  of  the  cuirass.  The  chiton  is 
made  to  open  at  each  side,  and  to  fall :  on  each  side  in  a  double  set  di 
zigzag  folds  such  as  we  call  pteryges  or  wings  when  speaking  of  the  diiton 
of  Athene.  But  the  Greek  chiton  can  only  have,  these  double  zigz^ 
folds  on  one  side  of  the  figure  because  the  chiton  is  only  open  on  one 
side.  It  is  incredible  that  the  sculptor  of  our  bronze  could  ever  ha?c 
seen  a  Greek  figure  with  a  chiton  thus  open  on  both  sides.  More  probably 
he  had  been  struck  by  the  singular  charm  which  Greek  artists  constantly 
obtained  from  those  zigzag  folds  in  their  draped  figures,  and  had  not 
recognised  the  fact  that  they  were  confined  to  the  left  side,  still  more 
that  in  a  man's  chiton  they  do  not  exist  at  all.  That,  of  course,  is 
ignorance,  but  it  is  ignorance  coupled  with  artistic  perception. 

Heracles  came  nearest  in  the  minds  ,of  the  Gauls  and  Britons  to  whit 
they  conceived  their  Supreme  Deity  to  be  like.  But  in  most  cases  they 
did  not  keep  too  close  to  the  classical  model,  rather  introducing  variations 
suitable  to  their  own  ideas  and  circumstances.  They  called  Hcradcs 
Ogmios,  and  we  have  in  the  Greek  writer  Lucian  {Heracles)  a  description 
of  a  picture  of  that  deity  which  may  be  taken  as  perhaps  an  extreme 
instance  of  the  freedom  the  Celtic  artists  allowed  themselves  in  adding  to 
the  Greek  type.  The  Heracles  or  Ogmios  which  Lucian  describes  wore 
the  usual  lion's  skin,  held  a  club  in  his  right  hand,  a  bow  in  his  left,  with 
a  quiver  at  his  side.  So  far  he  is  quite  Greek.  But  he  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  in  extreme  old  age,  wrinkled  and  worn.  All  round  hini 
in  the  picture  was  a  crowd  of  human  beings,  each  having  fastened  to  his 
ear  a  fine  gold  chain,  the  other  end  of  which  was  attached  to  the  tonffi^ 


Fi(7.  39, — Gaulish  Statuette  of  Mars.     British  Museum. 
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of    Ogmios.      Astonished    at    so    singular    a    conception,    Luciati    in- 
quired of  an  educated  Gaul  what  might  be  the  meaning  of  the  picture, 


Fio.  40. — Gaulish  Herachs.     Bronzi  Statuttte  found  at  yienne  in  France. 

and  was  told  it  was  a  representation  of  the  power  of  eloquence  to  draw 
men. 

But  Lucian's  picture  of  Ogmios  is  hardly  more  curious  than  a  bronze 
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statuette  found  some  years  ago  at  Vienne  in  France  (Fig.  40).  It  is  a  figure  of 
Heracles  of  a  good  classical  type,  though  with  the  usual  difFerences  of  style, 
which,  as  I  said  before,  are  like  the  differences  between  a  good  translitki 
and  an  original.  What  is  startling  is  the  ring  of  barrel-shaped  objects 
which  appears  like  a  nimbus  above  the  head  of  the  figure.  These  curias 
objects  are  supported  on  a  thin  rod  which  rises  behind  the  statuette.  Toe 
meaning  of  them  is  still  far  from  clear,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of 
attention  bestowed  on  them  by  scholars  versed  in  Celtic  literature.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  is  so,  because  these  objects  are  certainly 
symbols  of  some  kind  which  must  have  conveyed  a  definite  meaning  10 
the  ancient  Gauls.  They  cannot  be  merely  capricious  ornaments.  In 
many  cases  we  find  among  Gaulish  sculptures  a  god  having  the  symbol  c*f 
a  hammer  or  mallet,  and  it  is  not  diflicult  to  explain  that  deity  in  con- 
nection with  the  northern  god  Thor  or  the  Greek  Hephaistos.  Applying 
this  to  the  bronze  statuette  of  Vienne,  we  could  accept  as  hammers  the 
five  smaller  things  which  radiate  from  the  large  cylinder.  But  the  large 
cylinder  itself  must  surely  be  something  different.  It  is  more  like  abarrcL 
and  possibly  that  is  what  it  was  meant  to  be.  Heracles  as  a  winc^ 
would  not  have  appeared  particularly  strange  even  to  the  Greeks.  They 
were  familiar  with  his  habits.  To  the  Gauls,  in  the  wine-growing  distncis 
of  France,  he  might  easily  have  assumed  the  additional  functions  of  a 
wine^od. 

There  is  one  thing  yet  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Among  the 
Gaulish  bronzes  are  many  figures  wearing  the  national  costume,  which 
consists  of  a  thick  buff  coat  wrapped  closely  round  the  body,  overlappmg 
down  the  front,  and  kept  together  by  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  to  which 

■ 

we  may  add  occasionally  trousers  of  a  chequered  pattern.  The  question 
we  have  to  consider  is  whether  the  Gaulish  artists  had  themselves  been 
the  originators  of  this  idea  of  representing  their  kinsmen  in  the  garb  in 
which  they  lived.  That  a  people  just  emerging  from  barbarism  coula 
have  had  the  faculty  of  creating  an  artistic  type  such  as  this  of  their  own 
nationality  is  more  than  we  are  prepared  to  believe.  The  skill  with 
which  the  costume  is  rendered  in  not  a  few  instances  has  dearly  kcb 
learned  from  classical  sculpture,  and,  above  all,  we  have  to  remember 
that  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  later  Greek  art  was  the  promi- 
nence given  to  figures  of  Gauls,  carefully  represented  both  in  character 


Fio.  41. — Gaulish  CbUf.     Brtaze  Statuette.     Britiih  Muieum, 
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and  costume.     The  old  Celtic  peoples  had  been  a  terror  to  the  Greeks 
almost  from  the  time  of  Homer.      They  swooped  down  on  the  rich 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  like  Children  of  the  Mist  as  they  were.     In  Greece 
itself  they  got  as  far  as  Delphi  under  their  leader  Brennus  early  in  the 
third  century  b.c.     For  nearly  a  century  before  then  Rome  had  been 
trembling  at  the  name  of  the  Gauls.     But  from  that  time  onward  great 
battles   became   frequent.      In    the   second   century    b.c.   the  King   of 
Pergamos  in  Asia  Minor  defeated  the  Gauls  in  a  decisive  victory.     He 
must  needs  erect  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  a  monument  of  his  success, 
and  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Gauls  was  represented  on  any  great  scale  in  Greek  sculpture. 
The    Emperors   of  Rome  followed  in  a  similar  spirit,  covering  their 
triumphal  arches  and  columns  with  endless  expeditions  against  the  Celts, 
battles,  sieges,  and  all  the  horrors  of  war.     So  that  among  what  survives 
of  the  sculpture  of  those  days  we  find  innumerable  studies  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  Gauls,  the  feelings  of  despair  with  which  they  accepted 
defeat,  and  their  sufferings  when  wounded.     Probably  the  examples  best 
known  to  you  are  the  so-called  "  Dying  Gladiator  "  in  Rome,  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  wounded  Gaul,  and  the  group  of  a  Gaul  slaying  his  wife  rather 
than  see  her  become  a  Roman  captive.      I  mean  the  group  known  as 
Arria  and  Paetus  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  in  Rome.    Fig.  4 1  will  serve  as  an 
example  in  bronze. 

In  the  mirror  of  works  such  as  these  the  Gauls  saw  themselves  for 
the  first  time  in  an  artistic  sense.  It  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  create 
new  types  of  themselves,  even  if  in  those  days  they  had  possessed  enough 
imaginative  power  to  do  so.  It  is  reported  of  an  ancient  Teuton  who 
had  gone  to  Rome  on  an  embassy  that,  being  shown  a  statue  of  an  old 
shepherd  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  being  asked  what  he  would  value  it 
at,  replied  that  he  would  not  take  him  as  a  present  even  if  he  were  alive. 
But  a  remark  like  this  is  not  enough  to  condemn  a  whole  nationality. 
You  may  overhear  much  the  same  any  day.  What  we  do  know  on  the 
strength  of  the  Carlisle  bronze  and  not  a  few  other  works  in  sculpture 
is,  that  the  peoples  in  Gaul  and  Britain  were  being  familiarised,  slowly 
perhaps,  with  Greek  art  even  long  before  the  Roman  conquest. 

In  the  sixth  century  e.g.  a  Greek  colony  had  been  established  at 
Marseilles,  whence  it  could  command  the  trade  of  the  Rhone  valley.     At 
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that  time,  and  even  before  then,  Greek  merchants  were  finding  their  my 
by  sea  to  the  copper  mines  of  Spain,  and  obtaining,  directly  or  indirectly, 
tin  from  Cornwall.  Greek  colonists  were  gathered  round  the  al?er 
mines  of  Thrace  and  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  e^)ecially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Crimea,  where  the  inhabitants,  thoogti 
known  as  Scythians,  were  a  branch  of  the  widely-spread  Celtic  race. 
From  the  tombs  of  Kertch  we  know  to  what  extent  the  Greek  sectfcrs 
had  imported  beautiful  works  of  Athenian  art  for  exchange  with  tbc 
products  of  the  rude  Scythians,  and  from  ancient  literature  we  know  hoi 
eagerly  some  of  the  chiefs  of  that  race  had  applied  themselves  to  Hellenic 
civilisation.  In  Central  Europe  there  have  been  found  from  time  to 
time  valuable  objects  of  archaic  Greek  art,  such  as  the  gold  treasure  of 
Vettersfelde,  or  the  lovely  helmet  of  Berru,  with  its  ornamentation  d 
the  Mycenaean  Age.  I  can  only  mention  these  things  briefly,  because  ai! 
I  wish  to  suggest  is  that  centuries  before  the  Roman  conquest  there  had 
been  going  on  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons  a  slow  leavening  of  artisdc 
taste  by  means  of  works  of  art  imported  from  Greece. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Friendship  with  Aretino — Its  effect  on  Titian*s  art — Characteristics  of  the  middle 
period — "  Madonna  with  St.  Catherine "  0/  National  Gallery — Portraits  not 
painted  /rom  life — "  Magdalen  "  of  the  Pitti — First  Portrait  of  Charles  V. 
—  Titian  the  painter^  par  excellence^  of  aristocratic  traits — The  ^^d^Avalos 
Allegory  " — Portrait  of  Cardinal  Ippolito  de*  Medici — 5.  Giovanni  Elemosinario 
altar-piece. 

Having  followed  Titian  as  far  as  the  year  1530,  rendered  memorable  by 
that  sensational,  and,  of  its  kind,  triumphant  achievement,  The  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Peter  the  Dominican^  we  must  retrace  our  steps  some  three  years  in 
order  to  dwell  a  little  upon  an  incident  which  must  appear  of  vital  im- 
portance to  those  who  seek  to  understand  Titian's  life,  and,  above  all,  to 
follow  the  development  of  his  art  during  the  middle  period  of  splendid 
maturity  reaching  to  the  confines  of  old  age.  This  incident  is  the  meet- 
ing with  Pietro  Aretino  at  Venice  in  1527,  and  the  gradual  strengthening 
by  mutual  service  and  mutual  inclination  of  the  bonds  of  a  friendship 
which  is  to  endure  without  break  until  the  life  of  the  Aretine  comes, 
many  years  later,  to  a  sudden  and  violent  end.  Titian  was  at  that  time 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  he  might  thus  be  deemed  to  have  over- 
passed the  age  of  sensuous  delights.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  in  the  fullest  vigour  of  manhood,  and  had  only  then  arrived  at  the 
middle  point  of  a  career  which,  in  its  untroubled  serenity,  was  to  endure 
for  a  full  half-century  more,  less  a  single  year.     Three  years  later  on,  that 
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is  to  say  in  the  middle  of  August  1 530,  the  death  of  his  wife  Cedlla,  wbo 
had  borne  to  him  Pomponio,  Orazio,  and  Lavinia,  left  him  all  discon- 
solate, and  so  embarrassed  with  the  cares  of  his  young  family  that  he  ws 
compelled  to  appeal  to  his  sister  Orsa,  who  thereupon  came  from  Cadwt 
to  preside  over  his  household.  The  highest  point  of  celebrity,  of  ikvour 
with  princes  and  magnates,  having  been  attained,  and  a  certain  royalty  k 
Venetian  art  being  already  conceded  to  him,  there  was  no  longer  any 
obstacle  to  the  organising  of  a  life  in  which  all  the  refinements  of  culan: 
and  all  the  delights  of  sense  were  to  form  the  most  agreeable  relief  to 
days  of  continuous  and  magnificently  fruitful  labour.  It  is  just  bccaose 
Titian's  art  of  this  great  period  of  some  twenty  years  so  entirely  accords 
with  what  we  know,  and  may  legitimately  infer,  to  have  been  his  life  at 
this  time,  that  it  becomes  important  to  consider  the  fi"iendship  ^itk 
Aretino  and  the  rise  of  the  so-called  Triumvirate,  which  was  a  kind  of 
Council  of  Three,  having  as  its  rat  son  d'etre  the  mutual  fiirtherancc  c/ 
material  interests,  and  the  pursuit  of  art,  love,  and  pleasure.  The  third 
member  of  the  Triumvirate  was  Jacopo  Tatti  or  del  Sansovino,  the 
Florentine  sculptor,  whose  fame  and  fortune  were  so  far  above  his  deserts 
as  an  artist.  Coming  to  Venice  after  the  sack  of  Rome,  which  so  entirely 
for  the  moment  disorganised  art  and  artists  in  the  pontifical  city,  he 
elected  to  remain  there  notwithstanding  the  pressing  invitations  sent  to 
him  by  Francis  the  First  to  take  service  with  him.  In  1529  he  was 
appointed  architect  of  San  Marco,  and  he  then  by  his  adhesion  completed 
the  Triumvirate  which  was  to  endure  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

It  has  always  excited  a  certain  sense  of  distrust  in  Titian,  and  caused 
the  world  to  form  a  lower  estimate  of  his  character  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  done,  that  he  should  have  been  capable  of  thus  living  in  the 
closest  and  most  fraternal  intimacy  with  a  man  so  spotted  and  in  many 
ways  so  infamous  as  Aretino.  Without  precisely  calling  Titian  to 
account  in  set  terms,  his  biographers  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  and  above 
all  M.  Georges  Lafenestre  in  La  Vie  et  VCEuvre  du  Titien,  have  relent- 
lessly raked  up  Aretino's  past  before  he  came  together  with  the  Cadonnc, 
and  as  pitilessly  laid  bare  that  organised  system  of  professional  sycophancy, 
adulation,  scurrilous  libel,  and  blackmail,  which  was  the  foundation  and 
the  backbone  of  his  life  of  outward  pomp  and  luxurious  ease  at  Venice. 
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By  them,  as  by  his  other  biographers,  he  has  been  judged,  not  indeed 
unjustly,  yet  perhaps  too  much  from  the  standard  of  our  own  time,  too 
little  from  that  of  his  own.     With  all  his  infamies,  Aretino  was  a  man 
-whom  sovereigns  and  princes,  nay  even  pontiffs,  delighted  to  honour,  or 
rather  to  distinguish  by  honours.     The  Marquess  Federigo  Gonzaga  of 
Mantua,  the   Duke  Guidobaldo   II.    of  Urbino,  among   many  others, 
showed  themselves  ready  to  propitiate  him ;    and  such  a  man  as  Titian 
the  worldly-wise,  the  lover  of  splendid  living  to  whom  ample  means  and 
the  fruitful  favour  of  the  great  were  a  necessity ;  who  was  grasping  yet 
not   avaricious,  who   loved  wealth  chiefly  because   it   secured  material 
consideration  and  a  life  of  serene  enjoyment;    such  a  man  could  not 
be  expected  to  rise  superior  to  the  temptations  presented  by  a  friendship 
with  Aretino,  or  to  despise  the  immense  advantages  which  it  included. 
As  he  is  revealed  by  his  biographers,  and  above  all  by  himself,  Aretino 
was  essentially  "  good  company."     He  could  pass  oflF  his  most  flagrant 
misdeeds,  his  worst  sallies,  with  a  certain  large  and  Rabelaisian  gaiety  ; 
if  he  made  money  his  chief  god,  it  was  to  spend  it  in  magnificent  clothes 
and  high  living,  but  also  at  times  with  an  intelligent  and  even  a  bene- 
ficent liberality.     He  was  a  fine  though  not  an  unerring  connoisseur  of 
art,  he   had   a   passionate   love   of  music,  and   an  unusually  exquisite 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  Nature. 

To  hint  that  the  lower  nature  of  the  man  corrupted  that  of  Titian, 
and  exercised  a  disintegrating  influence  over  his  art,  would  be  to  go  far 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  great  Venetian,  though  he 
might  at  this  stage  be  much  nearer  to  earth  than  in  those  early  days 
when  he  was  enveloped  in  the  golden  glow  of  Giorgione's  overmastering 
influence,  could  never  have  lowered  himself  to  the  level  of  those  too 
famous  Sonetti  Lussuriosi  which  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  even  a 
Medici  Pope  (Clement  VII.)  upon  Aretino  the  writer,  Giulio  Romano 
the  illustrator,  and  Marcantonio  Raimondi  the  engraver.  Gracious  and 
dignified  in  sensuousness  he  always  remained  even  when,  as  at  this 
middle  stage  of  his  career,  the  vivifying  shafts  of  poetry  no  longer 
pierced  through,  and  transmuted  with  their  vibration  of  true  passion,  the 
fair  realities  of  life.  He  could  never  have  been  guilty  of  the  frigid  and 
calculated  indecency  of  a  Giulio  Romano ;  he  could  not  have  cast  aside 
all  conventional  restraints,  of  taste  as  well  as  of  propriety,  as  Rubens  and 
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even  Rembrandt  did  on  occasion  ;  but  as  Van  Dyck,  the  child  of  Titiaa 
almost  as  much  as  he  was  the  child  of  Rubens,  ever  shrank  from  doing. 
Still  the  ease  and  splendour  of  the  life  at  Bin  Grande — ^that  jJcasan: 
abode  with  its  fair  gardens  overlooking  Murano,  the  Lagoons,  and  the 
Friulan  Alps,  to  which  Titian  migrated  in  1531 — ^the  Epicureanism  wbkh 
saturated  the  atmosphere,  the  necessity  for  keeping  constantly  in  view 
the  material  side  of  life,  all  these  things  operated  to  colour  the  creatkffls 
which  mark  this  period  of  Titian's  practice,  at  which  he  has  reached  the 
apex  of  pictorial  achievement,  but  shows  himself  too  serene  in  sensuousncss, 
too  unruffled  in  the  masterly  practice  of  his  profession  to  give  to  tk 
heart  the  absolute  satisfaction  that  he  affords  to  the  eyes.  This  is  the 
greatest  test  of  genius  of  the  first  order — to  preserve  undimmed  in  mature 
manhood  and  old  age  the  gift  of  imaginative  interpretation  which  youth 
and  love  give,  or  lend,  to  so  many  who,  buoyed  up  by  momentary  inspira- 
tion, are  yet  not  to  remain  permanently  in  the  first  rank.  With  Titian  a: 
this  time  supreme  ability  is  not  invariably  illumined  from  within  by  the 
lamp  of  genius  ;  the  light  flashes  forth  nevertheless,  now  and  again,  and 
most  often  in  those  portraits  of  men  of  which  the  sublime  Charles  V.  at 
Muhlberg  is  the  greatest.  Towards  the  end  the  flame  will  rise  ana 
more  and  steadily  burn,  with  something  on  occasion  of  the  old  heat,  but 
with  a  hue  paler  and  more  mysterious,  such  as  may  naturally  be  the 
outward  symbol  of  genius  on  the  confines  of  eternity. 

The  second  period,  following  upon  the  completion  of  the  St.  Pe^ 
Marty  Vy  is  one  less  of  great  altar-pieces  and  poesie  such  as  the  miscalled 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love  {Medea  and  Venus)^  the  Bacchanals^  and  the 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne^  than  it  is  of  splendid  nudities  and  great  portraits. 
In  the  former,  however  mythological  be  the  subject,  it  is  generally  chosen 
but  to  aflibrd  a  decent  pretext  for  the  generous  display  of  beauty  unveiled. 
The  portraits  are  at  this  stage  less  often  intimate  and  soul-searching  in 
their  summing  up  of  a  human  personality  than  they  are  official  present- 
ments of  great  personages  and  noble  dames ;  showing  them,  no  doubt, 
without  false  adulation  or  cheap  idealisation,  yet  much  as  they  desire 
to  appear  to  their  allies,  their  friends,  and  their  subjects,  sovereign  in 
natural  dignity  and  aristocratic  grace,  yet  essentially  in  a  moment  of 
representation.  Farther  on  the  great  altar-pieces  reappear  more  sombre, 
more  agitated  in  passion,  as  befits  the  period  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
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^which  Titian's  latest  years  are  passed,  and  the  patrons  for  whom  he  paints. 
Of  the  poesie  there  is  then  a  new  upspringing,  a  new  efflorescence,  and 
we  get  by  the  side  of  the  Venus  and  AdoniSy  the  Diana  and  Actceon^ 
the  Diana  and  Calisto^  the  Rape  of  Europa^  such  pieces  of  a  more 
exquisite  and  penetrating  poetry  as  the  Venere  del  Pardo  of  Paris, 
and  the  Nymph  and  Shepherd  of  Vienna. 

This  appears  to  be  the  right  place  to  say  a  word  about  the  magnificent 
engraving  by  Van  Dalen  of  a  portrait,  no  longer  known  to  exist,  but 
which  has,  upon  the  evidence  apparently  of  the  print,  been  put  down  as 
that  of  Titian  by  himself.  It  represents  a  bearded  man  of  some  thirty- 
five  years,  dressed  in  a  rich  but  sombre  habit,  and  holding  a  book.  The 
portrait  is  evidently  not  that  of  a  painter  by  himself,  nor  does  it  represent 
Titian  at  any  age  ;  but  it  finely  suggests,  even  in  black  and  white,  a  noble 
original  by  the  master.  Now,  a  comparison  with  the  best  authenticated 
portrait  of  Aretino,  the  superb  three-quarter  length  painted  in  1545,  and 
actually  at  the  Pitti  Palace,  reveals  certain  marked  similarities  of  feature 
and  type,  notwithstanding  the  very  considerable  diflFerence  of  age  between 
the  personages  represented.  Very  striking  is  the  agreement  of  eye  and 
nose  in  either  case,  while  in  the  younger  as  in  the  older  man  we  note  an 
idiosyncrasy  in  which  vigorous  intellect  as  well  as  strong  sensuality 
has  full  play.  Van  Dalen's  engraving  very  probably  reproduces  one  of 
the  lost  portraits  of  Aretino  by  Titian.  In  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's 
Biography  (vol.  i.  pp.  317-319)  we  learn  from  correspondence  inter- 
changed in  the  summer  of  1527  between  Federigo  Gonzaga,  Titian,  and 
Aretino,  that  the  painter,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  Mantuan  ruler,  sent 
to  him  with  a  letter,  the  exaggerated  flattery  of  which  savours  of  Aretino's 
precept  and  example,  portraits  of  the  latter  and  of  Signor  Hieronimo 
Adorno,  another  "  faithful  servant "  of  the  Marquess.  Now  Aretino  was 
born  in  1492,  so  that  in  1527  he  would  be  thirty-five,  which  appears  to 
be  just  about  the  age  of  the  vigorous  and  splendid  personage  in  Van 
Dalen's  print. 

Some  reasons  were  given  in  the  former  section  of  this  monograph  ^  for 
the  assertion  that  the  Madonna  with  St,  Catherine^  mentioned  in  a  letter 
from  Giacomo  Malatesta  to  the  Marchese  Federigo  Gonzaga,  dated 
February  1530,  was  not,  as  is  assumed  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  the 

1  "The  Earlier  Work  of  Titian,"  Portfolio,  October  1897. 
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Madonna  del  Coniglio  of  the  Louvre,  but  the  Madonna  and  Chili  witk 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Catherine^  which  is  No.  635  at  the  Nadoa! 
Gallery.^     Few  pictures  of  the  master  have  been  more  frequently  copied 
and  adapted  than  this  radiantly  beautiful  piece,  in  which  the  donuDant 
chord  of  the  scheme  of  colour  is  composed  by  the  cerulean  blues  of  the 
heavens  and  the  Virgin's  entire  dress,  the  deep  luscious  greens  d  tfcc 
landscape,  and  the  peculiar,  pale,  citron  hue,  relieved   with  a  crimsnc 
girdle,  of  the  robe  worn  by  the  St.  Catherine,  a  splendid  Venetian  beauty 
of  no  very  refined  type  or  emotional  intensity.     Perfect  repose  and  serei^ 
are  the  keynote  of  the  conception,  which  in  its  luxuriant  beauty  haft  Me 
of  the  power  to  touch  that  must  be  conceded  to  the  more 
equally  splendid  Madonna  del  Coniglio.^     It  is  above  all  in  the 
Venetian  landscape — a  mountain-bordered  vale,  along  which 
herds  are  being  driven,  under  a  sky  of  the  most  intense  blu 
master  shows  himself  supreme.     Nature  is  therein  not  so  mudi 
as  synthesised  with  a  sweeping  breadth  which  makes  of  the  scene 
reflection  of  one  beautiful  spot  in  the  Venetian  territory,  but  witfao||g^ 
of  essential  truth  or  character  a  very  type  of  Venetian  landscape  ft^ 
sixteenth  century.     These  herdsmen  and  their  flocks,  and  also  dKlV 
of  warning  in  the  sky  of  supernatural  splendour,  recall  the 
Venetian  storm-landscape  in  the .  royal  collection  at  Buckingham 
This  has  been  very  generally  attributed  to  Titian  himself,'  and 
as  the  only  canvas  still  extant  in  which  he  has  made  landscape  his  one  and 
only  theme.     It  has,  indeed,  a  rare  and  mysterious  power  to  move,  a  true 

^  According  to  the  catalogue  of  1892,  this  picture  was  formerly  in  the  sacriscr  of  the 
Escorial  in  Spain.  It  can  only  be  by  an  oversight  that  it  is  therein  described  as  ^  possibly 
painted  there,"  since  Titian  never  was  in  Spain. 

-  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  red  in  the  picture,  save  foi 
the  modest  crimson  waistband  of  the  St.  Catherine.  Contrary  to  almost  universal  usage, 
it  might  almost  be  said  to  orthodoxy,  the  entire  draperies  of  the  Virgin  are  of  one  intense 
blue.  Her  veil-like  head-gear  is  of  a  brownish  gray,  while  the  St.  Catherine  wears  a 
golden-brown  scarf,  continuing  the  glories  of  her  elaborately  dressed  hair.  The  audacitr 
of  the  colour-scheme  is  only  equalled  by  its  success ;  no  calculated  effort  at  anything 
unusual  being  apparent.  The  beautiful  naked  putto  who  appears  in  the  sky,  arresDcg 
the  progress  of  the  shepherds,  is  too  trivial  in  conception  for  the  occasion.  A  similar 
incident  is  depicted  in  the  background  of  the  much  earlier  Holy  Family^  No.  4  at  the 
National  Gallery,  but  there  the  messenger  angel  is  more  appropriately  and  more 
reverently  depicted  as  full-grown  and  in  flowing  garments. 

^  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  vol.  i.  pp.  396,  397  ;   Tizian^  von  H.  Knackfuss,  p.  55. 
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poetry  of  interpretation.  A  fleeting  moment,  full  of  portent  as  well  as  of 
beauty,  has  been  seized  ;  the  smile  traversed  by  a  frown  of  the  stormy  sky, 
half  overshadowing  half  revealing  the  wooded  slopes,  the  rich  plain,  and  the 
distant  mountains,  is  rendered  with  a  rare  felicity.  The  beauty  is,  all  the 
same,  in  the  conception  and  in  the  thing  actually  seen — much  less  in  the 
actual  painting.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  convince  oneself,  comparing  the 
work  with  such  landscape  backgrounds  as  those  in  this  picture  at  the 


Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Catherine  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.     National  Gallery. 
From  a  Photograph  by  Morelli. 

National  Gallery  in  the  somewhat  earlier  Madonna  del  Coniglto,  and 
the  gigantic  St.  Peter  Martyr,  or,  indeed,  in  a  score  of  other  genuine 
productions,  that  the  depth,  the  vigour,  the  authority  of  Titian  himself  are 
here  to  be  recognised.  The  weak  treatment  of  the  great  Titianesque  tree 
in  the  foreground,  with  its  too  summarily  indicated  foliage — to  select 
only  one  detail  that  comes  naturally  to  hand — would  in  itself  suffice  to 
bring  such  an  attribution  into  question. 

Vasari  states,  speaking  confessedly  from  hearsay,  that  in  1530,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  being  at  Bologna,  Titian  was  summoned  thither  by 
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Cardinal  Ippolito  de*  Medici,  using  Aretino  as  an  intermediary,  and  tiis 
he  on  that  occasion  executed  a  most  admirable  portrait  of  His  Majesty, 
all   in  arms,  which  had  so  much  success  that  the  artist  recdved  as  2 
present   a   thousand  scudi.      Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  however,  addccs 
strong    evidence    to    prove    that    Titian     was    busy     in     Venice  for 
Federigo  Gonzaga  at  the  time  of  the  Emperor's  first  visit,  and  that  hs 
only  proceeded  to  Bologna  in  July  to  paint  for  the  Marquess  of  Maraia 
the  portrait  of  a  Bolognese  beauty,  La  Cornelia^  the  lady-in-waiting  ot 
the  Countess  Pepoli,  whom  Covas,  the  all-powerful  political  secretary  d 
Charles  the  Fifth,  had  seen  and  admired  at  the  splendid  entertMnmeaii 
given   by  the  Pepoli  to  the  Emperor.     Vasari  has    in  all    prohahiEty 
confounded  this  journey  of  Charles  in   1530  with  that  subsequent  ok 
undertaken  in   1532  when  Titian  not  only  portrayed  the  Emperor,  fat 
also  painted  an  admirable  likeness  of  Ippolito  de*  Medici  presently  10  be 
described.      He  had  the  bad  luck    on  this  occasion  to  miss   the  kir 
Cornelia,  who  had  retired  to  Nuvolara,  indisposed  and  not  in  good  hot. 
The  letter  written  by  our  painter  to  the  Marquess  in  connection  with  this 
incident^  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  affording  evidence   of  his  too  gi« 
anxiety  to  portray  the  lady  without  approaching  her,  relying  merely  oc 
the  portrait,  *'  che  fece  quel  altro  pittore  della  detta  Cornelia '' ;  of  his 
unwillingness  to  proceed  to  Nuvolara,  unless  the  picture  thus  done  ai 
second  hand  should  require  alteration.     In  truth  we  have  lighted  hcrt 
upon  one  of  Titian's  most  besetting  sins,  this  willingness,  this  eager- 
ness,  when  occasion  offers,  to  paint  portraits  without  direct   reference 
to  the   model.      In   this   connection   we   are   reminded   that    he  neve- 
saw  Francis  the  First,  whose  likeness  he  notwithstanding  painted  with 
so  showy  and  superficial  a  magnificence  as  to  make  up  to  the  casual 
observer  for  the  absence   of  true  vitality  ;  ^  that  the  Empress  Isabella, 
Charles  V.'s  consort,  when  at  the  behest  of  the  monarch  he  produced  her 
sumptuous  but  lifeless  and  empty  portrait,  now  in  the  great  gallery  erf 
the  Prado,  was  long   since   dead.       He  consented,  basing    his   picture 
upon  a  likeness  of  much  earlier  date,  to  paint  Isabella  d'Este  Gonzaga  as 
a  young  woman  when  she  was  already  an  old  one,  thereby  flattering  an 
amiable    and    natural   weakness   in   this   great    princess    and    unrivalled 

^  Crowe  and  Cavalcasclle,  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  p.  448. 
2  No.  1288  in  the  Long  Gallery  of  the  Louvre. 
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dilettante,  but  impairing  his  own  position  as  an  artist  of  supreme  rank.^ 
It  is  not  necessary  to  include  in  this  category  the  popular  Caterina 
Comaro  of  the  Uffizi,  since  it  is  confessedly  nothing  but  a  fancy  portrait, 
making  no  reference  to  the  true  aspect  at  any  period  of  the  long-since 
deceased  queen  of  Cyprus,  and,  what  is  more,  no  original  Titian,  but  at 
the  utmost  an  atelier  piece  from  his  entourage.  Take,  however,  as  an 
instance  the  Francis  the  Firsts  which  was  painted  some  few  years  later 
than  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  and  at  about  the  same  period 
as  the  Isabella  ifEste.  Though  as  2l  portrait  (Tapparat  it  makes  its  effect, 
and  reveals  the  sovereign  accomplishment  of  the  master,  does  it  not 
shrink  into  the  merest  insignificance  when  compared  with  such  renderings 
from  life  as  the  successive  portraits  of  Charles  the  Fifths  the  Ippolito  de 
Medici^  the  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere?  This  is  as  it  must  and 
should  be,  and  Titian  is  not  the  less  great,  but  the  greater,  because  he 
cannot  convincingly  evolve  at  second  hand  the  true  human  individuality, 
physical  and  mental,  of  man  or  woman. 

It  was  in  the  earlier  part  of  1 5  3 1  that  Titian  painted  for  Federigo 
Gonzaga  a  St.  Jerome  and  a  St.  Mary  Magdalene^  destined  for  the  famous 
Vittoria  Colonna,  Marchioness  of  Pescara,  who  had  expressed  to  the 
ruler  of  Mantua  the  desire  to  possess  such  a  picture.  Gonzaga  writes  to 
the  Marchioness  on  March  11,  1831  ^ : — "  Ho  subito  mandato  a  Venezia 
c  scritto  a  Titiano,  quale  e  forse  il  piu  eccellente  in  quell'  arte  che  a  nostri 
tempi  si  ritrovi,  ed  e  tutto  mio,  ricercandolo  con  grande  instantia  a 
volerne  fare  una  bella  lagrimosa  piu  che  si  so  puo,  e  farmela  haver  presto." 
The  passage  is  worth  quoting  as  showing  the  estimation  in  which  Titian 
was  held  at  a  court  which  had  known  and  still  knew  the  greatest  Italian 
masters  of  the  art. 

It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  identify  with  any  extant  painting  the 
St.  Jerome^  of  which  we  know  that  it  hung  in  the  private  apartments 

^  See  the  canvas  No.  163  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  of  Vienna.  The  want  of  life  and 
of  a  definite  personal  character  makes  it  almost  repellent,  notwithstanding  the  breadth  and 
easy  mastery  of  the  technique.  Rubens's  copy  of  a  lost  or  unidentified  Titian,  No.  845 
in  the  same  gallery,  shows  that  he  painted  Isabella  from  life  in  mature  middle  age,  and 
with  a  truthfulness  omitting  no  sign  of  over-ripeness.  This  portrait  may  very  possibly 
bave  been  done  in  1522,  when  Titian  appeared  at  the  court  of  the  Gonzagas.  Its 
realism,  even  allowing  for  Rubens*s  unconscious  exaggeration,  might  well  have  deterred 
the  Gonzaga  princess  from  being  limned  from  life  some  twelve  years  later  still. 

^  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  vol.  i..  Appendix,  p.  451. 
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of    the    Marchioness   Isabella    at    Mantua.      The     i^rriter  is  unable  t.» 
accept    Crowe   and   Cavalcaselle's  suggestion  that     it    may  be  the  tac 
moonlight  landscape  with   St.  Jerome  in  prayer  which    is  now  in  tk 
Long  Gallery  of  the   Louvre.     This  piece,  if  indeed   it  be  by  Trrir, 
which  is  by  no  means  certain,   must  belong  to   his    Jate    time.     Be 
landscape,  which  is  marked  by  a  beautiful  and   wholly  unconventionL 
treatment  of  moonlight,  for  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  panL:. 
in  the  painting  of  the  time,  is  worthy  of  the  Cadorine,  and  agrees  ntl., 
especially    in    the    broad  treatment  of  foliage,   with,    for   instance,  tk 
background  in  the  late  Venus  and  Cupid  of  the  Tribuna.^     The  figct 
of  St.  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  in  the  peculiar  tightnesses 
the  modelling,  or  in  the  flesh-tints,  recall  Titian's  masterly  synthetics 
of  going  to  work  in  works  of  this  late  period.     The  noble  St.  Jcrem  ii 
the  Brera,  which  indubitably  belongs  to  a  well-advanced  stage  in  the  kc 
time,  will  be  dealt  with  in  its  right  place.     Though  it  does  not  apper 
probable  that  we  have,  in  the  much-admired  Magdalen    of  the  Pki 
the    picture   here  referred    to — this  last  having  belonged    to  Francescr- 
Maria  della  Rovere,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  representing,    to  judge  by 
style,   a   somewhat  more   advanced    period   in   the    painter's    career-Hi 
may  be  convenient  to  mention  it  here.     As  an  example  of  accomplished 
^  brush-work,  of  handling  careful  and  yet  splendid  in  breadth,  it  is  indeed 
worthy  of  all  admiration.      The  colours  of  the  fair  human  body,  tk 
marvellous  wealth   of  golden   blond    hair,  the  youthful    flesh  glowing 
semi-transparent,  and  suggesting  the  rush  of  the  blood  beneath ;  these 
are  also  the  colours  of  the  picture,  aided  only  by  the   indefinite  land- 
scape and  the  deep  blue  sky  of  the  background.     If  this  were  to  be 
accepted   as   the   Magdalen   painted   for   Federigo    Gonzaga,   we   must 
hold,  nevertheless,   that   Titian  with    his  masterpiece  of  painting  out 
half  satisfied  the  requirements  of  his  patron.     Bellissima  this  Magdalen 
undoubtedly  is,  but  hardly  lagrimosa  piu  che  si  puo.       She  is  a  hell: 
pecheresse  whose  repentance  sits  all  too  lightly  upon  her,  whose  conscious- 
ness of  a  physical  charm  not  easily  to  be  withstood  is  hardly  disguised 

1  The  idea  of  painting  St.  Jerome  by  moonlight  was  not  a  new  one.  In  the  hotsc 
at  Venice  of  Andrea  Odoni,  the  dilettante  whose  famous  portrait  bv  Lotto  is  « 
Hampton  Court,  the  Anonimo  (Marcantonio  Michiel)  saw,  in  1532,  "  St,  Jerome  seated 
naked  in  a  desert  landscape  by  moonlight,  by  (j/V),  copied  from   a   canvas  bv  T/sm 

da  Castelfranco  (Giorgione)." 


St,  Jerome.     Pen  Dkawinu 
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Somehow,  although  the  picture  in  no  way  oversteps  the  bounds  of  decency, 
sind  cannot  be  objected  to  even  by  the  most  over-scrupulous,  there  is 
latent  in  it  a  jarring  note  of  unrefinement  in  the  presentment  of  exuberant 
youth  and  beauty  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  more  avowedly  sensuous 
J^enus  of  the  Tribuna.  This  last  is  an  avowed  act  of  worship  by  the  artist 
of  the  naked  human  body,  and  as  such,  in  its  noble  frankness,  free  from 
all  offence,  except  to  those  whose  scruples  in  matters  of  art  we  are  not 
here  called  upon  to  consider.  From  this  Magdalen  to  that  much  later 
one  of  the  Hermitage,  which  will  be  described  farther  on,  is  a  great 
step  upwards,  and  it  is  a  step  which,  in  passing  from  the  middle  ta 
the  last  period,  we  shall  more  than  once  find  ourselves  taking. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  even  in  outline  here  an  account  of  Titian's 
correspondence  and  business  relations  with  his  noble  and  royal  patrons, 
instructive  as  it  is  to  follow  these  out,  and  to  see  how,  under  the  influence 
of  Aretino,  his  natural  eagerness  to  grasp  in  every  direction  at  material 
advantages  is  sharpened  ;  how  he  becomes  at  once  more  humble  and 
more  pressing,  covering  with  the  manner  and  the  tone  appropriate  to 
courts  the  reiterated  demands  of  the  keen  and  indefatigable  man  of 
business.  It  is  the  less  necessary  to  attempt  any  such  account  in  these 
pages — dealing  as  we  are  chiefly  with  the  work  and  not  primarily  with 
the  life  of  Titian — seeing  that  in  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  admirable 
biography  this  side  of  the  subject,  among  many  others,  is  most  patiently 
and  exhaustively  dealt  with. 

In  1 53 1  we  read  of  a  Boy  Baptist  by  Titian  sent  by  Aretino  to- 
Maximian  Stampa,  an  imperialist  partisan  in  command  of  the  castle  of 
Milan.  The  donor  particularly  dwells  upon  "  the  beautiful  curl  of  the 
Baptist's  hair,  the  fairness  of  his  skin,  etc.,"  a  description  which  recalls  ta 
us,  in  striking  fashion,  the  little  St.  John  in  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
St.  Catherine  of  the  National  Gallery,  which  belongs,  as  has  been  shown, 
to  the  same  time. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  visit  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
court  to  Bologna  at  the  close  of  1532  that  Titian  first  came  in  personal 
contact  with  Charles  V.,  and  obtained  from  that  monarch  his  first  sitting. 
In  the  course  of  an  inspection,  with  Federigo  Gonzaga  himself  as 
cicerone,  of  the  art  treasures  preserved  in  the  palace  at  Mantua,  the 
Emperor  saw  the  portrait  by  Titian  of  Federigo,  and  was  so  much  struck 
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with  it,  so  intent  upon  obtaining  a  portrait  of  himself  from  the  sm 
brush,  that  the  Marquess  wrote  off  at  once  pressing  our  master  to  join 
him  without  delay  in  his  capital.  Titian  preferred,  however,  to  gC' 
direct  to  Bologna  in  the  train  of  his  earlier  patron  Alfonso  d'Est 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Charles's  all-powerful  secretary,  the  greedy, 
overbearing  Covos,  exacted  as  a  gift  from  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  among  other  things,  a  portrait  of  Alfonso  himself  by  Titian;  and 
in  all  probability  obtained  also  a  portrait  from  the  same  handofErcolc 
d'Este,  the  heir-apparent.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  portrait  of 
Alfonso  was  at  once  handed  over  to,  or  appropriated  by,  the  Emperor. 

Whether  this  was  the  picture  described  by  Vasari  as  representing  the 
prince  with  his  arm  resting  on  a  great  piece  of  artillery,  does  not  appear. 
Of  this  last  a  copy  exists  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  which  Crowe  and  CavalcaseHc 
have  ascribed  to  Dosso  Dossi,  but  the  original  is  nowhere  to  be  traad. 
The  Ferrarese  ruler  is,  in  this  last  caixvas,  depicted  as  a  man  of  forty  or 
upwards,  of  resolute  and  somewhat  careworn  aspect.  It  has  already  becc 
demonstrated,  on  evidence  furnished  by  Herr  Carl  Justi,  that  the  supposed 
portrait  of  Alfonso,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Prado  at  Madrid,  cannot 
possibly  represent  Titian's  patron  a  c  any  stage  of  his  career,  but  in  al 
probability,  like  the  so-called  Giorgio  Cornaro  of  Castle  Howard,  is  a 
likeness  of  his  son  and  successor,  Ercole  II. 

Titian's  first  portrait  of  the  Emperor,  a  full-length  in  whidi  he 
appeared  in  armour  with  a  generalissimo's  baton  of  command,  was  taken 
in  1556  from  Brussels  to  Madrid,  after  the  formal  ceremony  of  abdicatioR, 
and  perished,  it  would  appear,  in  one  of  the  too  numerous  fires  whidihavt 
devastated  from  time  to  time  the  royal  palaces  of  the  Spanish  capital  and 
its  neighbourhood.  To  the  same  period  belongs,  no  doubt,  the  noble  fiili- 
length  of  Charles  in  gala  court  costume  which  now  hangs  in  the  ^ck  st 

m 

la  Reina  Isabel  in  the  Prado  Gallery,  as  a  pendant  to  Titian's  portrait  of 
Philip  II.  in  youth.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  assume  that  not  this  picture, 
but  a  replica,  was  the  one  which  found  its  way  into  Charles  I.'s  collection, 
and  was  there  catalogued  by  Van  der  Doort.  as  "  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  brought  by  the  king  from  Spain,  being  done  at  length  wiA  ^ 
big  white  Irish  dog  " — agoing  afterwards,  at  the  dispersal  of  the  king's  effects, 
to  Sir  Balthasar  Gerbier  for  ^i  50.  There  is,  however,  no  valid  reason  ror 
doubting  that  this  is  the  very  picture  owned  for  a  time  by  Charies  I.,  ^ 
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which  busy  intri^ing  Gerbier  afterwards  bought,  only  to  part  with  it  to 
Cardenas  the  Spanish  ambassador.^  Other  famous  originals  by  Titian  were 
among  the  choicest  gifts  made  by  Philip  IV.  to  Prince  Charles  at  the  time 
of  his  runaway  expedition  to  Madrid  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
this  was  no  doubt  among  them.  Confirmation  is  supplied  by  the  faict 
that  the  references  to  the  existence  of  this  picture  in  the  royal  palaces  of 
Madrid  are  for  the  reigns  of  Philip  II.,  Charles  II.,  and  Charles  III.,  thus 
leaving  a  large  gap  unaccounted  for.  Dimmed  as  the  great  portrait  is, 
robbed  of  its  glow  and  its  chastened  splendour  in  a  variety  of  ways,  it  is 
still  a  rare  example  of  the  master's  unequalled  power  in  rendering  race, 
the  unaffected  consciousness  of  exalted  rank,  natural  as  distinguished  from 
assumed  dignity.  There  is  here  no  demonstrative  assertion  of  grandeza^ 
no  menacing  display  of  truculent  authority,  but  an  absolutely  serene  and 
simple  attitude  such  as  can  only  be  the  outcome  of  a  consciousness  of 
supreme  rank  and  responsibility  which  it  can  never  have  occurred  to  any 
one  to  call  into  question.  To  see  and  perpetuate  these  subtle  qualities, 
which  go  so  far  to  redeem  the  physical  drawbacks  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  the  painter  must  have  had  a  peculiar  instinct  for  what  is  aristocratic 
in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly 
distinguished.  This  was  indeed  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
Titian's  great  art,  more  especially  in  portraiture.  -Giorgione  went  deeper, 
knowing  the  secret  of  the  soul's  refinement,  the  aristocracy  of  poetry  and 
passion  ;  Lotto  sympathetically  laid  bare  the  heart's  secrets  and  showed 
the  pathetic  helplessness  of  humanity.  Tintoretto  communicated  his  own 
savage  grandeur,  his  own  unrest,  to  those  whom  he  depicted  ;  Paolo 
Veronese  charmed  without  arriere-pensee  by  the  intensity  of  vitality 
which  with  perfect  simplicity  he  preserved  in  his  sitters.  Yet  to  Titian 
must  be  conceded  absolute  supremacy  in  the  rendering  not  only  of  the 
outward  but  of  the  essential  dignity,  the  refinement  of  type  and  bearing, 
which  without  doubt  come  unconsciously  to  those  who  can  boast  a  noble 
and  illustrious  ancestry. 

Again  the  writer  hesitates  to  agree  with  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
when  they  place  at  this  period,  that  is  to  say  about  1533,  the 
superb  Allegory  of  the  Louvre  (No.  1589),  which  is  very  gener- 
ally believed   to  represent   the   famous  commander   Alfonso  d'Avalos, 

1  Sec  "  The  Picture  Gallery  of  Charles  I.,"  The  Portfolio^  January  1 896,  pp.  49  and  99. 
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Marques  del  Vasto,  with  his  family.  The  eminent  biographen 
of  Titian  connect  the  picture  with  the  return  of  d'Avalos  from  the 
campaign  against  the  Turks,  undertaken  by  him  in  the  autumn  of  1532, 
under  the  leadership  of  Croy,  at  the  behest  of  his  imperial  master.  Tk? 
hazard  the  surmise  that  the  picture,  though  painted  after  Alfonso's 
return,  symbolises  his  departure  for  the  wars,  "  consoled  by  Victor, 
Love,  and  Hymen."  A  more  natural  conclusion  would  surely  be  thi 
what  Titian  has  sought  to  suggest  is  the  return  of  the  commander  to 
enjoy  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  victory. 

The  Italo-Spanish  grandee  was  born  at  Naples  in  1 502,  so  that  a 
this  date  he  would  have  been  but  thirty-one  years  of  age,  whereas  tb 
mailed  warrior  of  the  Allegory  is  at  least  forty,  perhaps  older.  Moit- 
over,  and  this  is  the  essential  point,  the  technical  qualities  of  the  pcturc, 
the  wonderful  easy  mastery  of  the  handling,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
colouring  and  the  general  tone,  surely  point  to  a  rather  later  date,  to  1 
period,  indeed,  some  ten  years  ahead  of  the  time  at  which  we  have  arrive! 
If  we  are  to  accept  the  tradition  that  this  AJlegory,  or  quaa-all^orical 
portrait-piece,  giving  a  fanciful  embodiment  to  the  pleasures  of  martial 
domination,  of.conjugal  love,  of  well-earned  peace  and  plenty,  represents 
d' Aval  OS,  his  consort  Mary  of  Arragon,  and  their  family — and  a 
comparison  with  the  well-authenticated  portrait  of  Del  Vasto  in  the 
Allocution  of  Madrid  does  not  carry  with  it  entire  conviction—^ 
must  perforce  place  the  Louvre  picture  some  ten  years  later  than  do 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle.  Apart  from  the  question  of  identification, 
it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  technical  execution  of  the  piece  would 
lead  to  a  similar  conclusion.^ 

To  this  year,  1533,  belongs  one  of  the  masterpieces  in  pjortr^turt 
of  our  painter,  the  wonderful  Cardinal  Ippoliio  de  Medici  in  a  Hungons^ 
habit  of  the  Pitti.     This  youthful  Prince  of  the  Church,   the  natural 

^  The  somewhat  similar  Allegories  No.  173  and  No.  187  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  it 
Vienna  (New  Catalogue,  1895),  both  classed  as  by  Titian,  cannot  take  rank  as  mcfc 
than  atelier  works.  Still  farther  from  the  master  is  the  Initiation  of  a  Bacchante,  No- 
1 1 16  (Cat.  1 891),  in  the  Alte  Pinakothek  of  Munich.  This  is  a  piece  too  cold  andhari 
too  opaque,  to  have  come  even  from  his  studio.  It  is  a  pasticcio  made  up  in  a  curiously 
mechanical  way,  from  the  Louvre  Allegory  and  the  quite  late  Education  of  Cupid  in  "^ 
Borghese  Gallery ;  the  latter  composition  having  been  manifestly  based  br  Tinia 
himself,  according  to  what  became  something  like  a  custom  in  old  age,  upon  the  eirlic? 
Allegory, 
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son  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Nemours,  was  born  in  151 1,  so 
that  when  Titian  so  incomparably  portrayed  him,  he  was,  for  all  the 
perfect  maturity  of  his  virile  beauty,  for  all  the  perfect  self-possession 


Cardinal  IppoUto  di  Medici.     Pitti  Palace,  Florence.     From  a  Photograph  by  G.  Brogi. 

of  his  aspect,  but  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  the  passionate 
worshipper  of  the  divine  GiuHa  Gonzaga,  whose  portrait  he  caused  to 
be  painted  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo.  His  part  in  the  war  undertaken 
by  Charles  V.    in   1532,  against    the  Turks,  had  been  a  strange  one. 
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It    was    in  the    rich  and  fantastic  habit  of  a  Hungarian    captain    that 
the  handsome  young  Medici  was  now  painted  by  Titian  at  Bolc^na, 


Portrait  of  a  Nobleman.     Pitii  Palace,  Florence. 
From  a  Pholtgra}h  by  E.  jilmari. 

the  result  being  a  portrait  unique  of  its  kind  even  in  his  life- 
work.  The  sombre  glow  of  the  supple,  youthful  flesh,  the  red-brown 
of  the  rich  velvet  habit  which  defines  the  perfect  shape  of  Ippolito,  the 
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red  of  the  fantastic  plumed  head-dress  worn  by  him  with  such 
ease,  make  up  a  deep  harmony,  warm,  yet  not  in  the  techmcal'KBKliDt 
and  of  indescribable  effect.  And  this  effect  is  centralised  in  the'mna&T 
glance,  the  mysterious  aspect  of  the  man  whom,  as  we  sec  Un  here, 
a  woman  might  love  for  his  beauty,  but  a  man  would  do  well  to  &txisL 
The  smaller  portrait  painted  by  Titian  about  the  same  time  of  the  young 
Cardinal  fully  armed — the  one  which,  with  the  Pitti  picture,  Vasttisnrin 
the  closet  {guardarobd)  of  Cosimo,  Duke  of  Tuscany — is  not  iaam  knovii 
to  exist. ^ 

It  may  be  convenient  to  mention  here  one  of  the   most  nofjabaoL 
among  the  male  portraits  of  Titian,  the  Toung  Nobleman  in  the  Sda  & 
Marte  of  the  Pitti  Gallery,  although  its  exact  place  in  the  middle  time  of 
the  artist  it  is,  failing  all  data  on  the  point,  not  easy  to  determine.    At 
Florence  there  has  somehow  been  attached  to  it  the  curious  name  H$Wird 
duca  di  Norfolk^^  but  upon  what  grounds,  if  any,  the  writer  is  unaUe  to 
state.     The  master  of  Cadore  never  painted  a  head  more  finely  or  with  i 
more  exquisite  finesse,  never  more  happily  characterised  a  face,  than  that  d 
this  resolute,  self-contained  young  patrician  with  the  curly  chestnut  haur  and 
the  short,  fine  beard  and  moustache — a  personage  high  of  rank,  doubtless, 
notwithstanding  the  studied  simplicity  of  his  dress.     Because  wc  knov 
nothing  of  the  sitter,  and  there  is  in  his  pose  and  general  aspect  nodui^ 
sensational,  this  masterpiece  is,  if  not  precisely  not  less  celebrated  among 
connoisseurs,  at  any  rate  less  popular  with  the  larger    public,  ^^^  it 
deserves  to  be.^ 

1  A  rather  tiresome  and  lifeless  portrait  of  Ippolito  is  that  to  be  found  in  die  nctun: 
No.  20  in  the  National  Gallery,  in  which  it  has  been  assumed  that  his  canpamoB  ^ 
his  favourite  painter,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  to  whom  the  picture  is,  not  widkwt  soo^ 
misgivings,  attributed. 

-  It  has  been  photographed  under  this  name  by  Anderson  of  Rome. 

3  In  much  the  same  position,  since  it  hardly  enjoys  the  celebrity  to  which  11  i? 
entitled,  is  another  masterpiece  of  portraiture  from  the  brush  of  Titian,  which,  ss  belong- 
ing to  his  earlier  middle  time,  should  more  properly  have  been  mentioned  in  the  fine 
section  of  this  monograph.  This  is  the  great  Portrait  of  a  Man  in  Blacky  No.  1 591  id 
the  Louvre.  It  shows  a  man  of  some  forty  years,  of  simple  mien  yet  of  indefinably  tr»ic 
aspect  ;  he  wears  moderately  long  hair,  is  clothed  entirely  in  black,  and  rests  his  right 
hand  on  his  hip,  while  passing  the  left  through  his  belt.  The  dimensions  of  the  cam^j 
arc  more  imposing  than  those  of  the  Jeune  Homme  au  Gant.  No  example  in  the  Looxtc 
even  though  it  competes  with  Madrid  for  the  honour  of  possessing  the  greatest  Titiacs 
in  the  world,  is  of  finer  quality  than  this  picture.     Near  this — No.  i  592  in  the  same  great 


'.  GUvanai  Elemosinario  giving  Alms.     In  the  Church  of  that  name  at  (Venice. 
From  a  Phatigraph  by  Naya. 
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The  noble  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Elemosinano  a: 
Venice  showing  the  saint  of  that  name  enthroned,  and  giving  alms  to  i 
beggar,  belongs  to  the  close  of  1533  or  thereabouts,  since  the  higb-ahr 
was  finished  in  the  month  of  October  of  that  year.     According  to  Vasari,  :t 
must  be  regarded  as  having  served  above  all  to  assert  once  for  all  the 
supremacy  of  Titian  over  Pordenone,  whose  friends  had  obtained  for  hiai 
the  commission  to  paint  in  competition  with  the  Cadorine  an  altar-piece  fff 
one  of  the  apsidal  chapels  of  the  church,  where,  indeed,  his  work  is  still  to 
be  seen.^     Titian's  canvas,  like  most  of  the  great  altar-pieces  of  the  middle 
time,  was  originally  arched  at  the  top  ;  but  the  vandalism  of  a  subse- 
quent epoch  has,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Madonna  dt  S.   Niccoloy  nowir. 
the  Vatican,  made  of  this  arch  a  square,  thereby  greatly  impairing  the 
majesty  of  the  general  effect.     Titian  here  solves  the  problem  of  com- 
bining the  strong  and  simple  decorative  aspect  demanded  by  the  positioTi 
of  the  work  as  the  central   feature  of  a  small  church,  with  the  utmost 
pathos  and  dignity,  thus  doing  incomparably  in  his  own   way — the  way 
of  the   colourist   and    the   warm,   the   essentially   human    realist — wlm 
Michelangelo   had,    soaring    high    above  earth,  accomplished    with  un- 
approachable sublimity  in  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel. 

The  colour  is  appropriately  sober,  yet  a  general  tone  is  produced  of  great 
strength  and  astonishing  effectiveness.  The  illumination  is  that  of  the  open 
air,  tempered  and  modified  by  an  overhanging  canopy  of  green  ;  the  great 
effect  is  obtained  by  the  brilliant  grayish  white  of  the  saint's  alb,  dominat- 
ing and  keeping  in  diie  balance  the  red  of  the  rochet  and  the  under-robes, 
the  cloud-veiled  sky,  the  marble  throne  or  podium,  the  dark  green 
hanging.  This  picture  must  have  had  in  the  years  to  follow  a  strong  and 
lasting  influence  on  Paolo  Veronese,  the  keynote  to  whose   audaciouslv 


gallery — hangs  another  Portrait  of  a  Man  in  Black  by  Titian,  and  belonging  to  his 
middle  time.  The  personage  presented,  though  of  high  breeding,  is  cynical  and  rcpclleni 
of  aspect.  The  strong  right  hand  rests  quietly  yet  menacingly  on  a  poniard,  this  atiitnds 
serving  to  give  a  peculiarly  aggressive  character  to  the  whole  conception.  In  the  present 
state  of  this  fine  and  striking  picture  the  yellowness  and  want  of  transparcncv  of  the  flesh- 
tones,  both  in  the  head  and  hands,  gives  rise  to  certain  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
ascription.  Yet  this  peculiarity  may  well  arise  from  injury  ;  it  would  at  anv  rait  be 
hazardous  to  put  forward  any  other  name  than  that  of  Titian,  to  whom  we  must  be 
content  to  leave  the  portrait. 

^  This    is    the    exceedingly    mannered    yet    all   the   same     rich    and    beautiful   ^/. 
Catherine^  St.  Rochy  with  a  boy  angel,  and  St.  Sebastian, 
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brilliant  yet  never  over-dazzling  colour  is  this  use  of  white  and  gray  in  large 
dominating  masses.  The  noble  figure  of  S.  Giovanni  gave  him  a  proto- 
type for  many  of  his  imposing  figures  of  bearded  old  men.  There 
is  a  strong  reminiscence,  too,  of  the  saint's  attitude  in  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  of  extant  Veroneses — that  sumptuous  altar-piece  SS.  Anthony y 
Cornelius^  and  Cyprian  with  a  Page^  in  the  Brera,  for  which  he  invented 
a  harmony  as  delicious  as  it  is  daring,  composed  wholly  of  violet-purple, 
green,  and  gold. 


CHAPTER  II 

■ 

Francesco  Maria  delta  Revere —  Titian  and  Eleonora  Gon%aga —  The  "  ^^RH|||jM|Ar 
Shell "—  Titian's  later  ideals—  The  «  Venus  ofUrbino  "—  The  «  Bella  ji^flif 
—  The  *'  Twelve  Casars  " —  Titian  and  Pordenone —  The  "  Battle  %f 
Portraits  of  the  Master  by  himself-—  The  "  Presentation  in  the   Ti 
"  Allocation  "  of  Madrid — The  Ceiling  Pictures  of  Santo  Spirt  to — j 
with    Pope   Paul   III,— The   '' Ecce    Homo''  of  Vienna— ^"^  Christ 
Pilgrims  at  Emmaus," 

Within  the  years  1532  and  1538,  or  thereabouts,  would  appev.'^pll 
Titian's  relations  with  another  princely  patron,  Francesco  Marili^Kb 
Rovere,  Duke  of  Urbino,  the  nephew  of  the  redoubtable  Pope  JiAML 
whose  qualities  of  martial  ardour  and  unbridled  passion  he  repradflMp 
an  exaggerated  form.  By  his  mother,  Giovanna  da  MontefttU^*^ 
descended  also  from  the  rightful  dynasty  of  Urbino,  to  which 
ceeded  in  virtue  of  adoption.  His  life  of  perpetual  strife,  of 
defence  of  his  more  than  once  lost  and  reconquered  duchy,  and  ^ 
captain  first  of  the  army  of  the  Church,  afterwards  of  the  Venetian  Am 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  1538.  With  his  own  hand  he  had,- 
ardent  days  of  his  youth,  slain  in  the  open  streets  of  Ravenna 
some,  sinister  Cardinal  Alidosi,  thereby  bringing  down  upon 
anathemas  of  his  uncle,  Julius  II.,  and  furnishing  to  his  sut 
Medici  pope  Leo  X.,  the  best  possible  excuse  for  the  sequestradoftjj 
duchy  of  Urbino  in  favour  of  his  own  house.  He  himself  died  by  ||i|jpk^ 
suspicion  resting  upon  the  infamous  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  the  9fl|l\tf 
Paul  III. 

Francesco  Maria  had  espoused  Eleonora  Gonzaga,  the  ^sler  of 
Titian's  protector,  Federigo,  and  it  is  probably  through  the  latter  that 
the  relations  with  our  master  sprang  up  to  which  we  owe  a  small  group 


T^e  Girl  in  the  Fur  CUai.     Imperial  Gallery,  I'ienna,     Frtm  a  Phottgraph  ky  LSnry, 
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of  his  very  finest  works,  including  the  so-called  Venus  of  Urbino  of  the 
Tribuna,  the  Girl  in  a  Fur  Cloak  of  the  Vienna  Gallery,  and  the  ooid- 
panion  portraits  of  Francesco  Maria  and  Eleonora  which  are  now  in  the 
Venetian  Gallery  at  the  Uffizi.  The  fiery  leader  of  armies  had,  it  should 
be  remembered,  been  brought  up  by  Guidobaldo  of  Montefeltro,  one  or 
the  most  amiable  and  enlightened  princes  of  his  time,  and,  moreover,  hs 
consort  Eleonora  was  the  daughter  of  Isabella  d'Este  Gonzaga,  tlm 
whom  the  Renaissance  knew  no  more  enthusiastic  or  more  discriminatiEg 
patron  of  art. 

A  curious  problem  meets  us  at  the  outset.     We  may  assume  wiA 
some  degree  of  certainty  that  the  portraits  of  the  duke   and  dudies 
belong  to  the  year  1537.     Stylistic  characteristics  point  to  the  conduaai 
that  the  great  Venus  of  the  Tribuna,  the  so-called  Bella  di  TizianOy  aad 
the  Girl  in  the  Fur  Cloak — to  take  only  undoubted  originals — belong  to 
much  the  same  stage  of  Titian's  practice  as  the  companion  portraits  at 
the  Uffizi.     Eleonora  Gonzaga,  a  princess  of  the  highest    culture,  the 
daughter  of  an  admirable  mother,  the  friend  of  Pietro  Bembo,  Sadokt, 
and  Baldassarre  Castiglione,  was  at  this  time  a  matron  of  some  twenty 
years'  standing  ;  at  the  date  when  her  avowed  portrait  was  painted  iic 
must  have  been  at  the  very  least  forty.     By  what   magic   did   Tittin 
manage  to  suggest  her  type  and  physiognomy  in  the  famous  pictures  jus 
now  mentioned,  and  yet  to  plunge  the  duchess  into  a  kind  of  Fontaine  ii 
Jouvence^  realising  in  the  divine  freshness  of  youth  and  beauty  beings  who 
nevertheless  appear  to  have  with  her  some  kind  of  mystic  and  unsolved 
connection  ?     If  this  was  what  he  really  intended — and  the  results  attained 
may  lead  us  without  temerity  to  assume  as  much — no  subtler  or  more 
exquisite  form  of  flattery  could  be  conceived.     It  is  curious  to  note  tfat 
at  the  same  time  he  signally  failed  with  the  portrait  of  her  mother,  Isa- 
bella d'Este,  painted  in  1534,  but  showing  the  Marchioness  of  Mantm 
as  a  young  woman  of  some  twenty-five  years,  though  she  was  then  sixty. 
Here  youth  and  a  semblance  of  beauty  are  called  up  by  the  magic  of  the 
artist,  but  the  personality,  both  physical  and  mental,  is  lost  in  the  effort. 
But  then  in  this  last  case  Titian  was  working  from  an  early  portrait,  and 
without  the  living  original  to  refer  to. 

But,  before  approaching  the  discussion  of  the  Venus  of  Urbino^  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  word  about  another   Venus  which   must   have  been 
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painted  some  years  before  this  time,  revealing,  as  it  does,  a  completely 
difFerent  and,  it  must  be  owned,  a  higher  ideal.  This  is  the  terribly 
ruined,  yet  still  beautiful,  Venus  Anadyomene^  or  Venus  of  the  Shelly  of  the 
Bridgewater  Gallery,  painted  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  some  humanist, 
to  realise  a  description  of  the  world-famous  painting  of  Apelles.  It  is 
not  at  present  possible  to  place  this  picture  with  anything  approaching  to 
chronological  exactitude.  It  must  have  been  painted  some  years  after 
the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of  the  National  Gallery,  some  years  before  the 
Venus  of  the  Tribuna,  and  that  is  about  as  near  as  surmise  can  get.  The 
type  of  the  goddess  in  the  EUesmere  picture  recalls  somewhat  the 
Ariadne  in  our  masterpiece  at  the  National  Gallery,  but  also,  albeit  in  a 
less  material  form,  the  Magdalens  of  a  later  time.  Titian's  conception 
of  perfect  womanhood  is  here  midway  between  his  earlier  Giorgionesque 
ideal  and  the  frankly  sensuous  yet  grand  luxuriance  of  his  maturity  and 
old  age.  He  never,  even  in  the  days  of  youth  and  Giorgionesque 
enchantment,  penetrated  so  far  below  the  surface  as  did  his  master  and 
friend  Barbarelli.  He  could  not  equal  him  in  giving,  with  the  undisguised 
physical  allurement  which  belongs  to  the  true  woman,  as  distinguished  from 
the  ideal  conception  compounded  of  womanhood's  finest  attributes,  that 
sovereignty  of  amorous  yet  of  spiritual  charm  which  is  its  complement 
and  its  corrective.^  Still  with  Titian,  too,  in  the  earlier  years,  woman,  as 
presented  in  the  perfection  of  mature  youth,  had,  accompanying  and 
elevating  her  bodily  loveliness,  a  measure  of  that  higher  and  nobler 
feminine  attractiveness  which  would  enable  her  to  meet  man  on  equal 
terms,  nay,  actively  to  exercise  a  dominating  influence  of  fascination.  In 
illustration  of  this  assertion  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  draped 
and  the  undraped  figure  in  the  Medea  and  Venus  {Sacred  and  Profane 
Love)  of  the  Borghese  Gallery,  to  the  Herodias  of  the  Doria  Gallery,  to 
the  Flora  of  the  Uffizi.  Here,  even  when  the  beautiful  Venetian  courtesan 
is  represented  or  suggested,  what  the  master  gives  is  less  the  mere  votary 
than  the  priestess  of  love.  Of  this  power  of  domination,  this  feminine 
royalty,  the  Venus  Anadyomene  still  retains  a  measure,  but  the  Venus  of 
Urbino  and  the  splendid  succession  of  Venuses  and  Danaes,  goddesses, 
nymphs,  and  heroines  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  fullest  maturity, 

*  See  Giorgione's  Adrastus  and  Hypsipyle  {Landscape  with  the  Soldier  and  the  Gipsy)  of 
the  Giovanelli  Palace,  the  l^enus  of  Dresden,  the  Concert  Champetre  of  the  Louvre. 
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show  woman  in  the  phase  in  which,  renouncing  her  power  to  ecsbs, 
she  is  herself  reduced  to  slavery. 

These  glowing  presentments  of  physical  attractiveness  embody  a  Icwc 
ideal — that  of  woman  as  the  plaything  of  man,  his  precious  posscssut 
his  delight  in  the  lower  sense.     And  yet  Titian  expresses  this  bf  k 
means  exalted  conception  with  a  grand  candour,  an  absence  of  ffrh- 
pensee  such  as  almost  purges  it  of  offence.     It  is  Giovanni  Morclli  fti 
in  tracing  the  gradual  descent  from  his  recovered  treasure,  the  Vmii 
Giorgione  in  the  Dresden    Gallery,^  through   the    various  Venuses  i 
Titian  down  to  those  of  the  latest  manner,  so  finely  expresses  the  esseni" 
difference  between  Giorgione's  divinity  and  her  sister  in  the  Tribari 
The  former  sleeping,  and  protected  only  by  her  sovereign  loveliness,  is 
safer  from  offence  than  the  waking  goddess — or  shall  we  not  rather  sa^ 
woman  ? — who  in  Titian's  canvas  passively  waits  in  her  rich  Veneris 
bower,  tended  by  her  handmaidens.     It  is  again  Morelli  ^  who  points  os 
that,  as  compared  with  Correggio,  even  Giorgione — to  say  nothing  el 
Titian — is  when  he  renders  the  beauty  of  woman  or  goddess  a  reatet. 
And  this  is  true  in  a  sense,  yet  not  altogether.     Correggio's  Baui,  te 
/(?,  his  Leda^  his  Venus y  are  in  their  exquisite  grace  of  form  and  movenie:t 
farther  removed  from  the  mere  fleshly  beauty  of  the  undraped  model  tta 
are  the  goddesses  and  women  of  Giorgione.      The  passion  and  thrco 
of  humanity  are  replaced  by  a  subtler  and  less  easily  explicable  chann; 
beauty  becomes  a  perfectly  balanced  and  finely  modulated  harmony.  M. 
the  allurement  is  there,  and  it  is  more  consciously  and  more  provocatively 
exercised  than  with  Giorgione,  though  the  fascination  of  Corr^^ 
divinities  asserts   itself  less   directly,  less  candidly.      Showing  throuf 
the  frankly  human  loveliness  of  Giorgione's  women  there  is  after  all  s 
higher  spirituality,  a  deeper  intimation  of  that  true,  that  dear-bumiif 
passion,  enveloping  body  and  soul,  which  transcends  all  exterior  gi^ 

and  harmony,  however  exquisite  it  may  be  in  refinement  of  voluptuousness. 

•  I, 

^  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  connection  to  speak  of  the  Darmstadt  l^'enus  invenrttJ"; 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  and  to  which  as  a  type  they  so  constantly  refer,    yj^^'^ 
Morelli  has  demonstrated  with  very  general  acceptance  that  this  is  only  a  late  adaptation 
the  exquisite  Fenus  of  Dresden,  which  it  is  his  greatest  glory  to  have  restored  to  Barbarc 
and  to  the  world. 

2  Die  Galerien  zu  Munchen  und  Dresden  von  Ivan  Lermolieffy  p.  290. 

^  Palma  Vecchio,  in  his  presentments  of  ripe  Venetian  beauty,  was,  we  have  «* 
much  more  literal  than  Giorgione,  more  literal,  too,  less  the  poet-painter,  thin  the  p  : 
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It  is  not,  indeed,  by  any  means  certain  that  we  are  justified  in  seriously 
criticising  as  a  Venus  the  great  picture  of  the  Tribuna.     Titian  himself 
has  given  no  indication   that  the  beautiful  Venetian  woman  who  lies 
undraped  after  the  bath,  while  in  a  sumptuous  chamber,  furnished  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  the  time,  her  handmaidens  are  seeking  for  the  robes 
Mrith  which  she  will  adorn  herself,  is  intended  to  present  the  love-goddess, 
or  even  a  beauty  masquerading  with  her  attributes.     Vasari,  who  saw  it 
in   the  picture-closet  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  describes  it,  no  doubt,  as 
'*  une  Venere  giovanetta  a  giacere,  con  fiori  e  certi  panni  sottili  attorno." 
It  is  manifestly  borrowed,  too — as  is  now  universally  acknowledged — from 
Giorgione's  Venus  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  with  the  significant  alteration, 
however,  that  Titian's  fair  one  voluptuously  dreams  awake,  while  Gior- 
gione's goddess  more  divinely  reposes,  and  sleeping  dreams  loftier  dreams. 
Xhe  motive  is  in  the  borrowing  robbed  of  much  of  its  dignity  and  beauty, 
and  individualised  in  a  fashion  which,  were  any  other  master  than  Titian 
in  question,  would  have  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  triviality.     Still  as 
an  example  of  his  unrivalled  mastery  in  rendering  the  glow  and  semi-trans- 
parency of  flesh,  enhanced  by  the  contrast  with  white  linen — itself  slightly 
golden  in  tinge  ;  in  suggesting  the  appropriate  atmospheric  environment ; 
in  giving  the  full  splendour  of  Venetian  colour,  duly  subordinated  never- 
theless to  the  main  motive,  which  is  the  glorification  of  a  beautiful  human 
body  as  it  is  ;  in  all  these  respects  the  picture  is  of  superlative  excellence, 
a  representative  example  of  the  master  and  of  Venetian  art,  a  piece  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  match  even  among  his  own  works. 


Titian.  Yet  in  the  great  Fenus  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge — not,  indeed, 
in  that  of  Dresden — his  ideal  is  a  higher  one  than  Titian's  in  such  pieces  as  the  Fenus  of 
Urbino  and  the  later  Venus^  its  companion,  in  the  Tribuna.  The  two  Bonifazi  of 
Verona  followed  Palma,  giving,  however,  to  the  loveliness  of  their  women  not,  indeed,  a 
more  exalted  character,  but  a  less  pronounced  sensuousncss — an  added  refinement  but  a 
weaker  personality.  Paris  Bordone  took  the  note  from  Titian,  but  being  less  a  great 
artist  than  a  fine  painter,  descended  a  step  lower  in  the  scale.  Paolo  Veronese  un- 
affectedly joys  in  the  beauty  of  woman,  in  the  sheen  of  fair  flesh,  without  any  under- 
current of  deeper  meaning.  Tintoretto,  though  like  his  brother  Venetians  he  delights 
in  the  rendering  of  the  human  form  unveiled,  is  but  little  disquieted  by  the  fascinating 
problem  which  now  occupies  us.  He  is  by  nature  strangely  spiritual,  though  he  is  far 
from  indulging  in  any  false  idealisation,  though  he  shrinks  not  at  all  from  the  statement  of 
the  truth  as  it  presents  itself  to  him.  Let  his  famous  pictures  in  the  Anticollegio  of  the 
Doges*  Palace,  his  Muses  at  Hampton  Court,  and  above  all  that  unique  painted  poem.  The 
Rescue^  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  serve  to  support  this  view  of  his  art. 
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More  and  more,  as  the  supreme  artist  matures,  do  we  find  tss 
disdaining  the  showier  and  more  evident  forms  of  virtuoaty.  Hb 
colour  is  more  and  more  marked  in  its  luminous  beauty  by  redoeace 
and  concentration,  by  the  search  after  such  a  main  coloiir*diQni  s 
shall  not  only  be  beautiful  and  satisfying  in  itself,  but  expRSttie«f  tk 
motive  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  picture.  Play  of  fi|^vhir.lic 
surfaces  and  round  the  contours  of  the  human  form  ;  the 
and  modulation  of  masses  of  colour  by  that  play  of  light  ;-i 
beauty  of  general  tone — these  are  now  Titian's  main  pre^ 
this  point  his  perfected  technical  art  has  legitimately 
from  the  Giorgionesque  ideal  of  colour  and  tone-harmoo^ 
essentially  the  same  in  principle,  though  necessarily  in 
stage,  and  more  diversified  by  exceptions.  Our 
time  went  on,  less  and  less  interested  in  the  mere 
position  of  brilliantly  harmonising  and  brilliantly  cent 
piquancy,  gaiety,  and  sparkle  of  colour,  to  be  achieved  for 
Indeed  this  phase  of  Venetian  sixteenth-century  colour  bel4 
those  artists  who  issued  from  Verona — to  the  Bonifazi, 
Veronese — who  in  this  respect,  as  generally  in  artistic  tempei 
themselves  the  natural  successors  of  Domenico  and  Francesco 
Girolamo  dai  Libri,  of  Cavazzola. 

Yet  when  Titian  takes  colour  itself  as  his  chief  mi 
vie  with  the  most  sumptuous  of  them  in  splendour,  and 
all  by  the  sureness  of  his  taste.  A  good  example  of  this  ia 
brated  Bella  di  Tiziano  of  the  Pitti  Gallery,  another  work 
the  Venus  of  Urbino^  recalls  the  features  without  giving 
personality  of  Eleonora  Gonzaga.  The  beautiful  but  soi 
pressionless  head  with  its  crowning  glory- of  bright  hair,  a  waviiig  liHli^ 
Venetian  gold,  has  been  so  much  injured  by  rubbing  down  and  laHl^kiiv 
that  we  regret  what  has  been  lost  even  more  than  we  enjoy  wfaaftillEfi. 
But  the  surfaces  of  the  fair  and  exquisitely  modelled  neck  and  bosoBilHR 
been  less  cruelly  treated  ;  the  superb  costume  retains  much  of  its  posAc 
splendour.  With  its  combination  of  brownish-purple  velvet,  peaood- 
blue  brocade,  and  white  lawn,  its  delicate  trimmings  of  gold,  and  its 
further  adornment  with  small  knots,  having  in  them,  now  at  any  rate,  but 
an  effaced  note  of  red,  the  gown  of  La  Bella  has  remained  the  type  d 
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what  is  most  beautiful  in  Venetian  costume  as  it  was  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  richness  and  ingenious  elaboration,  chastened 
by  taste,  it  far  transcends  the  over-splendid  and  ponderous  dresses  in 
which  later  on  the  patrician  dames  portrayed  by  Veronese  and  his  school 
loved  to  array  themselves.  A  bright  note  of  red  in  the  upper  jewel  of 
one  earring,  now,  no  doubt,  cruder  than  was  originally  intended,  gives  a 
fillip  to  the  whole,  after  a  fashion  peculiar  to  Titian. 

The  Girl  in  the  Fur  Cloaks  No  197  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at 
Vienna,  shows  once  more  in  a  youthful  and  blooming  woman  the  features 
of  Eleonora.  The  model  is  nude  under  a  mantle  of  black  satin  lined  with 
fur,  which  leaves  uncovered  the  right  breast  and  both  arms.  The  picture 
is  undoubtedly  Titian's  own,  and  line  in  quality,  but  it  reveals  less  than 
his  usual  graciousness  and  charm.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the 
canvas  described  in  the  often-quoted  catalogue  of  Charles  I.'s  pictures  as 
"  A  naked  woman  putting  on  her  smock,  which  the  king  changed  with 
the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  for  one  of  His  Majesty's  Mantua  pieces."  It 
may  well  have  suggested  to  Rubens,  who  must  have  seen  it  among  the 
King's  possessions  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  London,  his  superb,  yet 
singularly  unrefined,  Heline  Fourment  in  a  Fur  Mantle^  now  also  in  the 
Vienna  Gallery. 

The  great  portraits  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Urbino  in  the 
Uffizi  belong,  as  has  already  been  noted,  to  1537.  Francesco  Maria, 
here  represented  in  the  penultimate  year  of  his  stormy  life,  assumes 
deliberately  the  truculent  warrior,  and  has  beyond  reasonable  doubt  made 
his  own  pose  in  a  portrait  destined  to  show  the  leader  of  armies,  and 
not  the  amorous  spouse  or  the  patron  of  art  and  artists.  Praise 
enthusiastic,  but  not  excessive,  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  lavished 
on  the  breadth  and  splendid  decision  of  the  painting ;  on  the 
magnificent  rendering  of  the  suit  of  plain  but  finely  fashioned  steel 
armour,  with  its  wonderful  reflections ;  on  the  energy  of  the  virile 
countenance,  and  the  appropriate  concentration  and  simplicity  of  the 
whole.  The  superb  head  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  more  grandeur 
and  energy  than  true  individuality  or  life.  The  companion  picture 
represents  Eleonora  Gonzaga  seated  near  an  open  window,  wearing  a 
sombre  but  magnificent  costume,  and,  completing  it,  one  of  those  turbans 
with  which  the  patrician  ladies   of  North  Italy,  other  than  those  of 
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Venice,  habitually  crowned  their  locks.     It  has  suffered  in  loss  of  fresh- 
ness and  touch  more  than  its  companion.      Fine   and   accurate  as  tfe 
portrait  is,  much  as  it  surpasses  its  pendant  in  subtle  truth  of  character- 
isation, it  has  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  been  somewhat  ovcrprasci 
For  once,  Titian  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  northern  ideal  in  portrffi- 
ure,  underlining  the  truth  with  singular  accuracy,  yet  i^rith 
of  graciousness  and  charm.     The  daughter  of  the  learned- 
Isabella  looks  here  as  if,  in  the  decline  of  her  beauty,  she  had 
something  of  ^  precieuse  and  a  prude,  though  it  would  be  kqpnriattD 
assert  that  she  was  either  the  one   or  the   other.      Perhaps 
attractive  feature  of  the  whole  composition  is  the  beautifbl 
so  characteristically  stretching  away  into  the  far  blue  distance 
rather  than  revealed  through  the  open  window.     This  is 
as  might  have  inspired  the  Netherlander  Antonio  Moro,  just 
is  Italian  art  of  the.Cinquccento  with  a  difference,  that  is, 
admixture  of  northern  downrightness  and  literalness  of 

About  this  same  time  Titian  received  from  the  brodier  orf  fc 
princess,  his  patron  and  admirer  Federigo  Gonzaga,  the  cooinMUni  iir 
the  famous  series  of  the  Twelve  desars^  now  only  known  to 
by  stray  copies  here  and  there,  and  by  the  grotesquely 
engravings  of  ^gidius  Sadeler.  Giulio  Romano  having  iB^^1||S 
completed  the  Sala  di  Troja  in  the  Castello  of  Mantua,  and 
siderable  progress  with  the  apartments  round  about  it, 
conceived  the  idea  of  devoting  one  whole  room  to  the  painted  dUv<if 
the  Twelve  desars  to  be  undertaken  by  Titian.  The  encCJsiE 
when  the  desars  were  delivered  is  not  known,  but  it  may  Iq^itiBMBily 
be  inferred  that  this  was  in  the  course  of  1537  or  the  earlier  lutf  of 
1538.  Our  master's  pictures  were,  according  to  Vasari,  placed  in  antfs^ 
camera  of  the  Mantuan  Palace,  below  them  being  hung  twelve  s/orieacHs 
—  histories  in  oils — by  Giulio  Romano.*-     The  desars  were  all  half- 

^  Crowe  and  Cavalcasellc,  Li/e  of  Titian^  vol.  i.  p.  420. 

-  Two  of  these  have  survived  in  the  Roman  Emperor  on  Horseback^  No.  257,  acdik 
similarly  named  picture,  No.  290,  at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  These  panels  wcrcamoaf 
the  Mantua  pieces  purchased  for  Charles  I.  by  Daniel  Nys  from  Duke  Vinccnzo  ia 
1628-29.  If  the  Hampton  Court  pieces  are  indeed,  as  there  appears  no  valid  reason  to 
doubt,  two  of  the  canvases  mentioned  by  Vasari,  we  must  assume  that  though  they  bore 
Giulio's  name  as  chef  d^ atelier,  he  did  little  work  on  them  himself.  In  the  Maniuc 
catalogue  contained  in  d*Arco's  NotizJe  they  were  entered  thus  : — *'  Dieci  altri  quadn. 
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lengths,  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  bring  done  by  the  Venetian  master  and 
the    twelfth   by   Giulio    Romano  himself.      Brought  to  England  with 


Francesco  Maria  dtUa  Revere,  Duke  of  Vrbin').      Uffizi  Gallery,  Thrence. 
From  a  Photogrnfh  by  E.  Alinari. 

dipincovi  un  imperatore  per  qiiadro  a  cavallo — opera  di  mano  di  Giulio  Romano"  (see 
T^  Royal  Gallery  of  Hampton  Court,  by  Ernest  Law,  1 898). 

1  The  lale  Charles  Yriarte  in  a  recent  article,  "  Sabionneta  la  petite  Athines,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  lies  Beaux  Arts,  March  1898,  states  that  Bernardino  CampI  of 
Cremona,  Gtulto's  subordinate  at  the  moment,  painted  the  Twelfth  Caiar,  but  adduces 
no  evidence  in  support  of  this  departure  from  the  usual  assumption. 
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the  rest  of  the  Mantua  pieces  purchased  by  Daniel  Nys  for  CharleL 
they  suffered  injury,  and  Van  Dyck  is  said  to  have  repainted  the  Viuihi 
which  was  one  of  several  canvases  irretrievably  ruined  by  the  quicksilTj 
of  the  frames  during  the  transit  from  Italy.^  On  the  disposal  of  ife 
royal  collection  after  Charles  Stuart's  execution  the  Twelve  desars  were 
sold  by  the  State — not  presented,  as  is  usually  asserted — to  the  Spaciii 
Ambassador  Cardenas,  who  gave  £  1 200  for  them.  On  their  airivai  k 
Spain  with  the  other  treasures  secured  on  behalf  of  Philip  IV.,  they  wot 
placed  in  the  Alcazar  of  Madrid,  where  in  one  of  the  numerous  fire 
which  successively  devastated  the  royal  palace  they  must  have  perishd 
since  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found  after  the  end  of  the  seventecnd 
century.  The  popularity  of  Titian's  decorative  canvases  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  Bernardino  Campi  of  Cremona  made  five  successive  sets  or 
copies  from  them — for  Charles  V.,  d'Avalos,  the  Duke  of  Aln, 
Rangone,  and  another  Spanish  grandee.  Agostino  Caracci  subsequcmlv 
copied  them  for  the  palace  of  Parma,  and  traces  of  yet  other  copies  cesl 
Numerous  versions  are  shown  in  private  collections,  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  purporting  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Titian,  but  of  these  nonc- 
at  any  rate  none  of  those  seen  by  the  writer — ^are  originals  or  e\ta 
Venetian  copies.  Among  the  best  are  the  examples  in  the  collection 
of  Earl  Brownlow  and  at  the  royal  palace  of  Munich  respectively,  and 
these  may  possibly  be  from  the  hand  of  Campi.  Although  we  are 
expressly  told  in  Dolce's  Dialogo  that  Titian  "  painted  the  Tweh 
Casars^  taking  them  in  part  from  medals,  in  part  from  antique  marbles,' 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  of  the  exact  copying  of  antiques — such  as  is  to 
be  noted,  for  instance,  in  those  marble  medallions  by  Donatello  which 
adorn  the  courtyard  of  the  Medici  Palace  at  Florence — there  can  have 
been  no  question.  The  attitudes  of  the  C^esars^  as  shown  in  the 
engravings  and  the  extant  copies,  exclude  any  such  supposition.  Those 
who  have  judged  them  from  those  copies  and  the  hideous  grotesques  of 
Sadeler  have  wondered  at  the  popularity  of  the  originals,  somewhat 
hastily  deeming  Titian  to  have  been  here  inferior  to  himself.  Strange  to 
say,  a  better  idea  of  what  he  intended,  and  what  he  may  have  realised  in 
the  originals,  is  to  be  obtained  from  a  series  of  small  copies  now  in 
the  Provincial  Museum  of  Hanover,  than  from  anything  else  that  has 

1  See  "The  Picture  Gallery  of  Charles  I.,"  The  Portfolio,  October  1897,  pp.94  99- 
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survived.^  The  little  pictures  in  question,  being  on  copper,  cannot  well 
•  be  anterior  to  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  they  are  not 
in  themselves  wonders.  All  the  same  they  have  a  unique  interest  as 
proving  that,  while  adopting  the  pompous  attitudes  and  the  purely 
decorative  standpoint  which  the  position  of  the  pictures  in  the  Castello 
may  have  rendered  obligatory,  Titian  managed  to  make  of  his 
Emperors  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  the  splendid  Venetian  warrior 
and  patrician  appearing  in  all  the  glory  of  manhood  behind  the  con- 
ventional dignity,  the  self-consciousness  of  the  Roman  type  and  attitude. 
These  last  years  had  been  to  Titian  as  fi-uitful  in  material  gain  as  in 
honour.  He  had,  as  has  been  seen,  established  permanent  and  intimate 
relations  not  only  with  the  art-loving  rulers  of  the  North  Italian  princi- 
palities, but  now  with  Charles  V.  himself,  mightiest  of  European 
sovereigns,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  with  the  all-powerful  captains 
and  grandees  of  the  Hispano-Austrian  court.  Meanwhile  a  serious  danger 
to  his  supremacy  had  arisen.  At  home  in  Venice  his  unique  position  was 
threatened  by  Pordenone,  that  masterly  and  wonderfully  facile  frescante 
and  painter  of  monumental  decorations,  who  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  the  past  been  found  in  competition  with  him. 

The  Friulan,  after  many  wanderings  and  much  labour  in  North  Italy, 
had  settled  in  Venice  in  1535,  and  there  acquired  an  immense  reputation 
by  the  grandeur  and  consummate  ease  with  which  he  had  carried  out  great 
mural  decorations,  such  as  the  facade  of  Martin  d'Anna's  house  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  comprising  in  its  scheme  of  decoration  a  Curtius  on  horse- 
back and  a  flying  Mercury  which  according  to  Vasari  became  the  talk  of 
the  town.^  Here,  at  any  rate,  was  a  field  in  which  even  Titian  himself, 
seeing  that  he  had  only  at  long  intervals  practised  in  fresco  painting,  could 
not  hope  to  rival  Pordenone.  The  Friulan,  indeed,  in  this  his  special 
branch,  stood  entirely  alone  among  the  painters  of  North  Italy. 

*  Nos.  529-540 — Catalogue  of  1891 — Provincial  Museum  of*  Hanover.  The 
dimensions  are  0.19  r.  by  0.15  r. 

'^  Of  all  Pordenone*s  exterior  decorations  executed  in  Venice  nothing  now  remains. 
His  only  works  of  importance  in  the  Venetian  capital  are  the  altar-piece  in  S.  Giovanni 
Elemosinario  already  mentioned  ;  the  Ban  Lorenzo  Giustiniani  Blur-piecQ  in  the  Accademia 
delle  Belle  Arti ;  the  magnificent  though  in  parts  carelessly  painted  Madonna  del  Carmeio 
in  the  same  gallery  ;  the  vast  St,  Martin  and  St.  Christopher  in  the  church  of  S.  Rocco  ; 
the  Annunciation  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  at  Murano. 
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The  Council  of  Ten  in  June  1537  issued  a   decree  recordii^  tit 
Titian  had  since  1 5 16  been  in  possession  of  his  senseria^  or  broker's  patent. 
and  its  accompanying  salary,  on  condition  that   he    should  paint  ''the 
canvas  of  the  land  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Hall  of  the  Great  Council 
looking  out  on  the  Grand  Canal,"  but  that  he  had  drawn  his  salary  witboot 
performing  his  promise.     He  was  therefore  called  upon  to  refund  all  dar 
he  had  received  for  the  time  during  which  he  had  done  no  wocIl    His 
sharp  reminder  operated  as  it  was  intended  to  do.     We  see  from  jtaAts 
correspondence  that  in  November  1537  Titian  was  busily  engiqgq|jg|j(ple 
great  canvas  for  the  Doges'  Palace.     This  tardy  recognition  4(|S|^ 
obligation  did  not  prevent  the  Council  from  issuing  an  order  in  1 
1538    directing   Pordenone   to  paint  a  picture  for  the   Sala 
Consiglio,  to  occupy  the  space  next  to  that  reserved  for  Til 
delayed  battle-piece. 

That  this  can  never  have  been  executed  is  clear,  since  P< 
receipt  of  an  urgent  summons  from  Ercole  II.,  Duke  of  Ferrarttilfl 
from  Venice  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year,  and 
at  Ferrara,  died  so  suddenly  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  Ariijlf; 
which  too  easily  sprang  up  in  those  days  when  ambition  or  private 
found  ready  to  hand  weapons  so  many  and  so  convenient. 
Cavalcaselle  give  good  grounds  for  the  assumption  that,  in  ord< 
appearances,  Titian  was  supposed — replacing  and  covering  the 
which  already  existed  in  the  Great  Hall — to  be  presenting  the 
Spoleto  in  Umbria,  whereas  it  was  clear  to  all  Venetians,  ficM  Ac 
costumes,  the  banners,  and  the  landscape,  that  he  meant  to  dqpkt  ^ 
Battle  of  Cadore  fought  in  1508.  The  latter  was  a  Venetian  victory  and 
an  Imperial  defeat,  the  former  a  Papal  defeat  and  an  Imperial  victory. 
The  all-devouring  fire  of  1577  annihilated  the  Battle  of  Cadore  with  ta» 
many  other  works  of  capital  importance  in  the  history  both  of  the 
primitive  and  the  mature  Venetian  schools.  We  have  nothing  now  to 
show  what  it  may  have  been,  save  the  print  of  Fontana,  and  the  cal 
painting  in  the  Venetian  Gallery  of  the  Uffizi,  reproducing  on  a  reduced 
scale  part  only  of  the  big  canvas.  This  last  is  of  Venetian  origin,  and 
more  or  less  contemporary,  but  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  a 
copy  from,  not  a  sketch  for,  the  picture. 

To  us  who  know  the  vast  battle-piece  only  in  the  feeble  echo  of  the 
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print  and  the  picture  just  now  mentioned,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  account 
for  the  enthusiasm  that  it  excited,  and  the  prominent  place  accorded  to  it 
among  the  most  famous  of  the  Cadorine's  works.  Though  the  whole  has 
abundant  movement  and  passion,  and  the  mise-en-scene  is  undoubtedly 
imposing,  the  combat  is  not  raised  above  reality  into  the  region  of  the 


Th  Battle  tf  Cttden  {from  a  redstea  afy  of  part  only).     Uffizi  Gallery,  Fltrence. 
From  a  Photograph  by  C.  Brogi. 

higher  and  more  representative  truth  by  any  element  of  tragic  vast- 
ness  and  significance.  Even  though  the  Imperialists  are  armed  more  or 
less  in  the  antique  Roman  fashion,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Venetians,  who  appear  in  the  accoutrements  of  their  own  day,  it  is  still 
that  minor  and  local  combat  the  Battle  of  Cadore  that  we  have  before 
u3,  and  not,  above  and  beyond  this  battle,  War,  as  some  masters  of  the 
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century,  gifted  with  a  higher  power  of  evocation,  might  have  shown  it 
Even  as  the  fragment  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Battle  of  Anghiari  surviTts 
in  the  free  translation  of  Rubens's  well-known  drawing  in  the  Louttc, 
we  see  how  he  has  made  out  of  the  unimportant  cavalry  combat,  yet  with- 
out conventionality  or  undue  transposition,  a  representation  unequalled  in 
art  of  the  frenzy  generated  in  man  and  beast  by  the  clash  of  arms  and 
the  scent  of  blood.  And  Rubens,  too,  how  incomparably  in  the  BauU 
of  the  Amazons  of  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  he  evokes  the  terrors,  na 
only  of  one  mortal  encounter,  but  of  War — the  hideous  din,  the  horror 
of  man  let  loose  and  become  beast  once  more,  the  pitiless  yell  of  tbc 
victors,  the  despairing  cry  of  the  vanquished,  the  irremediable  overthrow! 
It  would,  however,  be  foolhardy  in  those  who  can  only  guess  at  what  tbc 
picture  may  have  been  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  sitting  in 
judgment  on  Vasari  and  those  contemporaries  who,  actually  scdng, 
enthusiastically  admired  it.  What  excited  their  delight  must  surely  hare 
been  Titian's  magic  power  of  brush  as  displayed  in  individual  figures  and 
episodes,  such  as  that  famous  one  of  the  knight  armed  by  his  page  in  the 
immediate  foreground. 

Into  this  period  of  our  master's  career  there  fit  very  well  the  two 
portraits  in  which  he  appears,  painted  by  himself,  on  the  confines  of  old 
age,  vigorous  and  ardent  still,  fully  conscious,  moreover,  though  without 
affectation,  of  pre-eminent  genius  and  supreme  artistic  rank.  The 
portraits  referred  to  are  those  very  similar  ones,  both  of  them  undoubtedly 
originals,  which  are  respectively  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  and  the  Painters' 
Gallery  of  the  Uffizi.  It  is  strange  that  there  should  exist  no  cercan 
likeness  of  the  master  ot  Cadore  done  in  youth  or  earlier  manhood,  if 
there  be  excepted  the  injured  and  more  than  doubtful  production  in  the 
Imperial  Gallery  of  Vienna,  which  has  pretty  generally  been  supposed  to 
be  an  original  auto-portrait  belonging  to  this  period.  In  the  Uffizi  and 
Berlin  pictures  Titian  looks  about  sixty  years  old,  but  may  be  a  litdc 
more  or  a  little  less.  The  latter  is  a  half-length,  showing  him  seated  and 
gazing  obliquely  out  of  the  picture  with  a  majestic  air,  but  also  with 
something  of  combativeness  and  disquietude,  an  element,  this  last,  which 
is  traceable  even  in  some  of  the  earlier  portraits,  but  not  in  the  mytho- 
logical poesie  or  any  sacred  work.  More  and  more  as  we  advance  through 
the  final  period  of  old  age  do  we  find  this  element  of  disquietude  and 
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misgiving  asserting  itself  in  male  portraiture,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Afaltese  Knight  of  the  Prado,  the  Dominican  Monk  ot  the  Borghese,  the 
Portrait  of  a  Man  with  a  Palm  Branch  of  the  Dresden  Gallery.  The 
atmosphere  of  sadness  and  foreboding  enveloping  man  is  traceable  back  to 
Giorgione  ;  but  with  him  it  comes  from  the  plenitude  of  inner  life,  from 
the  gaze  turned  inwards  upon  the  mystery  of  the  human  individuality 
rather  than  outwards  upon  the  inevitable  tragedies  of  the  exterior  life 
common  to  all.  This  same  atmosphere  of  passionate  contemplativeness 
enwraps,  indeed,  all  that  Giorgione  did,  and  is  the  cause  that  he  sees  the 
Avorld  and  himself  lyrically,  not  dramatically  ;  the  flame  of  aspiration 
burning  steadily  at  the  heart's  core  and  leaving  the  surface  not  indeed 
unruffled,  but  outwardly  calm  in  its  glow.  Titian's  is  the  more  dramatic 
temperament  in  outward  things,  but  also  the  more  superficial.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  arriving  rapidly  at  the  maturity  of  his  art,  and 
painting  all  through  the  period  of  the  full  Renaissance,  he  was  able  with 
far  less  hindrance  from  technical  limitations  to  express  his  conceptions  to 
the  full.  His  portraiture,  however,  especially  his  male  portraiture,  was 
and  remained  in  its  essence  a  splendid  and  full-blown  development  of  the 
Giorgionesque  ideal.  It  was  grander,  more  accomplished,  and  for  obvious 
reasons  more  satisfying,  yet  far  less  penetrating,  less  expressive  of  the 
inner  fibre,  whether  of  the  painter  or  of  his  subject. 

But  to  return  to  the  portrait  of  Berlin.  It  is  in  parts  unfinished,  and 
therefore  the  more  interesting  as  revealing  something  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  master  in  this  period  of  absolute  mastery,  when  his 
palette  was  as  sober  in  its  strength  as  it  was  rich  and  harmonious ;  when, 
as  ever,  execution  was  a  way  to  an  end,  and  therefore  not  to  be  vain- 
gloriously  displayed  merely  for  its  own  sake.  The  picture  came,  with 
very  many  other  masterpieces  of  the  Italian  and  Netherlandish  schools, 
from  the  Solly  collection,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Berlin  Gallery. 
The  Uffizi  portrait  emerges  noble  still,  in  its  semi-ruined  state,  from  a 
haze  of  restoration  and  injury,  which  has  not  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
exceptional  fineness  and  sensitiveness  of  the  modelling.  Although  the 
pose  and  treatment  of  the  head  are  practically  identical  with  that  in  the 
Berlin  picture,  the  conception  seems  a  less  dramatic  one.  It  includes, 
unless  the  writer  has  misread  it,  an  element  of  greater  mansuetude  and 
a  less  perturbed  reflectiveness. 
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The  double  portrait  in  the  collection  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  t 
Windsor  Castle,  styled  Titian  and  Franceschini^  has  no  prctcnaoss 
whatever  to  be  even  discussed  as  a  Titian.  The  figure  of  the  Venetian 
senator  designated  as  Franceschini  is  the  better  performance  of  the  two; 
the  lifeless  head  of  Titian,  which  looks  very  like  an  afterthought,  has 
been  copied,  without  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  two  figures  the  qe 
to  the  other,  from  the  Uffizi  picture,  or  some  portrait  identical  with  it  in 
character.  A  far  finer  likeness  of  Titian  than  any  of  these  is  the  mjca 
later  one,  now  in  the  Prado  Gallery  ;  but  this  it  will  be  bea  to  deal 
with  in  its  proper  chronological  order. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  Titian's  gro: 
canvases  based  on  a  sacred  subject,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  in  the 
Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  at  Venice.  This,  as  Vasari  expressly  states, 
was  painted  for  the  Scuola  di  S.  Maria  della  Carita,  that  is,  for  the  coo- 
fraternity  which  owned  the  very  building  where  now  the  Accadeni 
displays  its  treasures.  It  is  the  magnificent  scenic  rendering  of  a  subject 
lending  itself  easily  to  exterior  pomp  and  display,  not  so  easily  to  a  mm. 
mystic  and  less  obvious  mode  of  conception.  At  the  root  of  Titian's 
design  lies  in  all  probability  the  very  similar  picture  on  a  compan- 
tively  small  scale  by  Cima  da  Conegliano,  now  No.  63  in  the  Dresdcr 
Gallery,  and  this  last  may  well  have  been  inspired  by  Carpaccio's  Puuni' 
ation  of  the  Virgin^  now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan.^  The  imposing  canvass 
belonging  to  this  particular  period  of  Titian's  activity,  and  this  one  ib 
particular,  with  its  splendid  architectural  framing,  its  wealth  of  life  aud 
movement,  its  richness  and  variety  in  type  and  costume,  its  fair  pro^ 
of  Venetian  landscape  in  the  distance,  must  have  largely  contributed  to 
form  the  transcendent  decorative  talent  of  Paolo  Veronese.  Only  in  tk 
exquisitely  fresh  and  beautiful  figure  of  the  childlike  Virgin,  who  ascencs 
the  mighty  flight  of  stone  steps,  clad  all  in  shimmering  blue,  her  \«^ 
crowned  with  a  halo  of  yellow  light,  does  the  artist  prove  that  he  lus 
penetrated  to  the  innermost  significance  of  his  subject.     Here,  at  any 

1  No.  108  in  the  Winter  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House  in  1896.  By  Franceschini  b 
no  doubt  meant  Paolo  degli  Franceschi,  whose  portrait  Titian  is  known  to  have  piintco- 
He  has  been  identified  among  the  figures  in  the  foreground  of  the  Prescntatisn  sf  .tf 

2  See  a  very  interesting  article,  "  Vittore  Carpaccio — La  Scuola  degli  Albanesi,  py 
Dr.  Gustav  Ludwig,  in  the  Arckivio  Storico  delPArte  for  November-December  1S97. 
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rate,  he  touches  the  heart  as  well  as  feasts  the  eye.  The  thoughts  of  ail 
who  are  familiar  with  Venetian  art  will  involuntarily  turn  to  Trntorctto's 
rendering  of  the  same  moving,  yet  in  its  symbolical  character  not  naturally 
ultra-dramatic,  scene.  The  younger  master  lends  to  it  a  significance » 
vast  that  he  may  be  said  to  go  as  far  beyond  and  above  the  requirements 
of  the  theme  as  Titian,  with  all  his  legitimate  splendour  and  serene  digmty, 
remains  below  it.  With  Tintoretto  as  interpreter  we  are  made  to  see  tfe 
beautiful  episode  as  an  event  of  the  most  tremendous  import — onetkt 
must  shake  the  earth  to  its  centre.  The  reason  of  the  onlooker  ma? 
rebel  against  this  portentous  version,  yet  he  is  dominated  all  the  same,  is 
overwhelmed  with  something  of  the  indefinable  awe  that  has  seized  upa 
the  bystanders  who  are  witnesses  of  the  scene. 

But  now  to  discuss  a  very  curious  point  in  connection  with  the  actuai 
state  of  Titian's  important  canvas.  It  has  been  very  generally  assumed 
— and  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have  set  their  seal  on  the  assumption— 
that  Titian  painted  his  picture  for  a  special  place  in  the  Albergo  (no^ 
Accademia),  and  that  this  place  is  now  architecturally  as  it  was  in 
Titian's  time.  Let  them  speak  for  themselves.  "  In  this  room  (in  the 
Albergo),  which  is  contiguous  to  the  modern  hall  in  which  Titian  s 
Assunta  is  displayed,  there  were  two  doors  for  which  allowance  was 
made  in  Titian's  canvas ;  twenty-five  feet — the  length  of  the  wall— is 
now  the  length  of  the  picture.  When  this  vast  canvas  was  removed 
from  its  place,  the  gaps  of  the  doors  were  filled  in  with  new  linen,  ai^ 
painted  up  to  the  tone  of  the  original.  ..." 

That  the  pieces  of  canvas  to  which  reference  is  here  made  were 
new,  and  not  Titian's  original  work  from  the  brush,  was  of  course  well 
known  to  those  who  saw  the  work  as  it  used  to  hang  in  the  Accademia. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  give  indeed  the  name  of  a  painter  of  this  century 
who  is  responsible  for  them.  Within  the  last  three  years  the  new  and 
enterprising  director  of  the  Venice  Academy,  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  rearrangement  of  the  whole  collection,  caused  these  pieces  of 
new  canvas  to  be  removed  and  then  proceeded  to  replace  the  picture  in 
the  room  for  which  it  is  believed  to  have  been  executed,  fitting  it  into 
the  space  above  the  two  doors  just  referred  to.  Many  people  have 
declared  themselves  delighted  with  the  alteration,  looking  upon  it  as  a 
tardy  act  of  justice  done  to  Titian,  whose  work,  it  is  assumed,  is  now 
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again  seen  just  as  he  designed  it  for  the  Albergo.  The  writer  must  own 
that  he  has,  from  an  examination  of  the  canvas  where  it  is  now  placed,  or 
replaced,  derived  an  absolutely  contrary  impression.  First,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  Titian  in  the  heyday  of  his  glory  should  have  been  asked  to 
paint  such  a  picture — not  a  mere  mural  decoration — for  such  a  place  ? 
There  is  no  instance  of  anything  of  the  kind  having  been  done  with  the 
canvases  painted  by  Gentile  Bellini,  Carpaccio,  Mansueti,  and  others  for 
the  various  Scuole  of  Venice.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  great  decorative 
canvas  by  a  sixteenth  century  master  of  the  first  rank,^  other  than  a  ceil- 
ing decoration,  being  degraded  in  the  first  instance  to  such  a  use.  And 
then  Vasari,  who  saw  the  picture  in  Venice,  and  correctly  characterises  it, 
would  surely  have  noticed  such  an  extraordinary  peculiarity  as  the 
abnormal  shape  necessitated  by  the  two  doors.  It  is  incredible  that 
Titian,  if  so  unpalatable  a  task  had  indeed  been  originally  imposed  upon 
him,  should  not  have  designed  his  canvas  otherwise.  The  hole  for  the 
right  door  coming  in  the  midst  of  the  monumental  steps  is  just  possible, 
though  not  very  probable.  Not  so  that  for  the  left  door,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  arrangement,  cuts  the  very  vitals  out  of  one  of  the 
main  groups  in  the  foreground.  Is  it  not  to  insult  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  all  time  thus  to  assume  that  he  would  have  designed  what  we 
now  see }  It  is  much  more  likely  that  Titian  executed  his  Presentation 
in  the  first  place  in  the  normal  shape,  and  that  vandals  of  a  later  time, 
deciding  to  pierce  the  room  in  the  Scuola  in  which  the  picture  is  now 
once  more  placed  with  one,  or  probably  two,  additional  doors,  partially 
sacrificed  it  to  the  structural  requirements  of  the  moment.  Monstrous 
as  such  barbarism  may  appear,  we  have  already  seen,  and  shall  again  see 

^  A  gigantic  canvas  of  this  order  is,  or  rather  was,  the  famous  Storm  of  the  Venetian 
Accademia,  which  has  for  many  years  past  been  dubitatively  assigned  to  Giorgione. 
Vasari  described  it  as  by  Palma  Vecchio,  stating  that  it  was  painted  for  the  Scuola  di  S. 
Marco  in  the  Piazza  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  in  rivalry  with  Gian  Bellino  (!)  and  Mansueti, 
and  referring  to  it  in  great  detail  and  with  a  more  fervent  enthusiasm  than  he  accords  to 
any  other  Venetian  picture.  To  the  writer,  judging  from  the  parts  of  the  original  which 
have  survived,  it  has  long  appeared  that  this  may  indeed  be  after  all  the  right  attribution. 
The  ascription  to  Giorgione  is  mainly  based  on  the  romantic  character  of  the  invention, 
which  certainly  does  not  answer  to  anything  that  we  know  from  the  hand  or  brain  of 
Palma.  But  then  the  learned  men  who  helped  Giorgione  and  Titian  may  well  have 
helped  him  ;  and  the  structure  of  the  thick-set  figures  in  the  foreground  is  absolutely  his, 
as  is  also  the  sunset  light  on  the  horizon. 
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later  on,  that  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon   in  those  great  ages  d 
painting,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

When  the  untimely  death  of  Pordenone,  at  the  close  of  1538,  kd 
extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  Council  that  the  grandiose  fadfity  of  lUs 
master   of  monumental   decoration    might    be  made    avaiUhle 
purposes  of  the  State,  Titian  having,  as   has  been  seen, 
gravest  default,  was  reinstated  in  his  lucrative  and  by  no 
office.     He  regained  the  senseria  by  decree  of  August  28,  ^J^ 
potent  d'Avalos,  Marques  del  Vasto,  had  in  1539  conferred 
eldest  son  Pomponio,  the  scapegrace  and  spendthrift 
a  canonry.     Both  to  father  and  son  the  gift  was  in  the- 
productive  of  more  evil  than  good.     At  or  about  the  same 
commissioned  of  Titian  a  picture  of  himself  haranguing 
the  pompous  Roman  fashion  ;    this  was  not,  however,   001 
1 541.     Exhibited  by  d'Avalos  to  admiring  crowds  at  Nfifaui^.l 
sensation  for  which  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  picture* 
see  it  in  the  gallery,  of  the  Prado,  to  account ;  but  then  it 
that  it  was  irreparably  injured  in  a  fire  which  devastated  the 
Madrid  in  1 62 1 ,  and  was  afterwards  extensively  repainted.      Thft^ 
and  his  son  Francesco,  both  of  them  full-length  figures,  are 
low  plinth,  to  the  left,  and  from  this  point  of  vantage  the  S] 
addresses  a  company  of  foot-soldiers  who  with  fine    effect 
halberds  high  into  the  air.^     Among  these  last  tradition  places 
of  Aretino,  which  is  not  now  to  be  recognised  with  any  certainty**  .*ifct 
the  pedigree  of  the  canvas  a  less  well-authenticated  one,  one  flflttfe^k 
tempted  to  deny  Titian's   authorship  altogether,  so    extraordiMi^.4B> 

m 

apart  from  other  considerations,  the  disproportions  in  the  figure  df  Ae 
youth  Francesco.  Restoration  must  in  this  instance  have  amouofeed  to 
entire  repainting.  Del  Vasto  appears  more  robust,  more  martial,  and 
slightly  younger  than  the  armed  leader  in  the  Allegory  of  the  Loimc 
If  this  last  picture  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  semi-idealised  presentment  of  the 
Spanish  captain,  it  must,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  have  beoj 
painted  nearer  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1 546.    The 

^  This  is  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that  with  the  aid  of  which  Tintoretto  lateral. 
in  the  Crucifixion  of  San  Cassiano  at  Venice,  attains  to  so  sublime  an  effect.  Thet 
the  spears — not  brandished  but  steadily  held  aloft  in  rigid  and  inflexible  regularity— 
strangely  heighten  the  solemn  tragedy  of  the  scene. 
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aften-cited  biographers  of  our  master  are  clearly  in  error  in  their  conclusion 
that   the  painting  described  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  as  "done  by 


The  Magdalen.      Pitli  Palace,  Florence,      From  a  Photograph  by  Anderson. 

Titian,  the  picture  of  the  Marquis  Guasto,  containing  five  half-figures  so 
big  as  the  life,  which  the  king  bought  out  of  an  AInionedo,"  is  identical 
with  the  large  sketch  made  by  Titian  as  a  preparation  for  the  Allocution 


*^  L.  - .  » 
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of  Madrid.  This  description,  on  the  contrary,  applies  perfecdy  to  tltt 
Allegory  of  the  Louvre,  which  was,  as  we  know,  included  in  the  cdlecdon 
of  Charles,  and  subsequently  found  its  way  into  that  of  Louis  Quatorzc 

It  was  in  1 542  that  Vasari,  summoned  to  Venice  at  the  su| 
Aretino,  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  city  of  the  Lagoons  in 
the  scenery  and  apparato  in  connection  with  a  carnival  perfoi 
included  the  representation  of  his  fellow-townsman's  Tala\ 
on  this  occasion,  no  doubt,  that  Sansovino,  in  agreement 
obtained  for  the  Florentine  the  commission  to  paint  the 
Spirito  in  Isola — a  commission  which  was  afterwards,  as  a 
his  departure,  undertaken  and  performed  by  Titian  himseU^-.l 
grandiose  canvases  we  shall  have  to  deal  a  little  later  otu 
ing  the  value  of  Vasari's  testimony  with  reference  to  the  work*:] 
and  other  Venetian  painters  more  or  less  of  his  own  time,  it 
in  mind  that  he  paid  two  successive  visits  to  Venice,  enjoyii 
company  of  the  great  painter  and  the  most  eminent  artists  of 
that  on  the  occasion  of  Titian's  memorable  visit  to  Rome  he 
friend,  cicerone,  and  companion.     Allowing  for  the  Aretinc 
well-known  inaccuracies  in  matters  of  detail  and  for  his  royal 
chronological  order — faults  for  which  it  is  manifestly  absurd  ta: 
over-severely — it  would  be  unwise  lightly  to  disregard  or 
testimony  with  regard  to  matters  which  he  may  have  learned^ 
lips  of  Titian  himself  and  his  immediate  entourage. 

To  the  year  1 542  belongs,  as  the  authentic  signature  and 
picture  affirm,  that  celebrated  portrait.  The  Daughter  of  Robert  \ 
once  in  the  splendid  palace  of  the  family  at  Florence,  but  now, 
other  priceless  treasures  having  the  same  origin,  in  the  Berlin 
Technically,  the  picture  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  one  of 
subtly  exquisite,  among  the  works  of  the  great  Cadorine's  matunHt"* 
well  serves  to  show  what  Titian's  ideal  of  colour  was  at  this  time.  IDtt 
canvas  is  all  silvery  gleam,  all  splendour  and  sober  strength  of  colour*— 
yet  not  of  colours.  These  in  all  their  plentitude  and  richness,  as  in  the 
crimson  drapery  and  the  distant  landscape,  are  duly  subordinated  to  the 
main  effect ;  they  but  set  off  discreetly  the  figure  of  the  child,  dressed  all 
in  white  satin  with  hair  of  reddish  gold,  and  contribute  without  fanfare  to 

^  Crowe  and  Cavalcasclle,  Life  of  Titian y  vol.  vi.  p.  59. 
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tne  fine  and  harmonious  balance  of  the  whole.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  more 
particularly  in  the  work  of  Titian's  maturity,  one  does  not  in  the  first 


Tie  Infant  Daughter  of  Roberto  Stroxzi.     Royal  Gallery,  Berlin. 
From  a  Photograph  by  F,  Hanfstangt, 

place  pause  to  pick  out  this  or  the  other  tint,  this  or  the  other  com- 
bination of  colours  as  particularly  exquisite  ;  and  that  is  what  one  is 
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so  easily  led  to  do  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Bonifazi   and  of  Pado 
Veronese. 

As  the  portrait  of  a  child,  though  in  conception  it  reveals  a  marked 
progress  towards  the  iniimite  of  later  times,  the  Berlin  picture  lacb 
something  of  charm  and  that  quality  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  must  be  called  loveableness.  Or  is  it  perhaps  that  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  have  spoilt  us  in  this  respect?  For  it  is  only  ic 
these  latter  days  that  to  the  child,  in  deliberate  and  avowed  portraiture, 
is  allowed  that  freakishness,  that  natural  espieglerie  and  freedom  fran 
artificial  control  which  has  its  climax  in  the  unapproached  portraits 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  This  is  the  more  curious  when  it  is  remembered 
how  tenderly,  with  what  observant  and  sympathetic  truth  the  relation  rf 
child  to  mother,  of  child  to  child,  was  noted  in  the  innumeraUe 
"  Madonnas "  and  "  Holy  Families "  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries ;  how  both  the  Italians,  and  following  them  the  Nethcrlandefs, 
relieved  the  severity  of  their  sacred  works  by  the  delightfiil  roguishness, 
the  romping  impudence  of  their  little  angels,  their  putti. 

It  has  already  been  recorded  that  Titian,  taking  up  the  commissicm 
abandoned  by  Vasari,  undertook  a  great  scheme  of  pictorial  decoration  fcr 
the  Brothers  of  Santo  Spirito  in  Isola.  All  that  he  carried  out  for  that 
church  has  now  found  its  way  into  that  of  the  Salute.  The  three  ceiling 
pictures.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac^  Cain  and  Abel^  and  Da^vid  victorious 
over  Goliathy  are  in  the  great  sacristy  of  the  church  ;  the  Four  Evangelists 
and  Four  Doctors  are  in  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  behind  the  altar ;  the 
altar-piece.  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  is  in  one  of  the  chapels  which 
completely  girdle  the  circular  church  itself.  The  ceiling  pictures,  depct- 
ing  three  of  the  most  dramatic  moments  in  sacred  history,  have  recdvcd 
the  most  enthusiastic  praise  from  the  master's  successive  biographers 
They  were  indeed  at  the  time  of  their  inception  a  new  thing  in  Venetian 
art.  Nothing  so  daring  as  these  foreshortenings,  as  these  scenes  of 
dramatic  violence,  of  physical  force  triumphant,  had  been  seen  in  Venice 
The  turbulent  spirit  was  an  exaggeration  of  that  revealed  by  Titian  in 
the  St.  Peter  Martyr ;  the  problem  of  the  foreshortening  for  the  purposes 
of  ceiling  decoration  was  superadded.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
even  in  Rome,  the  headquarters  of  the  grand  style,  nothing  precisely  of 
the  same  kind  could  be  said  to  exist.     Raphael  and  his  pupils  either  dis- 
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dained,  or  it  may  be  feared  to  approach,  the  problem.  Neither  in  the 
ceiling  decorations  of  the  Farnesina  nor  in  the  Stanze  is  there  any  attempt 
on  a  hrgcsczltto /aire  pla/onneriht  jfigures,  that  is,  to  paint  them  so  that 
they  might  appear  as  they  would  actually  be  seen  from  below.  Michel- 
angelo himself,  in  the  stupendous  decoration  of  the  ceiling  to  the  Sixtine 
Chapel,  had  elected  to  treat  the  subjects  of  the  flat  surface  which  constitutes 
the  centre  and  climax  of  the  whole,  as  a  series  of  pictures  designed  under 
ordinary  conditions.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Titian,  in  attempting 
these  tours  de  force ^  though  not  necessarily  or  even  probably  in  any  other 
way,  was  inspired  by  Correggio.  It  would  not  be  easy,  indeed,  to  exaggerate 
the  Venetian  master's  achievement  from  this  point  of  view,  even  though 
in  two  at  least  of  the  groups — the  Cain  and  Abel  and  the  David  and 
Goliath — the  modern  professor  might  be  justified  in  criticising  with 
considerable  severity  his  draughtsmanship  and  many  salient  points  in  his 
design.  The  eflFect  produced  is  tremendous  of  its  kind.  The  power 
suggested  is,  however,  brutal,  unreasoning,  not  nobly  dominating  force  ; 
and  this  not  alone  in  the  Cain  and  Abely  where  such  an  impression  is 
rightly  conveyed,  but  also  in  the  other  pieces.  It  is  as  if  Titian,  in 
striving  to  go  beyond  anything  that  had  hitherto  been  done  of  the  same 
kind,  had  also  gone  beyond  his  own  artistic  convictions,  and  thus,  while 
compassing  a  remarkable  pictorial  achievement,  lost  his  true  balance. 
Tintoretto,  creating  his  own  atmosphere,  as  far  outside  and  above  mere 
physical  realities  as  that  of  Michelangelo  himself,  might  have  succeeded 
in  mitigating  this  impression,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  a  painful  one. 
Take  for  instance  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Christopher  of  the  younger 
painter — not  a  ceiling  picture  by  the  way — in  the  apse  of  S.  Maria  del 
Orto.  Here,  too,  is  depicted,  with  sweeping  and  altogether  irresistible 
power,  an  act  of  hideous  violence.  And  yet  it  is  not  this  element  of 
the  subject  which  makes  upon  the  spectator  the  most  profound  eflFect, 
but  the  impression  of  saintly  submission,  of  voluntary  self-sacrifice,  which 
is  the  dominant  note  of  the  whole. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  mention  here  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
although  in  its  definitive  form,  as  we  see  it  in  its  place  in  the  Church  of 
the  Salute,  it  appears  markedly  more  advanced  in  style  than  the  works  of 
the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  giving,  both  in  manner  ai\d 
feeling,  a  distinct   suggestion   of  the    methods   and   standpoint   which 
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mark  the  later  phase  of  old  age.  Vasari  tells  us  that  the  picture, 
originally  painted  in  1541,  was  seriously  damaged  and  subsequcady 
repainted  ;  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  state  that  the  work  now  seen  at  ihc 
Salute  was  painted  to  replace  an  altar-piece  which  the  Brothers  of  Sacto 
Spirito  had  declined  to  accept.  Even  as  the  picture  now  appears, 
somewhat  faded,  and  moreover  seen  at  a  disadvantage  amid  its  cold 
surroundings  of  polished  white  marble,  it  is  a  composition  of  wonderful, 
of  almost  febrile  animation,  and  a  painting  saturated  with  light,  jriercd 
through  everywhere  with  its  rays.  The  effect  produced  is  absolutely 
that  which  the  mystical  subject  requires.^  Abandoning  the  pasaonles 
serenity  which  has  been  the  rule  in  sacred  subjects  of  the  middle  time 
Titian  shows  himself  more  stimulated,  more  moved  by  his  subject. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1543  that  the  master  first  came  into  persooal 
contact  with  Pope  Paul  III.  and  the  Farnese  family.  The  meeting  took 
place  at  Ferrara,  and  our  painter  then  accompanied  the  papal  court  to 
Busseto,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  Bologna.  Aretino's  correspaid- 
ence  proves  that  Titian  must  at  that  time  have  painted  the  Pope,  and 
that  he  must  also  have  refused  the  sovereign  pontiff's  offer  of  the  Piomk, 
which  was  then  still,  as  it  had  been  for  years  past,  in  the  possesaon  or 
Sebastiano  Luciani.  That  Titian,  with  all  his  eagerness  for  wealth  and 
position,  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  displace  his  fellow-countryman,! 
friend  no  doubt  of  the  early  time,  may  legitimately  excite  admiraticm  and 
sympathy  now,  as  according  to  Aretino  it  actually  did  at  the  time.  The 
portraits  of  the  Farnese  family  included  that  of  the  Pope,  repeated 
subsequently  for  Cardinal  Santafiore,  that  of  Pier  Luigi,  then  that  d 
Paul  III.  and  this  monstrous  yet  well-loved  son  together,^  and  a  likeness 
of  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese.  Upon  the  three-quarter  length  portrait 
of  Paul  III.  in  the  Naples  Museum,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have  lavished 
their  most  enthusiastic  praise,  placing  it,  indeed,  among  his  master- 
pieces. All  the  same — interesting  as  the  picture  undoubtedly  is,  remarkable 
in  finish,  and  of  undoubtedly  Titianesque  origin — the  writer  finds  it  difficult, 

^  The  writer  is  unable  to  accept  as  a  genuine  design  by  Titian  for  the  picture  tk 
well-known  sepia  drawing  in  the  collection  of  the  Uffizi.  The  composition  is  too 
clumsy  in  its  mechanical  repetition  of  parts,  the  action  of  the  Virgin  too  awkward.  The 
design  looks  more  like  an  adaptation  by  some  Bolognese  eclectic. 

2  This  double  portrait  has  not  been  preserved.  According  to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle, :bc 
full  length  of  Pier  Luigi  still  exists  in  the  Palazzo  Realc  at  Naples  (not  seen  by  the  writer). 
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nay  impossible,  to  accept  this  Faul  III.  as  a  work  from  the  hand  of  Titian 
himself.  Careful  to  excess,  and  for  such  an  original  too  much  wanting  in 
brilliancy  and  vitality,  it  is  the  best  of  many  repetitions  and  variations ; 
of  this  particular  type  the  original  is  not  at  present  forthcoming.  Very 
different  is  the  "  Paul  III."  of  the  Hermitage,  which  even  in  a  reproduc- 
tion loudly  proclaims  its  originality.^  This  is  by  no  means  identical  in 
design  with  the  Naples  picture,  but  appears  much  less  studied,  much 
more  directly  taken  from  the  life.  The  astute  Farnese  Pope  has  here 
the  same  simiesque  type,  the  same  furtive  distrustful  look,  as  in  the 
great  unfinished  group  now  to  be  described.^  This  Titian,  which  doubt- 
less passed  into  the  Hermitage  with  the  rest  of  the  Barbarigo  pictures, 
may  have  been  the  first  foundation  for  the  series  of  portraits  of  the 
Farnese  Pope,  and  as  such  would  naturally  have  been  retained  by  the 
master  for  his  own  use.  The  portrait-group  in  the  Naples  Museum, 
showing,  with  Paul  III.,  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  and  Ottavio  Farnese 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Parma),  is,  apart  from  its  extraordinary  directness 
and  swift  technical  mastery,  of  exceptional  interest  as  being  unfinished, 
and  thus  doubly  instructive.  The  composition,  lacking  in  its  unusual 
momentariness  the  repose  and  dignity  of  Raphael's  Leo  X.  with  Cardinals 
Giulio  de  Medici  and  de"  Rossi  at  the  Pitti,  is  not  wholly  happy. 
Especially  is  the  action  of  Ottavio  Farnese,  as  in  reverence  he  bends  down 
to  reply  to  the  supreme  PontiflF,  forced  and  unconvincing  ;  but  the  unflat- 
tered  portrait  of  the  pontiflF  himself  is  of  a  bold  and  quite  unconventional 
truth,  and  in  movement  much  happier.  The  picture  may  possibly,  by 
reason  of  this  unconventional  conception  less  than  perfectly  realised,  have 
failed  to  please  the  sitters,  and  thus  have  been  left  in  its  present  state.^ 

Few  of  Titian's  canvases  of  vast  dimensions  have  enjoyed  a  higher 
degree  of  popularity  than  the  large  Ecce  Homo  to  which  the  Viennese 
proudly  point  as  one  of  the  crowning  ornaments  of  the  great  Imperial 

^  The  writer,  who  has  studied  in  the  originals  all  the  other  Titians  mentioned  in  this 
monograph,  has  had  as  yet  no  opportunity  of  examining  those  in  the  Hermitage.  He 
knows  them  only  in  the  reproductions  of  Messrs.  Braun,  and  in  those  new  and  admirable 
ones  recently  published  by  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company. 

2  This  study  from  the  life  would  appear  to  bear  some  such  relation  to  the  finished 
original  as  the  Innocent  X.  of  Velazquez  at  Apsley  House  bears  to  the  great  portrait  of 
that  Pope  in  the  Doria  Panfili  collection. 

*  This  portrait-group  belongs  properly  to  the  time  a  few  years  ahead,  since  it  was 
undertaken  during  Titian's  stay  in  Rome. 
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Gallery  of  their  city.  Completed  in  1543  ^  for  Giovanni  d'Anna,  asoerf 
the  Flemish  merchant  Martin  van  der  Hanna,  who  had  established  himself 
in  Venice,  it  was  vainly  coveted  by  Henri  III.  on  the  occasion  of  his  memor- 
able visit  in  1574,  but  was  in  1620  purchased  for  the  splendid  fimnntE, 
George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  the  English  envoy  Sr  Hem 
Wotton.  From  him  the  noblest  and  most  accomplished  of  Ex^g^di  col- 
lectors, Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  sought  to  obtain  the  prize  widi  fheiB- 
paralleled  offer  of  ^7000,  yet  even  thus  failed.  At  the  timeof  tbepctt 
debacle^  in  1 648,  the  guardians  and  advisers  of  his  youthful  son  and  socciWBnr 
were  glad  enough  to  get  the  splendid  gallery  over  to  the  Low  CountneSiaod 
to  sell  with  the  rest  the  Ecce  Homo^  which  brought  under  these  cir< 
but  a  tenth  part  of  what  Lord  Arundel  would  have  given  for  it. 
into  the  collection  of  the  Archduke  Leopold  William,  it  was  later  on 
finally  incorporated  with  that  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Austria.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  scenic  and  decorative  magnificence  combined  ^inds 
dramatic  propriety,  though  not  with  any  depth  or  intensity  of  dramatic 
passion,  the  work  is  undoubtedly  imposing.  Yet  it  suffers  somewhat, 
even  in  this  respect,  from  the  fact  that  the  figures  are  not  more  than 
small  life-size.  With  passages  of  Titianesque  splendour  there  arc  to  be 
noted  others,  approaching  to  the  acrid  and  inharmonious,  wludi  one 
would  rather  attribute  to  the  master's  assistants  than  to  himself.  So  it  is, 
too,  with  certain  exaggerations  of  design  characteristic  rather  of  die 
period  than  the  man — notably  with  the  two  figures  to  the  left  <tf^die 
foreground.  The  Christ  in  His  meekness  is  too  little  divine,  too  heavy 
and  inert ;  ^  the  Pontius  Pilate  not  inappropriately  reproduces  the  features 
of  the  worldling  and  viveur  Aretino.  The  mounted  warrior  to  the 
extreme  right,  who  has  been  supposed  to  represent  Alfonso  d'Elste,  shoirs 
the  genial  physiognomy  made  familiar  by  the  Madrid  picture  so  loog 
deemed  to  be  his  portrait,  but  which,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
represents  much  more  probably  his  successor  Ercole  11.  d'Este,  whom 
we  find  again  in  that  superb  piece  by  the  master,  the  so-called  Giargis 
Cornaro  of  Castle  Howard.     The  Ecce  Homo  of  Vienna  is  another  of 

^  The  imposing  signature  runs  Titianus  Eques  Ces,  F.  1543. 

2  The  type  is  not  the  nobler  and  more  suave  one  seen  in  the  Cristo  della^  M^nets  and 
the  Pilgrims  of  Emmaus ;  it  is  the  much  less  exalted  one  which  is  reproduced  in  the 
Ecce  Homo  of  Madrid,  and  in  the  many  repetitions  and  variations  related  to  that  picture 
which  cannot  itself  be  accepted  as  an  original  from  the  hand  of  Titian. 


I 
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the  works  of  which  both  the  general  ordonnance  and  the  trulj'  Ventmi 
splendour  must  have  profoundly  influenced  Paolo  Veronese. 


Aretitto.     Pitti  Palace,  Fhrince.     From  a  Phetograph  hj  E.  AUmi. 

To  this  period  belongs  also  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  now  m  * 
Cathedral  of  Verona — a  rich,  harmonious,  and  appropriate  altar-pies, 
not  one  of  any  special  significance  in  the  life-work  of  the  painter. 
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Shall  we  not,  pretty  much  in  agreement  with  Vasari,  place  here,  just 
before  the  long-delayed  visit  to  Rome,  the  Christ  with  the  Pilgrims  at 
Zmmaus  of  the  Louvre  ?  A  strong  reason  for  dating  this,  one  of  the 
Loblest,  one  of  the  most  deeply  felt  of  all  Titian's  works,  before  rather 
han  after  the  stay  in  the  Eternal  City,  is  that  in  its  naivete^  in  its 
ealistic  episodes,  in  its  fulness  of  life,  it  is  so  entirely  and  delightfully 
i/'enetian.  Here  again  the  colour-harmony  in  its  subdued  richness  and 
solemnity  has  a  completeness  such  as  induces  the  beholder  to  accept  it 
n  its  unity  rather  than  to  analyse  those  infinite  subtleties  of  juxtaposition 
md  handling  which,  avoiding  bravura,  disdain  to  show  themselves  on 
the  surface.  The  sublime  beauty  of  the  landscape,  in  which,  as  often 
elsewhere,  the  golden  radiance  of  the  setting  sun  is  seen  battling  with 
masses  of  azure  cloud,  has  not  been  exceeded  by  Titian  himself.  With 
all  the  daring  yet  perfectly  unobtrusive  and  unconscious  realism  of 
certain  details,  the  conception  is  one  of  the  loftiest,  one  of  the  most 
penetrating  in  its  very  simplicity,  of  Venetian  art  at  its  apogee.  The 
divine  mansuetude,  the  human  and  brotherly  sympathy  of  the  Christ, 
have  not  been  equalled  since  the  early  days  of  the  Crista  della  Moneta. 
Altogether  the  Pilgrims  at  Emmaus  well  marks  that  higher  and  more 
far-reaching  conception  of  sacred  art  which  reveals  itself  in  the  pror 
ductions  of  Titian's  old  age,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  untroubled 
serenity  and  the  conventional  assumptions  of  the  middle  time.^ 

To  the  year  1545  belongs  the  supremely  fine  Portrait  of  Aretino^ 
which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Pitti  Gallery.  This  was  destined  to 
propitiate  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  of  Tuscany,  the  son  of  his  passionately 

1  Vasari  saw  a  Christ  with  Cleophas  and  Luke  by  Titian,  above  the  door  in  the  Salotta 
d'  Ore,  which  precedes  the  Sala  del  Consiglio  de'  Dieci  in  the  Doges*  Palace,  and  states 
that  it  had  been  acquired  by  the  patrician  Alessandro  Contarini  and  by  him  presented  to 
the  Signoria.  The  evidence  of  successive  historians  would  appear  to  prove  that  it 
remained  there  until  the  close  of  last  century.  According  to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  the 
Louvre  picture  was  a  replica  done  for  Mantua,  which  with  the  other  Gonzaga  pictures 
found  its  way  into  Charles  I.'s  collection,  and  thence,  through  that  of  Jabach,  finally 
into  the  gallery  of  Louis  XIV.  At  the  sale  of  the  royal  collection  by  the  Common- 
wealth it  was  appraised  at  £600.  The  picture  bears  the  signature,  unusual  for  this 
period,  '*  Tician."  There  is  another  Christ  with  the  Pilgrims  at  Emmaus  in  the  collection 
of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  signed  "  Titianus,"  in  which,  alike  as  to  the  figures,  the 
scheme  of  colour,  and  the  landscape,  there  are  important  variations.  One  point  is  of 
especial  importance.  Behind  the  figure  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Yarborough  picture  is  a 
second  pillar.     This  is  not  intended  to  appear  in  the  Louvre  picture  ;  yet  underneath 
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attached  friend  of  earlier  days,  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere.    Arerino,  4 
had  particular  reasons  for  desiring  to  appear  before  the  obdurate  Cosbk? 
in  all  the  pomp  and  opulence  of  his  later  years,  was  obviously  wamk 
that  Titian,  true  to  his  genius,  and  to  his  method  at  this  moment,  shook 
have  made  the  keynote  of  his  masterpiece  a  dignified  simplicity.  Fcr 
once  unfaithful  to  his  brother  Triumvir  and  friend,  he  attadcs  bin;  m 
the  accompanying  letter  to  the  Tuscan  ruler  with  the  withering  saitzsa 
that  "the  satins,  velvets,  and  brocades  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if 
Titian  had  received  a   few  more   scudi   for  working  them  out."   If 
Aretino's  pique  had  not  caused  the  momentary  clouding  over  of  t 
artistic    vision,    he   would    have   owned    that   the    canvas  now  in  dx 
Pitti  was  one  of  the  happiest  achievements  of  Titian  and  one  of  *it 
greatest    things    in    portraiture.       There    is    no    flattery   here  of  it 
"  Divine  Aretino,"  as  with    heroic    impudence    the    notorious  pubfe 
styles  himself.      The  sensual  type  is  preserved,  but  rendered  acccpttbk 
and  in  a  sense  attractive,  by  a  certain  assurance  and  even  dignity  (» 
bearing,  such  as  success  and  a  position  impregnable  of  its  unique  anc 
unenviable  kind  may  well  have  lent  to  the  adventurer  in  his  matunty 
Even  Titian's  brush  has  not  worked  with  greater  richness  and  freedom, 
with  an  effect  broader  or  more  entirely  legitimate  than  in  the  head  witi 
its  softly  flowing  beard  and  the  magnificent  yet  not  too  ornate  robe  aca 
vest  of  plum-coloured  velvet  and  satin. 


the  glow  of  the  landscape  there  is  just  the  shadow  of  such  a  pillar,  giving  cndcncco** 
fentimento  on  the  part  of  the  master.  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  evidence  that  the  Loiint 
example  was  a  revised  version,  and  the  Yarborough  picture  a  repetition  or  adapatioai* 
the  first  original  seen  by  Vasari.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  manner  otdoES 
that  the  picture  in  the  Long  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  is  an  original  entirely  from  the  \3S^ 
of  Titian,  while  Lord  Yarborough's  picture  shows  nothmg  of  his  touch  and  little  c« 
of  the  manner  of  his  studio  at  the  time. 


CHAPTER   III 

The  Visit  to  Rome— Titian  and  Michelangelo— The  «  Dana'e''  of  Naples— '"^  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  Desert'*^ — Journey  to  Augsburg- -^^  Fenus  and  Cupid ^^  of  the 
Tribuna — ^^ Venus  with  the  Organ  Player^''  of  Madrid — The  Altar-piece  of 
Serravalle—^'-  Charles  V.  at  the  Battle  of  Muhlberg  "— "  Prometheus  Bound  " 
and  companion  pictures — Second  Journey  to  Augsburg — Portraits  of  Philip  of 
Spain— The  so-called  ^^ Marques  del  Vasto''  at  Cassel—The  "  St.  Margaret''— 
The  ''Danae''  of  Madrid— The  ''Trinity  "— «  Venus  and  Adonis  ''—''La  Fede." 

At  last,  in  the  autumn  of  1 545,  the  master  of  Cadore,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  years,  was  to  see  Rome,  its  ruins,  its  statues,  its  antiquities,  and 
what  to  the  painter  of  the  Renaissance  must  have  meant  infinitely  more, 
the  Sixtine  Chapel  and  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican.  Upon  nothing  in  the 
history  of  Venetian  art  have  its  lovers,  and  the  many  who,  with  profound 
interest,  trace  Titian's  noble  and  perfectly  consistent  career  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close,  more  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  than  on 
this  circumstance,  that  in  youth  and  earlier  manhood  fortune  and  his  own 
success  kept  him  from  visiting  Rome.  Though  his  was  not  the  eclectic 
tendency,  the  easily  impressionable  artistic  temperament  of  a  Sebastiano 
Luciani — the  only  eclectic,  perhaps,  who  managed  all  the  same  to  prove  and 
to  maintain  himself  an  artist  of  the  very  first  rank — if  Titian  had  in  earlier 
life  been  lured  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  had  there  settled,  the  glamour  of 
the  grand  style  might  have  permanently  and  fatally  disturbed  his  balance. 
Now  it  was  too  late  for  the  splendid  and  gracious  master,  who  even 
at  sixty-eight  had  still  before  him  nearly  thirty  fruitful  years,  to  receive 
any  impressions  sufficiently  deep  to  penetrate  to  the  root  of  his  art. 
There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  Titian,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
highest  manifestations  of  the  Florentine  and  Umbro-Florentine  art  trans- 
planted to  Rome,  considered  that  his  work  had  improved  after  the  visit 
of  1 545- 1 546.     If  there  was  such  improvement — and  certainly  in  the 
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ultimate  phases  of  his  practice  there  will  be  evident  in  some  ways  i  w-icr 
view,  a  higher  grasp  of  essentials,  a  more  responsive  sensitiveness  in  tk 
conceiving  anew  of  the  great  sacred  subjects — ^it  must  have  come,  notfo 
any  effort  to  assimilate  the  manner  or  to  assume  the  standpoint  wluch  kl 
obtained  in  Rome,  but  from  the  closer  contact  with  a  world  wUchit  is 
centre  was  beginning  to  take  a  deeper,  a  more  solemn  and 
of  religion  and  life.       It  should  not  be  forgotten    that 
year  when  the  great  Council  of  Trent  first  met,  and  that 
twenty  years  or  more  the  whole  of  Italy,  nay,  the  whole  of 
world,  was  overshadowed  by  its  deliberations.  r  ~ 

Titian's  friend  and  patron  of  that  time,  Guidobaldo  IS^-'tUt^d 
Urbino,  had  at  first  opposed  Titian's  visit  to  the  Roman  court,  iflnilftB 
reserve  to  himself  the  services  of  the  Venetian  master  until 
as  he  should  have  carried  out  for  him  the  commissions  with 
charged.  Yielding,  however,  to  the  inevitable,  and  yielding 
good  grace,  he  himself  escorted  his  favourite  with  his  son 
Venice  through  Ferrara  to  Pesaro,  and  having  detained  him 
there,  granted  him  an  escort  through  the  Papal  States  to  RomBi'  'Tfct 
he  was  well  received  by  the  Farnese  Pope,  and  with  much  conSii^^ 
Cardinal  Bembo.  Rooms  were  accorded  to  him  in  the  Belvedoee 
of  the  Vatican  Palace,  and  there  no  doubt  he  painted  the 
portrait-group  Paul  IIL  with  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  andOUgP'- 
Farnese y  which  has  been  already  described,  and  with  it  other  pieces  of  tk 
same  type,  and  portraits  of  the  Farnese  family  and  circle  now  no  toigff 
to  be  traced.  Vasari,  well  pleased  no  doubt  to  renew  his  acqun^inct 
with  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  contemporary  Venetian  painters,  acte^ 
as  his  cicerone  in  the  visits  to  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  to  the  statues  aisi 
art-treasures  of  the  Vatican,  while  Titian's  fellow-citizen  Sebastiano  dd 
Piombo  was  in  his  company  when  he  studied  the  Stanze  of  Raphael. 

It  was  but  three  years  since  Michelangelo's  Last  Judgment  had  bcec 
uncovered  in  the  Sixtine,  and  it  would  have  been  in  the  highest  dcgret 
interesting  to  read  his  comments  on  this  gigantic  performance,  towards 
which  it  was  so  little  likely  that  his  sympathies  would  spontaneously  go 
out.  Memorable  is  the  visit  paid  by  Buonarroti,  with  an  unwonted  r^aid 
for  ceremonious  courtesy,  to  Titian  in  his  apartments  at  the  Belvedere,  as 
it  is  recalled  by  Vasari  with  that  naive  touch,  that  power  of  suggestion,  which 
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ives  such  delightful  colour  to  his  unstudied  prose.  No  Imaginary 
'o  nversation  among  those  that  Walter  Savage  Lander  has  devised  equals 
■»   significance  this  meeting  of  the  two  greatest  masters  then  living,  simply 


Pepe  Paul  III.  with  Cardinal  Faritesf  and  Ottavie  Farnese.     Naples  Gallery. 
Tram  a  Pliolagraph  by  E.  Alinari. 

as  it  is  sketched  in  by  the  Aretine  biographer.  The  noble  Venetian 
representing  the  alternating  radiance  and  gloom  of  earth,  its  fairest  pages 
as  they  unfold  themselves,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  teeming  life  of 
humanity ;  the  mighty  Florentine  disdainful  of  the  world,  its  colours,  its 
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pulsations,  its  pomps  and  vanities,  incurious  of  mankind  save  in  its  gro: 
symbolical  figures,  soaring  like  the  solitary  eagle- into  an  atmosplnetf 
his  own  where  the  dejected  beholder  can  scarce  breathe,  and,  ack.tf  ]hi| 
oppressed  with  awe,  lags  far  behind  !  ^JK^* 

Titian  the  gracious,  the  serene,  who  throughout  a  long  life 
and  by  comparison  effortless  achievement  has  openly  and 
deep  of  all  the  joys  of  life,  a  man  even  as  others  are !      Mi' 
austere,  the  scornful,  to  whom  the  pleasiu^es  of  the  world,  the 
well-earned  leisure  of  his  fellow-man,  suggest  but  the  loss  of 
which  might  be  devoted  to  the  shaping  in  solitude  of  mas 
very  depths  of  whose  nature  lurk  nevertheless,  even  in  old 
ardours,  the  fiercest  and  most  insatiate  longings  for  love  and 

Let  Vasari  himself  be  heard  as  to  this  meeting.     *'  Mi 
Vasari  going  one  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  Titian  in  the  Belvi 
picture  which  he  had  then  advanced  towards  completion,  a 
figure  representing  Dana'e  as  she  receives  the  embrace  of  Jove.1 
into  a  rain  of  gold,  and,  as  the  fashion  is  in  people's  p 
much  to  him.     When  they  had  taken  leave,  and  the  di 
the  art  of  Titian,  Buonarroti  praised  it  highly,  saying  that  tbct 
handling  pleased  him  much,  but  that  it  was  a  subject  for 
Venice  they  did  not  learn  from  the  very  beginning  to 
and  that  its  painters  did  not  follow  a  better  method  in  their 
It  is  the  battle  that  will  so  often  be  renewed  between  the  artist 
upon  colour  as  merely  a  complement  and  adjunct   to  d 
painter  who  regards  it  as  not  only  the  outer  covering,  but  the 
soul  of  art.     We  remember  how  the  stiff-necked  Ingres, 
Raphaelesque  of  this  century,  hurled  at  Delacroix's  head 
dictum,  "  Le  dessin  c  est  la  probite  de  Tart,"  and  how  his  illu 
the  chief  of  a  romanticism  which  he  would  hardly  acknowl 
cated  by  works  rather  than  by  words  his  contention  that,  if 
indeed  art's  conscience,  colour  was  its  life-blood,  its  very  being. 

The  Dana'e'y  seen  and  admired  with  reservations  by  Buonarroti 
painting-room  of  Titian  at  the  Belvedere,  is  now,  with  its 
diminished  in  important  particulars,  to  be  found  with  the  rest  of  jHf 
Farnese  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  the  Naples  Museum.  It  serves  to  shof 
that  if  the  artist  was  far  beyond  the  stage  of  imitation  or  even  of  assimik- 
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tion  on  the  larger  scale,  he  was,  at  any  rate,  affected  by  the  RoiBaa 
atmosphere  in  art.  For  once  he  here  comes  nearer  to  the  realisadoi  t 
Tintoretto's  ideal — the  colour  of  Titian  and  the  design  of  Michdc^. 
— than  his  impetuous  pupil  and  rival  ever  did.  While  preserving  in  Cf 
Dana'e  his  own  true  warmth  and  transparency  of  Venetian  cdsir- 
now  somewhat  obscured  yet  not  effaced — he  combines  unusual  we^hi- 
ness  and  majesty  with  voluptuousness  in  the  nude,  and  successfJr 
strives  after  a  more  studied  rhythm  in  the  harmony  of  the  compoaooi 
generally  than  the  art  of  Venice  usually  affected. 

Titian,  in  his  return  from  Rome,  which  he  was  never  to  revisit,  mai 
a  stay  at  Florence  with  an  eye,  as  we  may  guess,  both  to  busincs  re 
pleasure.  There,  as  Vasari  takes  care  to  record,  our  master  visited  tk 
artistic  sights,  and  rimase  stupefatto — remained  in  breathless  astonishmcit- 
as  he  had  done  when  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  artistic  glonrs 
of  Rome.  This  is  but  vague,  and  a  little  too  much  smacks  of  selfAttsy 
and  adulation  of  the  brother  Tuscans.  Titian  was  received  by  Die 
Cosimo  at  Poggio  a  Caiano,  but  his  offer  to  paint  the  portrait  of  h 
Medici  ruler  was  not  well  received.  It  may  be,  as  Vasari  surmises,  tk 
this  attitude  was  taken  up  by  the  duke  in  order  not  to  do  wrong  to  ix 
"  many  noble  craftsmen  "  then  practising  in  his  city  and  dominion.  Mci: 
probably,  however,  Cosimo's  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  father's  minic" 
Aretino,  whose  portrait  by  Titian  he  had  condescended  to  retain,  y^ 
declined  to  acknowledge,  impelled  him  to  show  something  less  fc 
favour  to  the  man  who  was  known  to  be  the  closest  friend  and  intake 
of  this  self-styled  "  Scourge  of  Princes." 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have  placed  about  the  year  1555  the  ex- 
travagantly lauded  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Desert^  once  in  tk 
church  of  S.  M.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Venice,  and  now  in  the  Accadcni 
there.  To  the  writer  it  appears  that  it  would  best  come  in  at  thisst^ 
— that  is  to  say  in  or  about  1545 — not  only  because  the  firm  dose 
handling  in  the  nude  would  be  less  explicable  ten  years  later  on,  bar 
because  the  conception  of  the  majestic  St.  John  is  for  once  not  pictori 
but  purely  sculptural.  Leaving  Rome,  and  immediately  afterwards 
coming  into  contact  for  the  first  time  with  the  wonders  of  the  carfer 
Florentine  art,  Titian  might  well  have  conceived,  might  well  have  paintfli 
thus.     Strange  to  say,  the  influence  is  not  that  of  Michelangelo,  ta 
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unless  the  writer  is  greatly  deceived,  that  of  Donatello,  whose  noble 
ascetic  type  of  the  Precursor  is  here  modernised,  and  in  the  process 
deprived  of  some  of  its  austerity.  The  glorious  mountain  landscape, 
with  its  brawling  stream,  fresher  and  truer  than  any  torrent  of  Ruysdael's, 
is  all  Titian.  It  makes  the  striking  figure  of  St.  John,  for  all  its  majesty, 
appear  not  a  little  artificial. 

The  little  town  of  Serravalle,  still  so  captivatingly  Venetian  in  its 
general  aspect,  holds  one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  Titian's  late 
time,  a  vast  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew.  This 
hangs — or  did  when  last  seen  by  the  writer — in  the  choir  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrew  ;  there  is  evidence  in  Titian's  correspondence  that  it  was 
finished  in  1547,  so  that  it  must  have  been  undertaken  soon  after  the 
return  from  Rome.  In  the  distance  between  the  two  majestic  figures  of 
the  saints  is  a  prospect  of  landscape  with  a  lake,  upon  which  Titian  has 
shown  on  a  reduced  scale  Christ  calling  Peter  and  Andrew  from  their 
nets ;  an  undisguised  adaptation  this,  by  the  veteran  master,  of  the  divine 
Urbinate's  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes^  but  one  which  made  of  the 
borrowed  motive  a  new  thing,  no  excrescence  but  an  integral  part  of  the 
conception.  In  this  great  work,  which  to  be  more  universally  celebrated 
requires  only  to  be  better  known  to  those  who  do  not  come  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  students,  there  is  evidence  that  while  Titian,  after 
his  stay  at  the  Papal  court,  remained  firm  as  a  rock  in  his  style  and 
general  principles — luckily  a  Venetian  and  no  pseudo- Roman, — his 
imagination  became  more  intense  in  its  glow,  gloomier  but  grander,  than 
it  had  been  in  middle  age — his  horizon  altogether  vaster.  To  a  grand  if 
sometimes  too  unruffled  placidity  succeeded  a  physical  and  psychical 
perturbation  which  belonged  both  to  the  man  in  advanced  years  and 
to  the  particular  moment  in  the  century.  Even  in  his  treatment  of 
classic  myth,  of  the  nude  in  goddess  and  woman,  there  was,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  a  greater  unrest  and  a  more  poignant  sensuality — there  was 
evidence  of  a  mind  and  temperament  troubled  anew  instead  of  being 
tranquillised  by  the  oncoming  of  old  age. 

Are  we  to  place  here,  as  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  do,  the  Venus  and 
Cupid  of  the  Tribuna  and  the  Venus  with  the  Organ  Player  of  the 
Prado?  The  technical  execution  of  these  canvases,  the  treatment  of 
landscape  in  the  former,  would  lead  the  writer  to  place  them  some  years 
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farther  on  still  in  the  ceuvre  of  the  master.     There  are,  however,  email 
reasons  for  following  them  in  this  chronological   arrangement.    The 
Venus  and   Cupid  which  hangs   in  the  Tribuna  of  the  Uffizi,  as  tk 
pendant  to  the  more  resplendent  but  more  realistic  Venus  of  Vrhm^  b  i 
darker  and  less  well-preserved  picture  than  its  present  companion,  bu:  a 
grander  if  a  more  audacious   presentment   of  the  love-goddess.   Ye: 
even  here  she  is  not  so  much  the  Cytherean  as  an  embodiment  d  tk 
Venetian  ideal  of  the  later  time,  an  exemplification  of  the  undisguisDd 
worship  of  fleshly  loveliness  which  then  existed  in  Venice.     It  has  beei 
pointed  out  that  the  later  Venus  has  the  features  of  Titian's  fair  daughtc 
Lavinia,  and  this  is  no  doubt  to  a  certain  extent  true.       The  goddesses 
nymphs,  and  women  of  this  time  bear  a  sort  of  general  family  resemblauc 
to  her  and  to  each  other.     This  piece  illustrates  the  preferred  t}'pc  c: 
Titian's  old  age,  as  the  Vanitas^  HerodiaSy  and  Flora  illustrate  the  pre- 
ferred type  of  his  youth  ;   as  the  paintings  which  we  have  learn:  :t 
associate  with  the  Duchess  of  Urbino  illustrate  that  of  his  middle  tuK. 
The  dignity  and  rhythmic  outline  of  Eros  in  the  Dana'e  of  Naples  have 
been  given  up  in  favour  of  a  more  naturalistic  conception  of  the  Inslniur- 
ing  urchin,  who  is  in  this  Venus  and  Cupid  the  successor  of  those  mud 
earlier  amorini  in  the  Worship  of  Venus  at  Madrid.       The  landscape  r 
its  sweeping  breadth  is  very  characteristic  of  the  late  time,  and  wool- 
give   good  reason  for  placing  the  picture  later  than    it   here  appear 
The    difliculty    is    this.      The     Venus    with    the    Organ    Player^  ^ 
Madrid,  which  in  many  essential  points  is  an  inferior  repetition  at  tac  i 
later  Venus  of  the  Tribuna,  contains  the  portrait  of  Ottavio  Fames; 
much   as   we   see   him  in   the   unfinished  group   painted,  as  has  tea. 
recorded,  at  Rome  in  1546.     This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  pka 
the  Venus  and  Cupid^  or  its  subsequent  adaptation,  much  later  than  jb* 
before  the  journey  to  Augsburg.     The  Venus  with  the  Organ  fkycr 
been  overrated  ;  there  are  things  in  this  canvas  which  we  cannot  withi 
ofience  to  Titian  ascribe  to  his  own  brush.     Among  these  are  the  ti 
formal  landscape,  the  wooden  little  dog  petted  by  Venus,  and  peri 
some  other  passages.     The  goddess  herself  and  the  amorous  Otta 
though  this  last  is  not  a  very  striking  or  successful  portrait,  may  peri 

1  Purchased  at  the  sale  of  Charles  I.'s  collection  by  Alonso  dc  Cardenas  for  F^^ 
IV.  at  the  price  of  j^  16 5. 
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be  left  to  the  master.  He  vindicates  himself  more  completely  than 
in  any  other  passage  of  the  work  when  he  depicts  the  youthful,  supple 
form  of  the  Venetian  courtesan,  as  in  a  merely  passive  pose  she  personates 
the  goddess  whose  insignificant  votary  she  really  is.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  touches  here  the  lowest  level  reached  by  him  in  such  delineations. 
What  oflTends  in  this  Venus  with  the  Organ  Player^  or  rather  Ottavio 
Farnese  with  his  Beloved^  is  that  its  informing  sentiment  is  not  love, 
or  indeed  any  community  of  sentiment,  but  an  ostentatious  pride  in  the 
possession  of  covetable  beauty  subdued  like  that  of  Danae  herself  by  gold. 

If  we  are  to  assume  with  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  that  the  single 
figure  Ecce  Homo  of  the  Prado  Gallery  was  the  piece  taken  by  the  master  to 
Charles  V.  when,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Emperor,  he  journeyed  to  Augsburg, 
we  can  only  conclude  that  his  design  was  carried  out  by  pupils  or 
assistants.  The  execution  is  not  such  as  we  can  ascribe  to  the  brush 
which  is  so  shortly  to  realise  for  the  monarch  a  group  of  masterpieces. 

It  was  in  January  1 548  that  Titian  set  forth  to  obey  the  command  of 
the  Emperor,  "  per  far  qualche  opera,"  as  Count  Girolamo  della  Torre 
has  it  in  a  letter  of  recommendation  given  to  Titian  for  the  Cardinal  of 
Trent  at  Augsburg.  It  is  significant  to  find  the  writer  mentioning  the 
painter,  not  by  any  of  the  styles  and  titles  which  he  had  a  right  to  bear, 
especially  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  but  extolling  him  as  "  Messer 
Titiano  Pittore  et  il  primo  huomo  della  Christianita."  ^ 

It  might  be  imagined  that  it  would  be  a  terrible  wrench  for  Titian, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  to  transplant  himself  suddenly,  and  for  the  first 
time,  into  a  foreign  land.  But  then  he  was  not  as  other  men  of  seventy 
are.  The  final  years  of  his  unexampled  career  will  conclusively  show 
that  he  preserved  his  mental  and  physical  vigour  to  the  end.  Further, 
the  imperial  court  with  its  Spanish  etiquette,  its  Spanish  language  and 
manners,  was  much  the  same  at  Augsburg  as  he  had  known  it  on 
previous  occasions  at  Bologna.  Moreover,  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg  ^ 
had,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  been  in  close  touch  with  Venice  in  all 
matters  appertaining  to  art  and  commerce.     Especially  the  great  banking 

1  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Life  of  Titian^  vol.  ii..  Appendix  (p.  502). 

2  Moritz  Thausing  has  striven  in  his  Wiener  Kunstbriefe  to  show  that  the  coat  of  arms 
on  the  marble  bas-relief  in  the  Sacred  and  Profane  Love  is  that  of  the  well-known 
Nuremberg  house  of  Imhof.  This  interpretation  has,  however,  been  controverted  by 
Hcrz  Franz  WickhofF. 
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house  of  the  Fuggers  had  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  queen-dtj 
of  the  Adriatic.  Yet  art  of  the  two  great  German  cities  would  doubdoi 
appeal  less  to  the  Venetian  who  had  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  his  devdopi^ 
ment  than  it  would  and  did  to  the  Bellinis  and  their  school  at  the  hegm^ 
ning  of  the  century.  The  gulf  had  become  a  far  wider  one,  and  the 
points  of  contact  were  fewer. 

The  trusted  Orazio  had  been  left  behind,  notwithstanding  the 
which  he  had  achieved  during  the  Roman  tour,  and  it  may  be 
that  he  presided  over  the  studio  and  workshop  at  Biri  Grande 
father's  absence.  Titian  was  accompanied  to  Augsburg  by 
cousin,  Cesare  Vecellio,^  who  no  doubt  had  a  minor  share  in 
of  the  canvases  belonging  to  the  period  of  residence  at  Ai 
master's  first  and  most  grateful  task  must  have  been  the  psdi 
great  equestrian  portrait  of  the  Emperor  at  the  Battle  of 
which  now  hangs  in  the  Long  Gallery  of  the  Prado  at  Madrid. 
much  injury  in  the  fire  of  the  Pardo  Palace,  which  annihilal:ed'i 
masterpieces,  but  is  yet  very  far  from  being  the  "wreck" 
an  exaggeration  not  easily  pardonable  under  the  circumsts 
and  Cavalcaselle  have  described  it.  In  the  presence  of  one  oi 
masterpieces  criticism  may  for  once  remain  silent,  willingly 
all  its  rights.  No  purpose  would  be  served  here  by  recording 
paint  has  been  abraded  in  one  corner,  how  much  added  in  an^ 
deep  sense  of  thankfulness  should  possess  us  that  the  highi 
tion  of  Titian's  genius  has  been  preserved,  even  though  it  be 
some  of  its  original  beauty.  Splendidly  armed  in  steel  from  head' 
and  holding  firmly  grasped  in  his  hand  the  spear,  emblem  of 
in  this  instance  rather  than  of  combat,  Caesar  advances  with  <: 
impassive  yet  of  irresistible  domination.  He  bestrides  with 
splendid  dark-brown  charger,  caparisoned  in  crimson,  and  heavily 
like  himself  with  the  full  panoply  of  battle,  a  perfect  harmony  being 
subtly  suggested  between  man  and  beast.  The  rich  landscape,  with  a  gleam 
of  the  Elbe  in  the  distance,  is  still  in  the  half  gloom  of  earliest  day ;  buc 
on  the  horizon,  and  in  the  clouds  overhead,  glows  the  red  ominous  light  of 

^  Cesare  Vecellio  must  have  been  very  young  at  this  time.  The  costume-book, 
Degli  abiti  antichi  e  moderniy  to  which  he  owes  his  chief  fame,  was  published  at  Venice  in 
1590. 


Ckarlis  f.  at  the  Battle  of  MiihUerg.      Galliry  of  the  Prado,  Madria. 
From  a  Photograph  By  Braun,  Clement,  13  Cie, 

Other  men  that  the  world  stretches  far  below  at  his  feet,  while  above  him 
this  ruler  knows  no  power  but  that  of  God.  It  is  not  even  the  sneer  of 
cold  command,  but  a  majesty  far  higher  and  more  absolutely  convinced 
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of  its  divine  origin,  that  awes  the  beholder  as  he  gazes.  In  compariscn 
with  the  supreme  dignity  of  this  ugly,  pallid  Hapsbui^r,  upon  ^m 
disease  and  death  have  already  laid  a  shadowy  finger,  how  artifica 
appear  the  divine  assumptions  of  an  Alexander,  how  theatrical  the  Olyrapa 
airs  of  an  Augustus,  how  merely  vulgar  and  ill-worn  the  imperial  poos 
of  a  Napoleon. 

No  veracious  biographer  of  Titian  could  pretend  that  he  is  alwip 
thus  imaginative,  that  coming  in  contact  with  a    commanding  hun^ 
individuality  he  always  thus  unfolds  the  outer  wrappings  to  reveal  tit 
soul  within.      Indeed,  especially  in  the  middle  time  just  past,  he  oo: 
infrequently  contents   himself  with  the  splendid    outsides   of  spla^ 
things.     To  interpret  this  masterpiece  as  the  writer  has  ventured  to  do, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  Titian  reasoned  out   the  poetic  vim 
which  was  at  the  same  time  an  absolutely  veracious  presentment,  argu- 
mentatively  with  himself,  as  the  painter  of  such  a  portrait  in  words  miglfi 
have  done.     Pictorial  genius  of  the  creative  order  does  not  proceed  by 
such  methods,  but  sees  its  subject  as  a  whole,  leaving  to  others  the  task 
of  probing  and  unravelling.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  tte 
is  the  first  in  order,  as  it  is  infinitely  the  greatest  and  the  most  significii: 
among  the   vast   equestrian  portraits  of  monarchs    by    court  peters 
Velazquez  on  the  one  hand,  and  Van  Dyck  on  the  other,  have  worked 
wonders  in    the    same    field.      Yet   their   finest    productions,  even  the 
Philip  IV.y  the  Conde  Duque  OlivareZy  the  Don  Balthasar  Carles  or 
the  Spaniard,  even  the  two  equestrian  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  the  Frandsc-^ 
de  Moncaduy  the  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy  of  the  Fleming,  are  in  com- 
parison but  magnificent  show  pieces  aiming  above  all  at  decorative  pomp 
and  an  imposing  general  efFect. 

We  come  to  earth  and  every-day  weariness  again  with  the  full- 
length  of  Charles  V.,  which  is  now  in  the  Alte  Pinakothek  of  Munid 
Here  the  monarch,  dressed  in  black  and  seated  in  a  well-worn  crimsoe 
velvet  chair,  shows  without  disguise  how  profoundly  he  is  ravaged  by 
ill-health  and  ennui.  Fine  as  the  portrait  still  appears  notwithstanding 
its  bad  condition,  one  feels  somehow  that  Titian  is  not  in  this  instance,  ^ 
he  is  in  most  others,  perfect  master  of  his  material,  of  the  main  elements 
of  his  picture.  The  problem  of  relieving  the  legs  cased  in  black  against  i 
relatively  light  background,  and  yet  allowing  to  them  their  full  plastic 
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form,  is  not  perfectly  solved.  Neither  is  it,  by  the  way,  as  a  rule  in  the 
canvases  of  those  admirable  painters  of  men,  the  quasi- Venetians,  Moretto 
of  Brescia  and  Moroni  of  Bergamo.  The  Northerners  —  among  them 
Molbein  and  Lucidel — came  nearer  to  perfect  success  in  this  particular 
matter.  The  splendidly  brushed-in  prospect  of  cloudy  sky  and  far- 
stretching  country  recalls,  as  Morelli  has  observed,  the  landscapes  of 
Rubens,  and  suggests  that  he  underwent  the  influence  of  the  Cadorine 
in  this  respect  as  in  many  others,  especially  after  his  journey  as  ambassador 
to  Madrid. 

Another  portrait,  dating  from  the  first  visit  to  Augsburg,  is  the  half- 
length  of  the  Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  now  in  the  Imperial 
Gallery  at  Vienna.  He  sits  obese  and  stolid,  yet  not  without  the  dignity 
that  belongs  to  absolute  simplicity,  showing  on  his  left  cheek  the  wound 
received  at  the  battle  of  Miihlberg.  The  picture  has,  as  a  portrait  by 
Titian,  no  very  commanding  merit,  no  seduction  of  technique,  and  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  Cesare  Vecellio  may  have  had  a  share  in  it.  Singular 
is  the  absence  of  all  pose,  of  all  attempt  to  harmonise  the  main  lines  of  the 
design  or  give  pictorial  elegance  to  the  naive  directness  of  the  present- 
ment. This  mode  of  conception  may  well  have  been  dictated  to  the 
courtly  Venetian  by  sturdy  John  Frederick  himself. 

The  master  painted  for  Mary,  Queen  Dowager  of  Hungary,  four 
canvases  specially  mentioned  by  Vasari,  Prometheus  Bound  to  the  Rocky 
Ixioriy  TantaluSy  and  Sisyphus^  which  were  taken  to  Spain  at  the 
moment  of  the  definitive  migration  of  the  court  in  1556.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  state  that  the  whole  four  perished  in  the  all-devouring 
conflagration  of  the  Pardo  Palace,  and  put  down  the  Prometheus  and 
Sisyphus  of  the  Prado  Gallery  as  copies  by  Sanchez  Coello.  It  is  diflicult 
to  form  a  definite  judgment  on  canvases  so  badly  hung,  so  darkened  and 
injured.  They  certainly  look  much  more  like  Venetian  originals  than 
Spanish  copies.  These  mythological  subjects  may  very  properly  be 
classed  with  the  all  too  energetic  ceiling -pictures  now  in  the  Sacristy  of 
the  Salute.  Here  again  the  master,  in  the  efibrt  to  be  grandiose  in  a 
style  not  properly  his,  overreaches  himself  and  becomes  artificial. 
He  must  have  left  Augsburg  this  time  in  the  autumn  of  1548,  since 
in  the  month  of  October  of  that  year  we  find  him  at  Innsbruck  making 
a   family   picture   of  the  children  of  King   Ferdinand,  the   Emperor's 
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brother.      That  monarch  himself,  his  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  be 
had  already  portrayed. 

Much   feasting,  much   rejoicing,  in    the   brilliant   and  jovial  drck 
presided  over  by  Aretino  and  the  brother  Triumvirs,  followed  upon  ocr 
master's  return  to  Venice.     Aretino,  who  after  all  was  not  so  much  tk 
scourge  as  the  screw  of  princes,  would  be  sure  to  think  the  more  hifjik 
of  the  friend  whom  he  really  cherished  in  all  sincerity,  when  he  returacL 
from  close  and  confidential  intercourse  with  the  mightiest  ruler  of  tk 
age,  the  source  not  only  of  honour  but  of  advantages  which  the  Ai^ 
like  FalstafF,  held  more  covetable  because  more  substantial.    To  the  tot 
1549  belongs  the  gigantic  woodcut  The  Destruction  of  Pharaoh's  Bs, 
designed,  according  to  the  inscription  on  the  print,  by  '*  the  great  md 
immortal  Titian,"  and  engraved  by  Domenico  delle  Greche,  who,  iwt- 
withstanding  his  name,  calls  himself  "  depentore  Venetiano."    He  is 
not,  as  need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  to  be  confounded  with  the  fanoB 
Veneto-Spanish  painter,  Domenico  Theotocopuli,  II  Greco,  whose  date  oi 
birth  is  just  about  this  time  (1548). 

Titian,  specially  summoned  by  the  Emperor,  travelled  back  to 
Augsburg  in  November  1550.  Charles  had  returned  thither  with  Prince 
Philip,  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  Spanish  throne,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
open  to  question  that  one  of  the  main  objects  for  which  the  aMit 
painter  was  made  to  undertake  once  more  the  arduous  journey  across 
the  Alps  was  to  depict  the  son  upon  whom  all  the  monarches  hopes 
and  plans  were  centred.  Charles,  whose  health  had  still  further  dcclinec, 
was  now,  under  an  accumulation  of  political  misfortune,  gloomier  thaa 
ever  before,  more  completely  detached  from  the  things  of  the  worli 
Barely  over  fifty  at  this  moment,  he  seemed  already,  and,  in  truth,  was 
an  old  man,  while  the  master  of  Cadore  at  seventy-three  shone  in  the 
spleindid  autumn  of  his  genius,  which  even  then  had  not  reached  its 
final  period  of  expansion.  Titian  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  imperial 
master  during  this  second  visit  in  a  degree  which  excited  surprise  at  the 
time  ;  the  intercourse  with  Charles  at  this  tragic  moment  of  his  career, 
when,  sick  and  disappointed,  he  aspired  only  to  the  consolations  of  faith, 
seeing  his  sovereign  remedy  in  the  soothing  balm  of  utter  peace,  may 
have  worked  to  deepen  the  gloom  which  was  overspreading  the  painters 
art  if  not  his   soul.     It    is  not   to   be   believed,  all  the  same,  that  this 
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atmosphere  of  unrest  and  misgiving,  of  faith  coloured  by  an  element  of 
terror,  in  itself  operated  so  strongly  as  unaided  to  give  a  final  form  to 
Titian's  sacred  works.  There  was  in  this  respect  kinship  of  spirit 
between  the  mighty  ruler  and  his  servant ;  Titian's  art  had  already 
become  sadder  and  more  solemn,  had  already  shown  a  more  sombre 
passion.  The  tragic  gloom  is  now  to  become  more  and  more  intense, 
until  we  come  to  the  climax  in  the  astonishing  Pie^a  left  unfinished 
when  the  end  comes  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  still. 

And  with  this  change  in  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  sacred  art  comes 
another  in  the  inverse  sense,  which,  being  an  essential  trait,  must  be 
described,  though  to  do  so  is  not  quite  easy.  Titian  becomes  more  and 
more  merely  sensuous  in  his  conception  of  the  beauty  of  women.  He 
betrays  in  his  loss  of  serenity  that  he  is  less  than  heretofore  impervious 
to  the  stings  of  an  invading  sensuality,  which  serves  to  make  of  his 
mythological  and  erotic  scenes  belonging  to  this  late  time  a  tribute  to 
the  glories  of  the  flesh  unennobled  by  the  gilding  touch  of  the  purer  flame. 
And  the  painter  who,  when  Charles  V.  retired  into  his  solitude,  had  suffered 
the  feeble  flame  of  his  life  to  die  slowly  out,  was  to  go  on  working  for 
King  Philip,  as  fierce  in  the  intensity  of  his  physical  passion  as  in  the 
fervour  of  his  faith,  would  receive  encouragement  to  develop  to  the  full 
these  seemingly  conflicting  tendencies  of  sacred  and  amorous  passion. 

The  Spanish  prince  whom  it  was  the  master's  most  important  task  on 
this  occasion  to  portray  was  then  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  youth 
served  not  indeed  to  hide,  but  in  a  slight  measure  to  attenuate,  some  of 
his  most  characteristic  physical  defects.  His  unattractive  person  even 
then,  however,  showed  some  of  the  most  repellent  peculiarities  of  his 
father  and  his  race.  He  had  the  supreme  distinction  of  Charles  but  not 
his  majesty,  more  than  his  haughty  reserve,  even  less  than  his  power 
of  enlisting  sympathy.  In  this  most  difficult  of  tasks — the  portrayal 
that  should  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  true  in  its  essence,  distinguished, 
and  as  sympathetic  as  might  be  under  the  circumstances,  of  so  unlovable  a 
personage — Titian  won  a  new  victory.  His  Prince  Philip  of  Austria  in 
Armour  at  the  Prado  is  one  of  his  most  complete  and  satisfying 
achievements,  from  every  point  of  view.  A  veritable  triumph  of  art,  but 
as  usual  a  triumph  to  which  the  master  himself  disdains  to  call  attention, 
is  the  rendering  of  the  damascened  armour,  the  puffed  hose,  and  the 
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white  silk  stockings  and  shoes.       The  two  most    important  varadoc 
executed  by  the  master,  or  under  his  immediate  direction,  are  the  fi!- 
lengths  of  the  Pitti  Palace  and  the  Naples  Museum,  in  both  of  wfckt 
sumptuous  court-dress  replaces  the  gala  military  costume.      They  ait 
practically  identical,  both  in  the  design  and  the  working  out,  save  that  In 
the  Florence  example  Philip  stands  on  a  grass  plot  in  front  of  a  coloniads. 
while  in  that  of  Naples  the  background  is  featureless.      As  the  pictunes 
are  now  seen,  that  in  the  Pitti  is  marked  by  greater   subtlety  in  the 
characterisation  of  the  head,  while  the  Naples  canvas  appears  the  mcse 
brilliant  as  regards  the  working  out  of  the  costume  and  acce^ories. 

To  the  period  of  Titian's  return  from  the  second  visit  to  Augsbai| 
belongs  a  very  remarkable  portrait  which  of  late  years  there  has  bee 
some  disinclination  to  admit  as  his  own  work.      This  is  the  imposing 
full-length  portrait   which   stands  forth  as   the  crowning  decoration  d 
the  beautiful  and  well-ordered    gallery  at  Cassel.       In    the  days  whs 
it  was  sought  to  obtain  quand  mime  a  striking  designation  for  a  gita: 
picture,  it  was  christened  Alfonso  d^Avalos^  Marques  del  Vasto.    Mart 
recently,  with   some   greater   show   of  probability,    it    has    been  caikc 
Guidobaldo  Il.y  Duke  of  Urbim,     In  the  Jahrbuch  der  kdniglich-frnyr 
ischen   Kunstsammlungen^  Herr  Carl  Justi,  ever  bold   and  ingenious  it 
hypothesis,  strives,  with  the  support  of  a  mass  of  corroborative  evidcsa 
that    cannot    be    here  quoted,  to    prove    that    the    splendid   personagt 
presented   is   a   Neapolitan    nobleman    of   the    highest     rank,   Gionn 
Francesco  Acquaviva,  Duke    of   Atri.      There  is  the    more  reason  to 
accept  his  conjecture  since  it  helps  us  to  cope  with   certain  difficulocs 
presented    by  the    picture    itself.      It    may  be  conceded   at   the  outset 
that  there  are  disturbing  elements  in  it,  well  calculated    to  give  paus 
to  the  student  of  Titian.     The  handsome  patrician,  a  little  too  procd 
of  his   rank,   his    magnificent  garments    and  accoutrements,    his  virik 
beauty,  stands  fronting  the  spectator  in  a  dress  of  crimson  and  g(Al 
wearing  a  plumed  and  jewelled  hat,  which  in  its  elaboration  closely  border; 
on  the  grotesque,  and  holding  a  hunting-spear.     Still  more  astonishing  io 
its  exaggeration  of  a  Venetian  mode  in  portraiture  ^  is  the  great  crimsoii. 

^  "Das  Tizianbildniss  dcr  koniglichcn  Galerie  zu  Cassel,"  Jahrbuch  der  iMRgk^- 
preussiscken  Kunstsammlungen^  Funfzehnter  Band,  III.  Heft. 

2  See  the  Francesco  Maria^  Duke  of  Urbino  at  the  Uffizi  ;  also,  for  the  mode: 
headpiece,  the  Ippolito  di  Medici  at  the  Pitti. 
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dragon-crowned  helmet  which,  on  the  left  of  the  canvas,  Cupid  himself 
supports.  To  the  right,  a  rival  even  of  Love  in  the  affections  of  our 
enigmatical  personage,  a  noble  hound  rubs  himself  affectionately 
against  the  stalwart  legs  of  his  master.  Far  back  stretches  a  prospect 
singularly  unlike  those  rich -toned  studies  of  sub -Alpine  regions  in 
which  Titian  as  a  rule  revels.  It  has  an  august  but  more  colourless 
beauty  recalling  the  middle  Apennines ;  one  might  almost  say  that  it 
prefigures  those  prospects  of  inhospitable  Sierra  which,  with  their  light, 
delicate  tonality,  so  admirably  relieve  and  support  the  portraits  of 
Velazquez.  All  this  is  unusual,  and  still  more  so  is  the  want  of  that 
aristocratic  gravity,  of  that  subordination  of  mere  outward  splendour 
to  inborn  dignity,  which  mark  Titian's  greatest  portraits  throughout 
his  career.  The  splendid  materials  for  the  picture  are  not  as  absolutely 
digested,  as  absolutely  welded  into  one  consistent  and  harmonious  whole, 
as  with  such  authorship  one  would  expect.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  the  magnificent  execution  in  the  most  important  passages  : 
the  distinguished  silvery  tone  obtained  notwithstanding  the  complete  red- 
and-gold  costume  and  the  portentous  crimson  helmet ;  the  masterly 
brush-work  in  these  last  particulars,  in  the  handsome  virile  head  of  the 
model  and  the  delicate  flesh  of  the  amorino.  The  dog  might  without 
exaggeration  be  pronounced  the  best,  the  truest  in  movement,  to  be 
found  in  Venetian  art — indeed,  in  art  generally,  until  Velazquez  appears. 
Herr  Carl  Justi's  happy  conjecture  helps  us,  if  we  accept  it,  to  get  over 
some  of  these  difficulties  and  seeming  contradictions.  The  Duke  of 
Atri  belonged  to  a  great  Neapolitan  family,  exiled  and  living  at  the 
French  court  under  royal  countenance  and  protection.  The  portrait  was 
painted  to  be  sent  back  to  France,  to  which,  indeed,  its  whole  subsequent 
history  belongs.  Under  such  circumstances  the  young  nobleman  would 
naturally  desire  to  affirm  his  rank  and  pretensions  as  emphatically  as 
might  be ;  to  outdo  in  splendour  and  prestance  all  previous  sitters  to 
Titian ;  to  record  himself  apt  in  war,  in  the  chase,  in  love,  and  more 
choice  in  the  fashion  of  his  appointments  than  any  of  his  compeers  in 
France  or  Italy. 

An  importance  to  which  it  is  surely  not  entitled  in  the  life-work  of 
the  master  is  given  to  the  portrait  of  the  Legate  Beccadelli,  executed  in 
the   month   of  July  1552,    and  included  among  the  real  and    fancied 
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masterpieces  of  the  Tribuna  in  the  Uffizi.  To  the  writer  it  has  ahm 
appeared  the  most  nearly  tiresome  and  perfunctory  of  Titian's  more  ia- 
portant  works  belonging  to  the  same  class.  Perhajjs  the  elaborate  I^cbc 
inscribed  on  the  paper  held  by  the  prelate,  including  the  unusual  ftmct 
signature  "Titianus  Vecellius  faciebat  Venetiis  MDLII,  meaoe^J^' 
may  have  been  the  cause  that  the  canvas  has  attracted  an 
attention.^  At  p.  218  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  second 
get,  under  date  the  nth  of  October  1552,  Titian's  first 
of  Spain.  There  is  mention  in  it  of  a  Qiueen  of  Persia^ 
does  not  expressly  declare  to  be  his  own  work,  and  of  a  Lax 
Margaret  previously  sent  by  Ambassador  Vargas  (**  .  .  . 
et  il  ritratto  di  Sta.  Margarita  mandatovi  per  avanti "). 
of  the  biographers  on  this  is  that  "  for  the  first  time  in 
Italian  painting  we  hear  of  a  picture  which  claims  to  be 
than  a  landscape,  etc."  Remembering,  however,  that  when 
the  end  of  his  life,  our  master  sent  in  to  Philip's  secret 
Perez,  a  list  of  paintings  delivered  from  time  to  time,  but 
he  described  the  Venere  del  Pardo^  or  Jupiter  and  Ant i ope y 
con  il  paese  con  el  satiro,"  would  it  not  be  fair  to 
description  //  Paesaggio  et  il  ritratto  di  Sta.  Margarita 
the  same  canvas — The  Figure  of  St.  Margaret  in  a  Landsc^§^ 
should  we  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  searching  among  t 
works  of  the  master  of  Cadore  for  a  landscape  pure  and 
in  the  process  stumbling  across  a  number  of  spurious  and  doul 
The  St.  Margaret  is  evidently  the  picture  which,  having 
years  at  the  Escorial,  now  hangs  in  the  Prado  Gallery.      C 

^  A  number  of  fine  portraits  must  of  necessity  be  passed  over  in  these 
superb  if  not  very  well-preserved  jSntonio  Porcia^  within  the  last  few  yea 
Brera,  dates  back  a  good  many  years  from  this  time.  Then  we  hav< 
things,  the  Benedetto  Varcki  and  the  Fabrizio  Saivaresio  of  the  Imperial  MiitfVi* 
Vienna — the  latter  bearing  the  date  1 5 58.  The  writer  is  unable  to  accept  as  a  gc»Wf 
Titian  the  interesting  but  rather  matter-of-fact  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  Mournings  No.  174^^ 
the  Dresden  Gallery.  The  master  never  painted  with  such  a  lack  of  charm  and  distiB-- 
tion.  Very  doubtful,  but  difficult  to  judge  in  its  present  state,  is  the  Portrait  rfil^. 
with  a  Vase^  No.  173  in  the  same  collection.  Morelli  accepts  as  a  genuine  example  of  t^ 
master  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  a  Red  Dress  also  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  where  itbcss 
the  number  176.  If  the  picture  is  his,  as  the  technical  execution  would  lead  thcobscn- 
to  believe,  it  constitutes  in  its  stiffness  and  unambitious  nawete  a  curious  exception  infc^ 
long  series  of  portraits. 
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irkened  though  it  is  by  the  irreparable  outrages  of  time,  it  may  be 
.ken    as   a  very  characteristic  example  of  Titian's  late  but  not  latest 


Venus  with  the  Mirror.     Gallery  af  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersiurg. 
From  a  Piotografi  iy  Braun,  Clement,  i£  Cie. 

lanner  in  sacred  art.  In  the  most  striking  fashion  does  it  exhibit  that 
eculiar  gloom  and  agitation  of  the  artist  face  to  face  with  rcHgious 
abjects  which  at  an  earlier  period  would  have  left  his  serenity  undis- 
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turbed.  The  saint,  uncertain  of  her  triumph,  armed  though  she  is  iri 
the  Cross,  flees  in  affright  from  the  monster  whose  huge  babboa^ 
terrible  even  in  overthrow,  in  the  darkness  of  the  for^round.  IVAe 
impression  of  terror  communicated  by  the  whole  conception  tbcAHfe 
of  the  lurid  landscape — a  city  in  flames — contributes  much. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1554  were  finished  for  PhilqiflA^ 
the  Dana'e  of  Madrid  ;  for  Mary,  Queen  of  Hungary,  a  MMdmuM- 
dolor  at  a ;  for  Charles  V.  the  Trinity^  to  which  he  had  with  TitoadBMl 
so  much  anxious  thought.  The  Dana'e  of  the  Prado,  less 
careful  in  finish  than  the  Naples  picture,  is  painted  with 
taneity  and  elan  than  its  predecessor,  and  vibrates  with  an  undispflA 
fleshly  passion.  Is  it  to  the  taste  of  Philip  or  to  a  momentary  tiMckif 
cynicism  in  Titian  himself  that  we  owe  the  deliberate  draggir^  dovttf 
the  conception  until  it  becomes  symbolical  of  the  lowest  and  most  nai 
form  of  love  ?  In  the  Naples  version  Amor,  a  fairly-fashioned  SsHam 
of  more  or  less  classic  aspect,  presides  ;  in  the  Madrid  and  subsequent  »• 
terpretations  of  the  legend,  a  grasping  hag,  the  attendant  of  Danae,  hflUs 
out  a  cloth,  eager  to  catch  her  share  of  the  golden  rain.  In  the  St 
Petersburg   version,  which   cannot   be  accounted    more    than  an  attfa 

piece,  there  is,  with  some  slight  yet  appreciable  variations,  a  substaadit 

ft 

agreement  with  the  Madrid  picture.  Of  this  Hermitage  Danae  tiBt 
is  a  replica  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Apsley  Hpflt 
In  yet  another  version  (also  a  contemporary  atelier  piece),  whidi  iis 
the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna,  and  has  for  that  reason  acquired  a  aaUM 
celebrity,  the  greedy  duenna  is  depicted  in  full  face,  and  holds  dhjIM 
chased  metal  dish.  ^2 

Satisfaction  of  a  very  diflfcrent  kind  was  afibrded  to  Queen 
Hungary  and  Charles  V.     The  lady  obtained  a  Christ  appearhmx 
Magdalen^  which  was  for  a  long  time  preserved  at  the  Escoi 
there  is  still  to  be  found  a  bad  copy  of  it.     A  mere  fragment 
original,  showing  a  head  and  bust  of  Christ  holding  a  hoe  in  his 
has  been  preserved,  and  is  now  No.  489  in  the  gallery  of  the.] 
Even  this  does  not  convince  the  student  that  Titian's  own  bnidli 
predominant  share  in  the  performance.     The  letter  to  Charles  V^l 
from  Venice  the    loth  of  September   1554,  records   the   sendiivj 
Madonna  Addolorata  and  the  great  Trinity.     These,  together  with 
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Virgen  de  los  Dolores  ostensibly  by  Titian,  and  the  Ecce  Homo  already 
mentioned,  formed  afterwards  part  of  the  small  collection  of  devotional 
paintings  taken  by  Charles  to  his  monastic  retreat  at  Yuste,  and  appropriated 
after  his  death  by  Philip.  If  the  picture  styled  La  Dolorosa^  and  now 
No.  468  in  the  gallery  of  the  Prado,  is  indeed  the  one  painted  for  the 
great  monarch  who  was  so  sick  in  body  and  spirit,  so  fast  declining  to 
his  end,  the  suspicion  is  aroused  that  the  courtly  Venetian  must  have 
acted  with  something  less  than  fairness  towards  hb  great  patron,  since 
the  Addolorata  cannot  be  acknowledged  as  his  own  work.  Still  less 
can  we  accept  as  his  own  that  other  Virgen  de  los  Dolores y  now  No.  475 
in  the  same  gallery. 

It  is  very   different  with  the    Trinity^  called   in   Spain  La  Gloria^ 

and    now  No.  462    in   the   same   gallery.     Though   the   master  must 

have  been  hampered  by  the  express  command  that  the  Emperor  should 

be  portrayed  as  newly  arisen  from  the  grave  and  adoring  the  Trinity 

in  an  agony  of  prayer,  and  with   him   the   deceased   Empress   Isabel, 

Queen  Mary  of  Hungary,  and  Prince  Philip,  also   as   suppliants,  he 

succeeded  in  bringing  forth  not  indeed  a  complete  masterpiece,  but  a 

picture  all  aspiration  and  fervent  prayer — just  the  work  to  satisfy  the 

yearnings  of  the  man  who,  once  the  mightiest,  was  then  the  loneliest 

and  saddest  of  mortals  on  earth.     The  crown  and  climax  of  the  whole 

is  the  group  of  the  Trinity  itself,  awful  in  majesty,  dazzling  in  the  golden 

radiance  of  its  environment,  and,  beautifully  linking  it  with  mortality, 

the  blue-robed  figure  of  the  Virgin,  who  stands  on  a  lower  eminence  of 

cloud  as  she  intercedes  for  the  human  race,  towards  whom  her  pitying 

gaze  is  directed.     It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  we  have  here  a 

work  entitled,  in  virtue  of  the  perfect  achievement  of  all  that  has  been 

sought  for,  to  rank  with  such  earlier  masterpieces  as  the  Assunta  or  the 

St.  Peter  Martyr.     Yet  it  represents  in  one  way  sacred  art  of  a  higher, 

a  more  inspired  order,  and  contains  some  pictorial    beauties — such  as 

the  great  central  group — of  which  Titian  would  not  in  those  earlier  days 

have  been  equally  capable. 

There  is  another  descent,  though  not  so  marked  a  one  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Danae\  with  the  Venus  and  Adonis  painted  for  Philip,  the  new 
King-Consort  of  England,  and  forwarded  by  the  artist  to  London  in 
the  autumn  of  1554.     That  the  picture  now  in  the  Sala  de  la  Reina 
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Isabel  at  Madrid  is  this  original  is  proved,  in   the   first  place,  by  tk 
quality  of  the  flesh-painting,  the  silvery  shimmer,  the  vibration  rf  tk 
whole,  the  subordination  of  local  colour  to  general  tone,  yet  by  no  laars 
to  the  point  of  extinction — all  these  being  distinctive  qualities  of  tfe 
late  time.     It  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  still  shows  traces  of 
the  injury  of  which  Philip  complained  when  he  received  the  picture  in 
London.     A  long  horizontal  furrow  is  clearly  to  be  seen  running  ri^ 
across  the  canvas.     Apart  from  the  consideration  that  pupils  no  douk 
had  a  hand  in  the  work,  it  lacks,  with  all  its  decorative  elegance  aol 
felicity  of  movement,  the  charm  with  which  Titian,  both  much  carfic 
in  his  career  and  later  on  towards  the  end,  could  invest  such  mythologka! 
subjects.^     That  the  aim  of  the  artist  was  not  a  very  high  one,  or  tfe 
poesia  very  near  to  his  heart,  is  demonstrated  by  the  amusingly  material 
fashion  in  which  he  recommends  it  to  his  royal  patron.      He  says  that  "if 
in  the  Dana'e  the  forms  were  to  be  seen  front-wise,  here  was  occasioa  3) 
look    at    them   from  a  contrary  direction — a  pleasant    variety  for  ik 
ornament  of  a  Camerinoy     Our  worldly-wise  painter  evidently  knew  that 
material  allurements  as  well  as  supreme  art  were  necessary  to  captirste 
Philip.     It  cannot  be  alleged,  all  the  same,  that  this  purely  sensuous  mode 
of  conception  was  not  perfectly  in  consonance  with  his  own  temperameni 
with  his  own  point  of  view,  at  this  particular  stage  in  his  life  and  practice. 
The  new  Doge  Francesco  Venier  had,  upon  his  accession  in  1554, 
called  upon    Titian    to   paint,  besides   his   own   portrait,  the  orthodox 
votive    picture    of    his    predecessor    Marcantonio    Trevisan,    and  this 
official  performance  was  duly  completed  in  January  1555,  and  hung  ir 
the  Sala  de'  Pregadi.     At  the  same  time  Venier  determined  that  this 
tardily  the  memory  of  a  long -deceased  Doge,  Antonio  Grimani,  should 
be   rehabilitated    by   the  dedication    to    him   of   a    similar    but    more 
dramatic  and  allusive  composition.     The  commission .  for  this  piece  also 
was  given  to  Titian,  who  made  good  progress  with  it,  yet  for  reas(»s 
unexplained  never  carried  the  important  undertaking  to  completion.    It 
remained  in  the  workshop  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  completed— 
with  what  divergence  from  the  original  design  we  cannot  authoritativdv 

^  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  atelier  repetitions  in  the  collecdoas  of  tk 
National  Gallery  and  Lord  Wemyss  respectively,  or  the  numerous  copies  to  be  fooni 
in  other  places. 
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say — by  assistants.  Antonio  Grimani,  supported  by  members  of  his 
house,  or  officers  attached  to  his  person,  kneels  in  adoration  before  an 
emblematic  figure  of  Faith  which  appears  in  the  clouds  holding  the 
cross  and  chalice,  which  winged  child-angels  help  to  support,  and 
haloed  round  with  an  oval  glory  of  cherubim  —  a  conception,  by 
the  way,  quite  new  and  not  at  all  orthodox.  To  the  left  appears 
a  majestic  figure  of  St.  Mark,  while  the  clouds  upon  which  Faith 
is  upborne,  rise  just  sufficiently  to  show  a  very  realistic  prospect  of 
Venice.  There  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  life-work  of  Titian  a 
clumsier  or  more  disjointed  composition  as  a  whole,  even  making  the 
necessary  allowances  for  alterations,  additions,  and  restorations.  Though 
the  figure  of  Faith  is  a  sufficiently  noble  conception  in  itself,  the 
group  which  it  makes  with  the  attendant  angels  is  inexplicably 
heavy  and  awkward  in  arrangement;  the  flying  putti  have  none  of 
the  audacious  grace  and  buoyancy  that  Lotto  or  Correggio  would 
have  imparted  to  them,  none  of  the  rush  of  Tintoretto.  The  noble 
figure  of  St.  Mark  must  be  of  Titian's  designing,  but  is  certainly  not  of 
his  painting,  while  the  corresponding  figure  on  the  other  side  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Some  consolation  is  affi3rded  by  the  figure  of  the 
kneeling  D<^e  himself,  which  is  a  masterpiece — not  less  in  the  happy 
expression  of  naive  adoration  than  in  the  rendering,  with  matchless 
breadth  and  certainty  of  brush,  of  burnished  armour  in  which  is  mirrored 
the  glow  of  the  Dele's  magnificent  state  robes. 


CHAPTER   IV 

Portraits  of  TitiarCs  daughter  Lavinia — Death  of  Aretino — **  Afartfrhm  ^  Si 
Lawrence^^ — Death  of  Charles  V. — Attempted  assassination  ofOrmmFs[&- 
^^  Diana  and  Actaeon''  and  ^^  Diana  and  Calisto^ — Th^  "  Coman  /?!■**- 
The  ''Magdalen  "  of  the  Hermitage— The  ''Jupiter  and  Anticpe"  Mmi*R^< 
of  Europa  " — Vasari  defines  TitiarCs  latest  manner — "  St.  Jerome  *  rfAt  Bnra 
— "  Education  of  Cupid  ^^ — "facopo  da  Strada  " — Impressionistic  mt^mKr  tf  i' 
end—"Ecce  Homo''  of  Munich— " Nymph  and  Shepherd^  of  Fhma-Vu 
unfinished  "  Pieta  " — Death  of  Titian. 


It  was  in  the  month  of  March  1555  that  Titian  married  Ks 
daughter  Lavinia  to  Cornelio  Sarcinelli  of  Serravalle,  thus  kaviDg  tk 
pleasant  home  at  Biri  Grande  without  a  mistress  ;  for  his  sister  Om  had 
been  dead  since  1549.^  It  may  be  convenient  to  treat  here  of  dbe  Tirioe 
portraits  and  more  or  less  idealised  portrait-pieces  in  which  Titian  his  im- 
mortalised the  thoroughly  Venetian  beauty  of  his  daughter.  First  nc  hr* 
in  the  great  Ecce  Homo  of  Vienna  the  graceful  white-robed  figure  of  a  young 
girl  of  some  fourteen  years,  placed,  with  the  boy  whom  she  guards,  00  the 
steps  of  Pilate's  palace.  Then  there  is  the  famous  piece  Lavimia  with : 
Dish  of  Fruity  dating  according  to  Morelli  from  about  1 549,  and  panted 
for  the  master's  friend  Argentina  Pallavicino  of  R^gio.  This  last- 
named  work  passed  in  1821  from  the  Solly  Collection  into  the  Bcrtn 
Gallery.  Though  its  general  aspect  is  splendidly  decorative,  thoiigh 
it  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  Titian's  works,  the 
Berlin  picture  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  the  highest  rank  amoog 
his  performances  of  the  same  class.  Its  fascinations  are  of  tk 
obvious  and  rather  superficial  kind,  its  execution  is  not  equal  in  vigour, 

^  For  the  full  text  of  the  marriage  contract  see  Giovanni  Morelli,  Die  G^tUrien  s 
Miinchen  und  Dresden,  pp.  300-302. 
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freedom,  and  accent  to  the  best  that  the  master  did  about  the  same 
time.  It  is  pretty  obvious  here  that  only  the  head  is  adapted  from  that 
of  Lavinia,  the  full-blown  voluptuous  form  not  being  that  of  the  youthful 
maiden,  who  could  not  moreover  have  worn  this  sumptuous  and  fanciful 
costume  except  in  the  studio.  In  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  conscious 
allurement  of  this  showpiece  is  the  demure  simplicity  of  mien  in  the  avowed 
portrait  Lavinia  as  a  Bride  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  In  this  last  she  wears 
a  costume  of  warm  white  satin  and  a  splendid  necklace  and  earrings  of  pearls. 
Morelli  has  pointed  out  that  the  fan,  in  the  form  of  a  little  flag  which  she 
holds,  was  only  used  in  Venice  by  newly  betrothed  ladies  ;  and  this  fixes  the 
time  of  the  portrait  as  1555,  the  date  of  the  marriage  contract.  The 
execution  is  beyond  all  comparison  finer  here,  the  colour  more  transparent 
in  its  warmth,  than  in  the  more  celebrated  Berlin  piece.  Quite  eight  or  ten 
years  later  than  this  must  date  the  Salome  of  the  Prado  Gallery,  which  is  in 
general  design  a  variation  of  the  Lavinia  of  Berlin.  The  figure  holding 
up — a  grim  substitute  for  the  salver  of  fruit — the  head  of  St.  John  on  a 
charger  has  probably  been  painted  without  any  fi-esh  reference  to  the  model. 
The  writer  is  unable  to  agree  with  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  when  they  afiirm 
that  this  Salome  is  certainly  painted  by  one  of  the  master's  followers.  The 
touch  is  assuredly  Titian's  own  in  the  very  late  time,  and  the  canvas, 
though  much  slighter  and  less  deliberate  in  execution  than  its  predecessors, 
is  in  some  respects  more  spontaneous,  more  vibrant  in  touch.  Second  to 
none  as  a  work  of  art — indeed  more  striking  than  any  in  the  naive  and 
fearless  truth  of  the  rendering — is  the  Lavinia  Sarcinelli  as  a  Matron  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery.  Morelli  surely  exaggerates  a  little  when  he  describes 
Lavinia  here  as  a  woman  of  forty.  Though  the  demure,  bright-eyed 
maiden  has  grown  into  a  self-possessed  Venetian  dame  of  portentous 
dimensions,  Sarcinelli's  spouse  is  fresh  still,  and  cannot  be  more  than  two- 
or  three -and -thirty.  This  assumption,  if  accepted,  would  fix  the  time 
of  origin  of  the  picture  at  about  1565,  and,  reasoning  from  analogies  of 
technique,  this  appears  to  be  a  more  acceptable  date  than  the  year 
1570-72,  at  which  Morelli  would  place  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  our  master's  life  closed  with 
the  death  of  Aretino,  which  took  place  suddenly  on  the  21st  of  October 
1556.  He  had  been  sitting  at  table  with  friends*  far  into  the  night 
or  morning.      One   of  them,  describing  to  him  a  farcical  incident    of 
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Rabelaisian  quality,  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  in  a  fit  of  langkcr, 
and  slipping  on  the  polished  floor,  was  thrown  with  great  force  oc  fe 
head  and  killed  almost  instantaneously.  This  was  indeed  the  violent  ani 
sudden  death  of  the  strong,  licentious  man  ;  poetic  justice  could  bit 
devised  no  more  fitting  end  to  such  a  life. 

In  the  year  1558  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  for  very  sufficient  reasons,{dicc 
the  Martyrdom  of  Si.  Lawrence^  now  preserved  in  the  hideously  over-oraits 
Church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Venice.     To  the  very  remarkable  analysis  ^6 
they  furnish  of  this  work,  the  writer  feels  unable  to  add  anything  apprtd- 
able  by  way  of  comment,  for  the  simple  reason  that  though  he  has  seen  i 
many  times,  on  no  occasion  has  he  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  aid  1 
light  as  would  enable  him  to  judge  the  picture  on  its  own  merits  ^k 
now  stands.^     Of  a  design  more  studied  in  its  rhythm,  more  akin  to  tk 
Florentine  and  Roman  schools,  than  anything  that  has  appeared  since  tk 
St.  Peter  Marty  r^  with  a  mise^n-scene  more  classical  than  anything  ck 
from  Titian's  hand  that  can  be  pointed  to,  the  picture  may  be  guessoi, 
rather  than  seen,  to  be  also  a  curious  and  subtle  study  of  conflictii| 
lights.     On  the   one  hand  we  have  that   of  the  gruesome  martyrdsn 
itself,  and  of  a  huge  torch  fastened  to  the  carved  shaft  of  a  pedesa; 
on  the  other,  that  of  an  eflflilgence  from  the  skies,  celestial  in  brigit- 
ness,  shedding  its  consoling  beams  on  the  victim. 

The  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns ^  which  long  adorned  the  churdic' 

S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Milan,  and  is  now  in  the  Long  Gallery  of  tie 

> 

Louvre,  may  belong  to  about  this  time,  but  is  painted  with  a  larger  ani 
more  generous  brush,  with  a  more  spontaneous  energy,  than  the  cardully 
studied  piece  at  the  Gesuiti.  The  tawny  harmonies  finely  express  m 
their   calculated   absence   of  fi-eshness  the  scene  of  brutal  and  unhok 

• 

violence  so  dramatically  enacted  before  our  eyes.  The  renderii^  ^ 
muscle,  supple  and  strong  under  the  living  epidermis,  the  glow  of  t5c 
flesh,  the  dramatic  momentariness  of  the  whole,  have  not  been  surj^®* 
even  by  Titian.  Of  the  true  elevation,  of  the  spiritual  dignity  that  the 
subject  calls  for,  there  is,  however,  little  or  nothing.  The  finely  limb^ 
Christ  is  as  coarse  in  type  and  as  violent  in  action  as  his  executioners; 
sublimity  is  reached,  strange  to  say,  only  in  the  bust  of  Tiberius,  wW 

^  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  saw  it  during  his  tour  in  Italy,  says  :  "  It  is  so  dark  a  pern" 
that,  at  first  casting  my  eyes  on  it,  I  thought  there  was  a  black  curtain  before  it. 
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crowns  the  rude  archway  through  which  the  figures  have  issued  into  the 
open   space.     Titian    is    here   the    precursor    of   the    Naturalisti — of 


Christ  cTBtuned  totth  Thorns.      Lmvre.      From  a  PhUgraph  6y  Neuraein. 

Caravaggio  and  his  school.     Yet,  all  the  same,  how  immeasurable  is  the 
distance  between  the  two ! 

On  the  2 1  St  of  September  1558  died  the  imperial  recluse  of  Yuste,  once 
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Charles  V.,  and  it  is  said  his  last  looks  were  steadfastly  directed  towards 
that  great  canvas  The  Trinity ^  which  to  devise  with  Titian  had  been  one  c-f 
his  greatest  consolations  at  a  moment  when  already  earthly  glories  hdd 
him  no  more.  Philip,  on  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  retired  for  sok 
weeks  to  the  monastery  of  Groenendale,  and  thence  sent  a  despatch  to  tb 
Governor  of  Milan,  directing  payment  of  all  the  arrears  of  the  pensions 
"  granted  to  Titian  by  Charles  his  father  (now  in  glory),"  adding  by  wiy 
of  unusual  favour  a  postscript  in  his  own  hand.^  Orazio  Vccelb, 
despatched  by  his  father  in  the  spring  of  1559  to  Milan  to  receive  tkc 
arrears  of  pension,  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  sculptor  Leone  Leonit 
who  was  then  living  in  splendid  style  in  a  palace  which  he  had  built  and 
adorned  for  himself  in  the  Lombard  city.  He  was  the  rival  in  art  as 
well  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  as  great  a  ruffian  e 
he,  though  one  less  picturesque  in  blackguardism.  One  day  early  in 
June,  when  Orazio,  having  left  Leoni's  house,  had  returned  to  super- 
intend the  removal  of  certain  property,  he  was  set  upon,  and  murderody 
assaulted  by  the  perfidious  host  and  his  servants.  The  whole  affir  is 
wrapped  in  obscurity.  It  remains  uncertain  whether  vengeance,  or  hunger 
after  the  arrears  of  Titian's  pension,  or  both,  were  the  motives  whidi 
incited  Leoni  to  attempt  the  crime.  Titian's  passionate  reclamations, 
addressed  immediately  to  Philip  II.,  met  with  but  partial  success,  since 
the  sculptor,  himself  a  great  favourite  with  the  court  of  Sfmn,  was 
punished  only  with  fine  and  banishment,  and  the  affiiir  was  afterwards 
compromised  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money. 

Titian's  letter  of  September  22,  1559,  to  Philip  II.  announces  the 
despatch  of  the  companion  pieces  Diana  and  Calisto  and  Dw*^  ^ 
AcUon^  as  well  as  of  an  Entombment  intended  to  replace  a  painting  of  the 
same  subject  which  had  been  lost  on  the  way.  The  two  celebntefi 
canvases,^  now  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery,  are  so  familiar  that  they  need 

« 

no  new  description.     Judging  by  the  repetitions,  reductions,  and  copes 

^  Crowe  and  Cavalcasellc,  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 

2  They  were,  with  the  Rape  of  Europa^  among  the  so-called  "  light  pieces"  pr««nff" 
to  Prince  Charles  by  Philip  IV.,  and  packed  for  transmission  to  England.  On  '-a^ 
collapse  of  the  marriage  negotiations  they  were,  however,  kept  back.  Later  on  Poiiip  • 
presented  them  to  the  Marquis  de  Grammont.  They  subsequently  formed  part  ot  *y- 
Orleans  Gallery,  and  were  acquired  at  the  great  sale  in  London  by  the  Duke  of  Bna|f" 
water  for  jf  2500  apiece. 
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that  exist  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  of  Vienna,  the  Prado  Gallery,  the 
Yarborough  Collection,  and  elsewhere,  these  mythological  poesie  have 
captivated  the  world  far  more  than  the  fresher  and  lovelier  painted 
poems  of  the  earlier  time — the  JVorship  of  Venus^  the  Bacchanal^  the 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  At  no  previous  period  has  Titian  wielded  the 
brush  with  greater  maestria  and  ease  than  here,  or  united  a  richer  or 
more  transparent  glow  with  greater  dignity  of  colour.  About  the 
compositions  themselves,  if  we  are  to  take  them  as  the  poesie  that 
Titian  loved  to  call  them,  there  is  a  certain  want  of  significance,  neither 
the  divine  nor  the  human  note  being  struck  with  any  depth  or  intensity  of 
vibration.  The  glamour,  the  mystery,  the  intimate  charm  of  the  early 
pieces  is  lost,  and  there  is  felt,  enwrapping  the  whole,  that  sultry  atmo- 
sphere of  untempered  sensuousness  which  has  already,  upon  more  than 
one  occasion,  been  commented  upon.  That  this  should  be  so  is  only 
natural  when  creative  power  is  not  extinguished  by  old  age,  but  is  on  the 
contrary  coloured  with  its  passion,  so  different  in  quality  from  that  of  youth. 

The  Entombment^  which  went  to  Madrid  with  the  mythological  pieces 
just  now  discussed,  serves  to  show  how  vivid  was  Titian's  imagination  at 
this  point,  when  he  touched  upon  a  sacred  theme,  and  how  little 
dependent  he  was  in  this  field  on  the  conceptions  of  his  earlier  prime.  A 
more  living  passion  informs  the  scene,  a  more  intimate  sympathy  colours 
it,  than  we  find  in  the  noble  Entombment  of  the  Louvre,  much  as  the 
picture  which  preceded  it  by  so  many  years  excels  the  Madrid  example 
in  fineness  of  balance,  in  dignity,  in  splendour  and  charm  of  colour. 
Here  the  personages  are  set  free  by  the  master  from  all  academic  trammels, 
and  express  themselves  with  a  greater  spontaneity  in  grief.  The  colour, 
too,  of  which  the  general  scheme  is  far  less  attractive  to  the  eye  than 
in  the  Louvre  picture,  blazes  forth  in  one  note  of  lurid  splendour  in 
the  red  robe  of  the  saint  who  supports  the  feet  of  the  dead  Christ. 

In  this  same  year  Titian  painted  on  the  ceiling  of  the  ante-chamber  to 
Sansovino's  great  Library  in  the  Piazzetta  the  allegorical  figure  Wisdom^ 
thus  entering  into  direct  competition  with  young  Paolo  Veronese, 
Schiavone,  and  the  other  painters  who,  striving  in  friendly  rivalry, 
had  been  engaged  a  short  time  before  on  the  ceiling  of  the  great 
hall  in  the  same  building.  This  noble  design  contains  a  pronounced 
reminiscence  of  Raphael's  incomparable  allegorical  figures  in  the  Camera 
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della    Segnatura,  but   excels   them    as    much    in    decorative    splend<»ir 

and  facile  breadth  of  execution  as  it  falls  behind  them  in  sublimitrof 

« 

inspiration. 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  are  probably  right  in  assigmng  the  grtc 
Cornaro  Family  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  the 
year  1560  or  thereabouts.  Little  seen  of  late  years,  and  like  mos: 
Venetian  pictures  of  the  sixteenth  century  shorn  of  some  of  its  ^017  br 
time  and  the  restorer,  this  family  picture  appears  to  the  writer  t»  mk 
among  Titian's  masterpieces  in  the  domain  of  portraiture,  and  to  be 
indeed  the  finest  portrait-group  of  this  special  type  that  Venice- lias  pro- 
duced. In  the  simplicity  and  fervour  of  the  conception  Tltnn  nses  to 
heights  which  he  did  not  reach  in  the  Madonna  di  Casa  Pesarp^  iriicre 
he  is  hampered  by  the  necessity  for  combining  a  votive  picture  with  a 
series  of  avowed  portraits.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  this  Cornaro  pictoit, 
like  the  Pesaro  altar-piece,  must  have  been  commissioned  to  ccmuDOBOiate 
a  victory  or  important  political  event  in  the  annals  of  the  illaatrioos 
family.  Search  among  their  archives  and  papers,  if  they  still  e:dst»  m^ 
throw  light  upon  this  point,  and  fix  more  accurately  the  date  of  tic  jm^- 
ficent  work.  In  the  open  air — it  may  be  outside  some  great  VcKtiac 
church — an  altar  has  been  erected,  and  upon  it  is  placed  a  crudfiz,  od 
either  side  of  which  are  church  candles,  blown  this  way  and  die  odier 
by  the  wind.  Three  generations  of  patricians  kneel  in  pi^er 
and  thanksgiving,  taking  precedence  according  to  age,  six  haadsomc 
boys,  arranged  in  groups  of  three  on  either  side  of  the  cuivass 
furnishing  an  element  of  great  pictorial  attractiveness  but  no  vital 
significance.  The  act  of  worship  acquires  here  more  reality  and  t 
profounder  meaning  than  it  can  have  in  those  vast  altar-pieces  in  vi&cb 
the  divine  favour  is  symbolised  by  the  actual  presence .  of  the  l^fadoona 
and  Child.  An  open-air  effect  has  been  deliberately  aimed  at  iiid 
attained,  the  splendid  series  of  portraits  being  relieved  against  the  cloud- 
flecked  blue  sky  with  a  less  sculptural  plasticity  than  the  master  vaukl 
have  given  to  them  in  an  indoor  scheme.  This  is  another  adnnnbie 
example  of  the  dignity  and  reserve  which  Titian  combines  with  sumptuois 
colour  at  this  stage  of  his  practice.  His  mastery  is  not  less  but  greater, 
subtler,  than  that  of  his  more  showy  and  brilliant  contemporaries  of  the 
younger  generation  ;  the  result  is  something  that  appears  as  if  it  must 


•^ 
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inevitably  have  been  so  and  not  otherwise.  The  central  figure  of  the 
patriarch  is  robed  in  deep  crimson  with  grayish  fur,  rather  black  in 
shadow  ;  the  man  in  the  prime  of  manhood  wears  a  more  positive  crimson, 
trimmed  with  tawnier  fur,  browner  in  shadow  ;  a  lighter  sheen  is  on  the 
brocaded  mantle  of  yet  another  shade  of  crimson  worn  by  the  most 
youthful  of  the  three  patricians.  Just  the  stimulating  note  to  break 
up  a  harmony  which  might  otherwise  have  been  of  a  richness  too  cloy- 
ing is  furnished — in  the  master's  own  peculiar  way — by  the  scarlet 
stockings  of  one  boy  in  the  right  hand  group,  by  the  cinnamon  sleeve 
of  another.^ 

To  the  year  1561  belongs,  according  to  the  elaborate  inscription  on 
the  picture,  the  magnificent  Portrait  of  a  Man  which  is  No.  172  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery.  It  presents  a  Venetian  gentleman  in  his  usual  habit, 
but  bearing  a  palm  branch  such  as  we  associate  with  saints  who  have 
endured  martyrdom.  Strangely  sombre  and  melancholy  in  its  very 
reserve  is  this  sensitive  face,  and  the  tone  of  the  landscape  echoes  the 
pathetic  note  of  disquiet.  The  canvas  bears  the  signature  "Titianus 
Pictor  et  Aeques  {sic)  Caesaris."  There  group  very  well  with  this  Dresden 
picture,  though  the  writer  will  not  venture  to  assert  positively  that  they 
belong  to  exactly  the  same  period,  the  St.  Dominic  of  the  Borghese 
Gallery  and  the  Knight  of  Malta  of  the  Prado  Gallery.  In  all  three — in 
the  two  secular  portraits  as  in  the  sacred  piece  which  is  also  a  portrait — 
the  expression  given,  and  doubtless  intended,  is  that  of  a  man  who  has 
withdrawn  himself  in  his  time  of  fullest  physical  vigour  from  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  sadly  concentrates  his  thoughts  on  matters 
of  higher  import. 

On  the  I  St  of  December  1561  Titian  wrote  to  the  king  to  announce 
the  despatch  of  a  Magdalen^  which  had  already  been  mentioned  more 
than  once  in  the  correspondence.  According  to  Vasari  and  subsequent 
authorities,  Silvio  Badoer,  a  Venetian  patrician,  saw  the  masterpiece  on  the 
punter's  easel,  and  took  it  away  for  a  hundred  scudi,  leaving  the  master 
to  paint  another  for  Philip.     This  last  has  disappeared,  while  the  canvas 

^  This  great  piece  is  painted  on  a  canvas  of  peculiarly  coarse  grain,  with  a  well- 
defined  lozenge  pattern.  It  was  once  owned  by  Van  Dyck,  at  the  sale  of  whose 
possessions,  in  1556,  a  good  number  of  years  after  his  death,  it  was  acquired  by  Algernon 
Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland.  In  1873  it  was  in  the  exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at 
the  Royal  Academy. 
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which  remained  in  Venice  cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty.   Tlie 
finest  extant  example  of  this  type  of  Magdalen  is  undoubtedly  diat  Tfiid 
from    Titian's   ne'er-do-well    son,   Pompinio,    passed    to  the  Barfargo 
family,  and  ultimately,  with  the  group  of  Titians  forming  part  of  tki 
Barbarigo  collection,   found  its  way  into  the   Imperial  Gallery  of  tk 
Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg.     This  answers  in  every  respect  to  Vasai's 
eloquent  description  of  the  magna  peccatrix^  lovely  still  in  her  pcnilena. 
It  is  an  embodiment  of  the  favourite  subject,  infinitely  finer  and  more 
moving  than  the  much  earlier  Magdalen  of  the  Pitti,  in  which  the  artist's 
sole  preoccupation  has  been  the  alluring  portraiture  of  exuberant  fcniBK 
charms.     This  later  Magdalen^  as  Vasari  says,  "  ancorche  che  aa  bcfc 
sima,  non  muove  a  lascivia,  ma  a  commiserazione,"  and  the  contiiry 
might,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  of  the  Pitti  picture.^    Another cf 
the  Barbarigo  heirlooms  which  so  passed  into  the  Hermitage  is  the  cwr- 
popular  Venus  with  the  Mirror^  the  original  of  many  repetitions  aJ 
variations.     Here,  while  one  winged  love  holds  the   mirror,  the  <Ar 
proflfers  a  crown  of  flowers,  not  to  the  goddess,  but  to  the  fwakd 
women.     The  rich  mantle  of  Venetian  fashion,  the  jewels,  the  oaiMir 
all  show  that  an  idealised  portrait  of  some  lovely  Cytherean  of  ViW 
and  no  true  mythological  piece,  has  been  intended. 

At  this  date,  or  thereabouts,  is  very  generally  placed,  with  tbe.^f' 
of  Europa  presently  to  be  discussed,  the  Jupiter  and  Anting  rf'fc 
Louvre,  more  popularly  known  as  the  Venere  del  Pardo.'  Seeing  thit  V 
picture  is  included  in  the  list  ^  sent  by  Titian  to  Antonio  Perez  in  IJJ|i 
setting  forth  the  titles  of  canvases  delivered  during  the  last  twentfJhe 
years,  and  then  still  unpaid  for,  it  may  well  have  been  completed  somewliGt 

^  The  best  repetition  of  this  Hermitage  Magdalen  is  that  in  the  Naples  Mas«a; 
another  was  formerly  in  the  Ashburton  Collection,  and  yet  another  is  in  the  Darazzo 
Gallery  at  Genoa.  The  similar,  but  not  identical,  picture  in  the  Yarborough  CoUccoob 
is  anything  but  "  cold  in  tone,"  as  Crowe  and  Cavalcasellc  call  it.  It  is,  on  the  cca- 
trary,  rich  in  colour,  but  as  to  the  head  of  the  saint,  much  less  attractive  than  tte 
original. 

-  This  picture  was  presented  by  Philip  IV.  to  Prince  Charles  of  England,  and  wiSr 
at  the  sale  of  his  collection,  acquired  by  Jabach  for  ;^6oo,  and  from  him  bought  by  CardiM 
Mazarin,  whose  heirs  sold  it  to  Louis  XIV.  The  Cardinal  thus  possessed  the  two  fines 
representations  of  the  Jupiter  and  Antiope  legend — that  by  Correggio  (also  now  in  ^ 
Louvre)  and  the  Titian.  It  was  to  these  pictures  especially  that  his  touching  farcwf" 
was  addressed  a  few  hours  before  his  death. 

^  See  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  p,  340. 
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about  the  time  at  which  vre  have  arrived.  To  the  writer  it  appears 
nevertheless  that  it  is  in  essentials  the  work  of  an  eariier  period,  taken 
up  and  finished  thus  late  in  the  day  for  the  delectation  of  the  Spanish 
king.  Seeing  that  the  Venere  del  Pardo  has  gone  through  two  fires — 
those  of  the  Pardo  and  the  Louvre— besides  cleanings,  restorations,  and 
repaintings,  even  more  disfiguring,  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  lay  undue 
stress  on  technique  alone.     Yet  compare  the  close,  sculptural  modelling  in 


The  Rape  of  Earopa.     Fr^m  the  Engraving  By  "J.  Z.  Delignon. 

the  figure  of  Antiope  with  the  broader,  looser  handling  in  the  figure  of 
Europa  ;  compare  the  two  landscapes,  which  are  even  more  divergent  in 
style.  The  glorious  sylvan  prospect,  which  adds  so  much  freshness  and 
beauty  to  the  Venere  del  Pardo,  is  conspicuously  earlier  in  manner  than, 
for  instance,  the  backgrounds  to  the  "Diana  and  Actaon  and  Diana  and 
Calislo  of  Bridgewater  House.  The  captivating  work  is  not  without  its 
faults,  chief  among  which  is  the  curious  awkwardness  of  design  which 
makes  of  the  composition,  cut  in  two  by  a  central  tree,  two  pictures  instead 
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of  one.  Undeniably,  too,  there  is  a  certain  meanness  and  triviality  in 
the  little  nymph  or  mortal  of  the  foreground,  which  may,  however,  be  (kg 
to  the  intervention  of  an  assistant.  But  then,  with  an  eiasddljtn^ 
astounding  in  a  man  of  his  great  age,  the  master  has 
regained  the  poetry  of  his  youthful  prime,  and  with  it  a 
Giorgionesque  fragrance  which  was  evaporating  already  at 
the  early  time,  when  the  Bacchanals  were  brought  forth, 
herself  far  transcends  in  the  sovereign  charm  of  her  beai 
the  truer  sense  of  the  word — all  Titian's  Venuses,  save  the 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love.  The  figure  comes  in  some  ways 
in  design,  and  infinitely  nearer  in  feeling,  to  Giorgione's  V^e 
than  does  the  Venus  of  Urbino  in  the  Tribuna,  which  M^as  cl< 
upon  it.  And  the  aged  Titian  had  gone  back  even  a  step 
Giorgione  ;  the  group  of  Antiope  with  Jupiter  in  the 
is  clearly  a  reminiscence  of  a  Nymph  surprised  by  a  Satft 
engravings  in  the  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili  first  published 
republished  with  the  same  illustrations  in  1545.^ 

According  to  the  correspondence  published  by  Crowe  and 
there  were  completed  for  the  Spanish  King  in  April    1562 
Europa  carried  by  the  Bull^  and  the  Christ  praying  in  the  Gi 
Virgin  and  Child  was  announced  as  in  progress. 

These  paintings,  widely  divergent  as  they  are  in  subject, 
well  to  each  other  in  technical  execution,  while    in    bod& 
very  materially  from  the  Venere  del  Pardo.     The  Rape  of 
has  retained  very  much  of  its  blond  brilliancy  and  charm  of 
convincing  proof  of  the  unrivalled  power  with  which  Titian 
the  brush  at  this  stage  which  precedes  that  of  his  very  h 
impressionistic  style.     For  decorative  eflfect,  for  "  go,*'  for 
breadth  of  execution,  it  could  not  be  surpassed.      Yet  hardly 
has  the  great  master  approached  so  near  to  positive  vulgarity  as 
conception  of  the  fair  Europa  as  a  strapping  wench  who,  with 
outstretched,  complacently  allows  herself  to  be  carried  off  by 
making  her  appeal  for  succour  merely  pour  la  forme.     What  gulfe  firtk 

^  See  as  to  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  picture  has  passed  an  article,  **Lc* 
Restaurations  du  tableau  du  Titien,  Jupiter  et  Antiope^^  by  Fcrnand  Engerand,  in  th: 
Chronique  des  Arts  of  7th  May  1898. 


lit  of  Titiaa,  iy  himielf.     Gallery  of  the  Prade,  Madrid. 
From  a  Ptotograph  by  Braun^  Clement,  W  Cie. 
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this  conception  from  that  of  the  Antiope,  from  Titian's  earlier  rendcnDgs 
of  female  loveliness,  from  Giorgione's  supreme  Venus  !  ^ 

The  Agony  in  the  Garden^  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
halls  of  the  Escorial,  even  now  in  its  faded  state  serves  to  evidence  the 
intensity  of  religious  fervour  which  possessed  Titian  when,  so  late  in  Efc, 
he  successfully  strove  to  renew  the  sacred  subjects.  If  the  compcritica- 
as  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  assert — does  more  or  less  resemble  that  of  the 
famous  Agony  by  Correggio  now  at  Apsley  House,  nothing  could  difer 
more  absolutely  from  the  Parmese  master's  amiable  virtuosity  than  tie 
aged  Titian's  deep  conviction.^ 

To  the  year  1562  belongs  the  nearly  profile  portrait  of  the  artist, 
painted  by  himself  with  a  subtler  refinement  and  a  truer  revelation  of  sdt 
than  is  to  be  found  in  those  earlier  canvases  of  Berlin  and  the  Uffizi  m 
which  his  late  prime  still  shows  as  a  green  and  vigorous  manhood.  Tas 
is  now  in  the  Sala  de  la  Reina  Isabel  of  the  Prado.  The  pale  noUe 
head,  refined  by  old  age  to  a  solemn  beauty,  is  that  of  one  brought  face  tC' 
face  with  the  world  beyond;  it  is  the  face  of  the  man  who  could  con- 
ceive and  paint  the  sacred  pieces  of  the  end,  the  Ecce  Homo  of  Munich  and 
the  last  Pieta^  with  an  awe  such  as  we  here  read  in  his  eyes.  Much  less 
easy  is  it  to  connect  this  likeness  with  the  artist  who  went  on  con- 
currently producing  his  Venuses,  mythological  pieces,  and  pastorals,  and 
joying  as  much  as  ever  in  their  production. 

Vasari,  who,  as  will  be  seen,  visited  Venice  in  1566,  when  he  was 
preparing  that  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Lives  which  was  to  appear 
in  1568,  had  then  an  opportunity  of  renewing  his  friendly  acquaintancs 
with  the  splendid  old  man  whom  he  had  last  seen,  already  well  stricken 
in  years,  twenty-one  years  before  in  Rome.  It  must  have  been  at  this 
stage  that  he  formed  the  judgment  as  to  the  latest  manner  of  Titian  whiA 
is  so  admirably  expressed  in  his  biography  of  the   master.     Speaking 

^  This  picture  came  to  England  with  the  Orleans  Gallery,  and  was  until  la:^^ 
at  Cobham  Hall  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Darnley.  It  has  now  passed  into  tlw: 
of  Mrs  J.  L.  Gardner  of  Boston,  U.S.  It  is  represented  in  the  Prado  Gallerrl^ 
Rubens's  superb  copy.  A  Venetian  copy  on  a  very  small  scale  exists  in  the  Wallace 
Collection. 

2  A  very  clever  adaptation  of  this  work  is  No.  490  in  the  Prado  Gallcrv  under  ihs 
name  of  the  master.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  contrast  between  the  moonlight  whici: 
irradiates  the  Christ  and  the  artificial  light  supplied  by  the  lantern  carried  by  one  of  tk: 
soldiers. 
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especially  of  the  Diana  and  Actaon^  the  Rape  of  Europa^  and  the 
Deliverance  of  Andromeda^  he  delivers  himself  as  follows  : — "  It  is 
indeed  true  that  his  technical  manner  in  these  last  is  very  different  from 
that  of  his  youth.  The  first  works  are,  be  it  remembered,  carried  out 
with  incredible  delicacy  and  pains,  so  that  they  can  be  looked  at  both 
at  close  quarters  and  from  afar.  These  last  ones  are  done  with  broad 
coarse  strokes  and  blots  of  colour,  in  such  wise  that  they  cannot  be 
appreciated  near  at  hand,  but  from  afar  look  perfect.  This  style  has 
been  the  cause  that  many,  thinking  therein  to  play  the  imitators  and  to 
make  a  display  of  practical  skill,  have  produced  clumsy,  bad  pictures. 
This  is  so,  because,  notwithstanding  that  to  many  it  may  seem  that 
Titian's  works  are  done  without  labour,  this  is  not  so  in  truth,  and  they 
who  think  so  deceive  themselves.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  perceived 
that  they  are  painted  at  many  sittings,  that  they  have  been  worked  upon 
with  the  colours  so  many  times  as  to  make  the  labour  evident ;  and  this 
method  of  execution  is  judicious,  beautiful,  astonishing,  because  it  makes 
the  pictures  seem  living." 

No  better  proof  could  be  given  of  Vasari's  genuine  ^^?/>  and  intuition 
as  a  critic  of  art  than  this  passage.  We  seem  to  hear,  not  the  Tuscan 
painter  bred  to  regard  the  style  of  Michelangelo  as  an  article  of  faith,  to 
imitate  his  sculptural  smoothness  of  finish  and  that  of  Angelo  Bronzino, 
but  some  intelligent  exponent  of  impressionistic  methods,  defending  both 
from  attack  and  from  superficial  imitation  one  of  the  most  advanced  of 
modernists. 

Among  the  sacred  works  produced  in  this  late  time  is  a  Crucifixion^ 
still  preserved  in  a  damaged  state  in  the  church  of  S.  Domenico  at 
Ancona.  To  a  period  somewhat  earlier  than  that  at  which  we  have 
arrived  may  belong  the  late  Madonna  and  Child  in  a  Landscape  which  is 

1  This  picture  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  1 574  furnished  by  Titian  to  Secretary  Antonio 
Perez.  A  Perseus  and  Andromeaa  by,  or  attributed  to,  Titian  was  in  the  Orleans  Gallery. 
Is  this  the  canvas  now  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  but  not  as  yet  publicly  exhibited 
there  ?  This  last  piece  was  undoubtedly  produced  in  the  entourage  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Titian,  and  it  corresponds  perfectly  to  Vasari's  description  of  the  Deliverance  of 
Andromeda.  It  has  the  loose  easy  touch  of  the  late  time,  but  obscured  as  it  at  present  is 
by  dirt  and  successive  coats  of  now  discoloured  varnish,  no  more  definite  opinion  with 
regard  to  its  merits  can  be  given.  No.  135  in  the  Hermitage  is  a  canvas  identical  in 
subject  and  dimensions  with  this  last-named  picture.  It  was  once  attributed  to  Tinto- 
retto, but  is  now  put  down  to  the  school  of  Titian. 
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No.  1 1 13  in  the  Alte  Pinakothek  of  Munich.  The  writer  Mm 
Giovanni  Morelli  in  believing  that  this  is  a  studio  picture  teodM)) 
the  master,  and  that  the  splendidly  toned  evening  landscape  a  di  El 
He  cannot  surely  be  made  wholly  responsible  for  the  ovetgiMllrf 
inflated  figure  of  the  divine  Bambino^  so  disproportionate,  so  lAif 
wanting  in  tenderness  and  charm. 

The  power  of  vivid  conception,  the  spontaneous  fervoiff 
Titian's  latest  efforts  in  the  domain  of  sacred  art,  are  very 
great  St.  Jerome  of  the  Brera  here  reproduced.     Cima,  Bastt^- 
of  the  Bellinesques  had  shown  an  especial  affection  for  the 
had  been  treated  too  by  Lotto,  by  Giorgione,  by  Titian  hi 
is  surely  as  noble  and  fervent  a  rendering  as  Venetian  art  in  in 
brought  forth.     Of  extraordinary  majesty  and  beauty  is  die 
with  its  mighty  trees  growing  out  of  the  abrupt  mountain 
to  the  naked  rock. 

In  the  autumn  of  1564  we  actually  find  the  venerabk 
about  eighty-seveh  years  of  age,  taking  a  journey  to  Brescia  in 
with  an  important  commission  given  to  him  for  the  dec< 
great  hall  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  at  Brescia,  to  which  the  Vi< 
Righetto  had  supplied  the  ceiling,  and  Palladio  had  added 
interior  wall-decorations.     The  three  great  ceiling-pictures, 
afterwards,  as  a  consequence  of  the  contract  then  entered  upon, 
by  the  master,  or  rather  by  his  assistants,  endured  only  until  15; 
in  the  penultimate  year  of  Titian's  life  they  perished  in  a  g^reat 

The  correspondence  shows  that  the  vast  Last  Supper 
the  Refectory  of  the  Escorial,  and  still  to  be  found  there,  wail 
in  October  1564,  and  that  there  was  much  haggling  and  fint 
part  of  the  artist  before  it  was  despatched  to  Spain,  the  object: 
secure  payment  of  the  arrears  of  pension  still  withheld  by  the 
officials.     When  the  huge  work  did  arrive  at  the  Escorial 
perpetrated  upon  it  one  of  those  acts  of  vandalism  of  which 
in  more  than  one  instance  the  victim.     Finding  that  the  pici 
not  fit  the  particular  wall  of  their  refectory    for    which    it 
destined,  they  ruthlessly  cut  it  down,  slicing  off  a  large  piece 
upper    part,   and   throwing    the    composition    out   of  balance 
mutilation  of  the  architectural  background. 


St.  yereme  in  the  Dtsirt.     Gallery  of  tke  Brera.  Milan.     From  a  Photograph  by  Anderson. 
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Passing  over  the  Transfiguration  on  the  high  attar  of  San'SahttOKi 
Venice,  we  come  to  the  Annunciation  in  the  same  churcit  iUlIlt 
signature  "  Titianus  fecit  fecit,"  added  by  the  master,  if  we  m^^A 
the  legend,  in  indignation  that  those  who  commis^onedthc 
have  shown  themselves  dissatisfied  even  to  the  pcwnt  rf  '\ 
incredulity  as  to  his  share  in  the  performance.  Some 
cast  upon  this  story,  which  may  possibly  have  been  evolved 
of  the  peculiar  signature.  It  is  at  variance  with  Vasari*s 
Titian  held  the  picture  in  slight  esteem  in  comparison 
works.  It  is  not  to  be  contested  that  for  all  the  fine 
and  execution,  the  general  tone  is  paler  in  its  silveriness,  less 
efl^ective  on  the  whole,  than  in  many  of  the  masterpieces  whidii 
mentioned  in  their  turn.  But  the  conception  is  a  novel  and 
one,  contrasting  instructively  in  its  weightiness  and  majesty 
more  naive  and  pathetic  renderings  of  an  earlier  time. 

The  Education  of  Cupid^  popularly  but  erroneously  kn< 
Three  Graces ^^  is  one  of  the  pearls  of  the  Borghese  Gallery.  It 
built  in  essentials  on  the  master's  own  (TAvalos  Allegory^  paiflttHpif 
years  before.  This  later  allegory  shows  Venus  binding  the  eyesrfw* 
ere  he  sallies  forth  into  the  world,  while  his  bow  and  his  quiwf  ** 
stocked  with  arrows  are  brought  forward  by  two  of  the  Graces.  W 
conception  there  is  no  great  freshness  or  buoyancy,  no  jxettW^ 
invention.  The  aged  magician  of  the  brush  has  interested  hinMdP||p 
in  the  execution  than  in  the  imagining  of  his  picture.  It  is  a 
typical  specimen  of  the  painting  di  macchia^  which  Vasari  hil^ 
in  a  passage  already  quoted.  A  work  such  as  this  bears  in 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  productions  of  Titian's 
that  the  great  Family  Picture  of  Rembrandt  at  Brunswidc-' 
his  work  done  some  thirty -five  or  forty  years  before, 
instances  it  is  a  life-time  of  legitimate  practice  that  has  permil 

^  Somewhat  earlier  in  the  order  of  the  late  works  should  come  in,  if  we 
to  judge  from  the  technique  of  a  work  that  is  practically  a  ruin,  the  AiM< 
the  Prado,  in  which,  for  the  usual  serpent  with  the  human   head  of  the 
Titian  has  substituted  as  tempter  an  insignificant  amorino.     Far  more  enjoyaMtl 
original  in  its  present  state  is  the  magnificent  copy,  with  slight  yet  marked 
left  behind  by  Rubens.     This  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Prado.     A  drai 
great  Antwerper  from  Titian's  picture  is  in  the  Louvre.     This  is  more  markedly 
in  aspect  than  the  painted  canvas,  and  lacks  the  foolish  little  Love. 
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man  to  indulge  without  danger  in  an  abridgment  of  labour,  a  syntherx 
presentment  of  fact,  which  means  no  abatement,  but  in  some  ways  ai 
enhancement  of  life,  breadth,  and  pictorial  effect.      To  much  abut  the 
same  time,  judging  from  the  handling  and  the  types,  belongs  the  aakos 
allegory,  Religion  succoured  by  Spain — otherwise  La  Fd — now  Na  4;^ 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Prado.      This  canvas,  notwithstanding  a  otdatd 
superficiality  of  invention  as  well  as  of  execution,   is  in  essfTrtWl  ds 
master's    own ;    moreover    it    can    boast    its    own     special    deeyttk 
qualities,    void   though   it   is   of  any   deep   significance.      The-Aw; 
figure  of  Spain   holding  aloft  in   one  hand   a   standard,  and  wdtAe 
other  supporting  a  shield  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the 
the  similar  creations  of  Paolo   Veronese.     Titian   has  rarely 
happily  inspired  than  in  the  figure  of  Religion,  represented  as  V-Vlpi 
female  slave  newly  released  from  bondage. 

When  Vasari  in  1566  paid  the  visit  to  Venice,  of  which  a 
already  been  said,  he  noted,  among  a  good  many  other  thinp 
progress,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence^  based  upon  that 
Gesuiti  in  Venice.     This  was  despatched  nearly  two  years 
Escorial,  where  it  still  occupies  its  place  on  the  high  altar  of  tixB 
church    dedicated    to   St.    Lawrence.      The    Brescian    ceilii^ , 
appeared,  too,  in  his  list  as  unfinished.     They  were  sent  to 
tion  early  in  1 568,  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  as  has  been  told,  by 

The  best  proof  we  have  that  Titian's  artistic  power 
respects  at  its  highest  in  1566,  is  aflForded  by  the  magnificent 
the  Mantuan  painter  and  antiquary  Jacopo  da  Strada,  now  in  the 
Gallery  at  Vienna.  It  bears,  besides  the  usual  late  signature  of 
the  description  of  the  personage  with  all  his  styles  and  titles,  and 
MDLXVI.  The  execution  is  again  di  macchia^  but  niagni 
vitality,  as  in  impressiveness  of  general  eflfect,  swift  but  not  lastr 
or  superficial.  The  reserve  and  dignity  of  former  male  portraits  ii 
exchanged  for  a  more  febrile  vivacity,  akin  to  that  which  Lotto  had 
in  so  many  of  his  finest  works  displayed.  His  peculiar  style  is  fiirtlKr 
recalled  in  the  rather  abrupt  inclination  of  the  figure  and  the  parallel  por- 
tion of  the  statuette  which  it  holds.  But  none  other  than  Titian  himsek 
could  have  painted  the  superb  head,  which  he  himself  has  hardly  surpassed. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  find  the  artist,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
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Philip  on  the  2nd  of  December  1567,  announcing  the  despatch,  together 
with  the  just  now  described  altar-piece.  The  Marlyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence, 
of  "  una  pittura  d'  una  Venere  ignuda  " — the  painting  of  a  nude  Venus. 
Thus  is  the  peculiar  double  current  of  the  aged  painter's  genius  maintained 


Religion  succourtd  by  Spain,     Gallery  of  the  Prado,  Madrid. 
Fram  a  Photegrapli  by  Bratin,  Clment,  (^  Cie. 

by  the  demand  for  both  classes  of  work.  He  well  knows  that  to  the 
Most  Catholic  Majesty  very  secular  pieces  indeed  will  be  not  less  acceptable 
than  those  much-desired  sacred  works  in  which  now  Titian's  power  of 
invention  is  greatest. 

Our  master,  in  his  dealings  with  the  Brescians,  after  the  completion 


oftl 
that 
mor 


Portrait  oftht  Antiquary  Jaetpa  de  Strada.     Imperial  Gallery,  I'ienae. 
From  a  Fhotogreph  bj  Letpy,  ^ 

foundation  in  feet,  that  the  canvases  were  not  really  from  the  hand  of 
Titian,  and  refused  to  pay  more  than  one  thousand  ducats  for  than. 
The  negotiation  was  conducted — as  were  most  others  at  that  time — by 
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the  trusty  Orazio,  who  after  much  show  of  indignation  was  compelled 
at  last  to  accept  the  proffered  payment. 


Madonna  and  Child.     CoUiction  tf  Mr,  Ludteig  Mend. 

The  great  victory  of  Lepanto,  gained  by  the  united  fleets  of  Spain 
and  Venice  over  the  Turk  on  the  7th  of  October  1571,  gave  fitting 
'occasion  for  one   of  Paolo  Veronese's   most    radiant  masterpieces,  the 
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celebrated  votive  picture  of  the  Sala  del  Collegio,  for  Tintorett«y$ 
Battle  of  Lepanto^  but  also  for  one  of  Titian's  feeblest  works,  tlic 
allegory  Philip  IL  offering  to  Heaven  his  Son,  the  Infant  Don  Ferdinaii 
now  No.  470  in  the  gallery  of  the  Prado.  That  Sanchez  Coello,  under 
special  directions  from  the  king,  prepared  the  sketch  which  was  to  serrc 
as  the  basis  for  the  definitive  picture  may  well  have  hampered  andaimoytd 
the  aged  master.  Still  this  is  but  an  insufficient  excuse  for  the  absuitEtift 
of  the  design,  culminating  in  the  figure  of  the  descending  angel,  who  is 
represented  in  one  of  those  strained,  over-bold  attitudes,  in  which  Titian, 
even  at  his  best,  never  achieved  complete  success.  Xhat  he  was  not,  all 
the  same,  a  stranger  to  the  work,  is  proved  by  some  flashes  of  splendid 
colour,  some  fine  passages  of  execution. 

In  the  four  pieces  now  to  be  shortly  described,  the  very  latest  and  most 
impressionistic  form  of  Titian's  method  as  a  painter  is  to  be  observed; 
all  of  them  are  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic  of  this  ultimate  phast 
In  the  beautiful  Madonna  and  Child  here  reproduced/  the  hand,  tha^ 
it  no  longer  works  with  all  trenchant  vigour  of  earlier  times,  pu- 
duces  a  magical  effect  by  means  of  unerring  science  and  a  certaintr 
of  touch  justifying  such  economy  of  mere  labour  as  is  by  the  system  d 
execution  suggested  to  the  eye.  And  then  this  pathetic  motive,  tk 
simple  realism,  the  unconventional  treatment  of  which  are  spiritualised 
by  infinite  tenderness,  is  a  new  thing  in  Venetian,  nay  in  Italian 
art.  Precisely  similar  in  execution,  and  equally  restrained  in  the 
scheme  of  colour  adopted,  is  the  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns  of  the 
Alte  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  a  reproduction  with  important  variatioos 
of  the  better-known  picture  in  the  Long  Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Less 
demonstratively  and  obviously  dramatic  than  its  predecessor,  the  Munidi 
example  is,  as  a  realisation  of  the  scene,  far  truer  and  more  profound  in 
pathos.  Nobler  beyond  compare  in  His  unresisting  acceptance  ot 
insult  and  suffering  is  the  Munich  Christ  than  the  corresponding 
figure,  so  violent  in  its  instinctive  recoil  from  pain,  of  the  Lou\Tt 
picture. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  startling  at  the  very  end  of  Titian's  career  to 

*  Formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Dadley,  upon  the  sale  of  which  it  iras 
acquired  by  Mr.  Ludwig  Mond.  It  was  in  the  Venetian  exhibition  at  the  Nc« 
Gallery.     There  is  an  engraving  of  it  by  Pieter  de  Jode,  jun. 


Christ  crowned  with  Thorns.     Alte  Pinakothek,  Munich. 
From  a  Photograph  by  F,  Han/stangl. 
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meet  with  a  work  which,  expressed  in  this  masterly  late  technique  of  fe, 
vies  in  freshness  of  inspiration  with  the  finest  of  his  early  ptsit,  Ti 
is  the  Nymph  and  Shepherd  ^  of  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna,  a  pictet 
which  the  world  had  forgotten  until  it  was  added,  or  rather  restored,  a) 
the  State  collection  on  its  transference  from  the  Belvedere  to  thcgotgesi: 
palace  which  it  now  occupies.     In  its  almost  monochromatic  harmony  rf 
embrowned  silver  the  canvas  embodies  more  absolutely  than  aaytki 
save  perhaps  the  final  PietUy  the  ideal  of  tone-harmony  towards 
master  in  his  late  time  had  been  steadily  tending.     Richness  and 
of  local  colour  are  subordinated,  and  this  time  up  to  the  poiitf 
ment,  to  this  luminous  monotone,  so  mysteriously  effective  in 
of  a  master  such  as  Titian.     In  the  solemn  twilight  which  d 
the  heavens,  just  faintly  flushed  with  rose,  an  amorous  shepi 
crowned,  pipes  to  a  nude  nymph,  who,  half-won  by  the  apf 
turns  her  head  as  she  lies  luxuriously  extended  on  a  wild 
covering  the  grassy  knoll ;  in  the  distance  a  strayed  goat  bro 
leafage  of  a  projecting  branch.     It  may  not  be  concealed  dot 
ardent  sensuousness  still  makes  itself  felt,  as  it  does  in  most  rf 
pieces  of  the  same  class.     But  here,  transfigured  by  a  freshness 
inspiration  hardly  to  be  traced  in  the  master's  work  in  pieces  of 
since  those  early  Giorgionesque  days  when  the  sixteenth  century 
youth,  it  offends,  no  more  than  does  an  idyll  of  Theocritus. 
Three  Ages  of  Bridgewater  House,  divided  from  the  Nymph  and 
by  nearly  seventy  years  of  life  and  labour,  Titian  had  produced 
which,  apart  from  the  question  of  technical  execution,  might  so 
paralleled  with  that  exquisite  pastoral.     The  early  poesia  gives, 

in  clear  even  daylight,  the  perfect  moment  of  trusting,  satisfied  h^ 

• 

the  late  one,  with  less  purity,  but,  strange  to  say,  with  a  higher  pasaoa, 
renders,  beautified  by  an  evening  light  more  solemn  and  suggestive,  t» 
divine  ardours  fanned  by  solitude  and  opportunity. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Pieta^  which  so  nobly  and  appropriately 
closes   a  career   unexampled    for  duration   and   sustained  achievement 

^  This  is  No.  186  in  the  catalogue  of  1895.  An  etching  of  the  picture  appc*^- 
with  an  article  "Les  Ecoles  d'ltalic  au  Musec  de  Vienne,"  from  the  pen  of  HenFraS 
Wickhoff,  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  for  February  1893.  It  was  badlv  cngfl^* 
for  the  Teniers  Gallery  by  Lisscbetius. 

2  Now  in  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  of  Venice. 
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ritian  had  bargwned  with  the  Franciscan  monks  of  the  Frari,  which 
:ontatned  already  the  jissunta  and  the  Madonna  di  Casa  Pesaro,  for  a 
^ve  in  the  dppelia  del  Crocifisso,  offering  in  payment  a  Piet&,  and  this 
"iStr  had  been  accepted.  But  some  misunderstanding  and  consequent 
ijuarrel  having  been  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  proposed  arrangements, 


Pitta.     By  Titian  and  Palma  Ghvine.     Atcademia  delle  Selk  Arti,  Venice. 
Fnm  a  Pholagraph  by  E.  AUnari, 

he  left  his  great  canvas  unfinished,  and  willed  that  his  body  should  be 
taken  to  Cadore,  and  there  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vecelli. 

The  well-known  inscription  on  the  base  of  the  monumental  niche 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Pieti,  "Quod  Titianus  inchoatum 
reliquit,  Palma  reverenter  absolvit,  Deoque  dicavit  opus,"  records  how 
what  Titian  had  left  undone  was  completed  as  reverently  as  might  be 
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by  Palma  Giovine.     At  this  stage — the  question  being  much  complicEE 
by  subsequent  restorations — the  efFort  to  draw  the  line  accurately  bcticffi 
the  work  of  the  master  on  one  hand  and  that   of  his  able  and  poc 
assistant  on  the   other,   would   be  unprofitable.      Let  us  rather  striTc 
to   appreciate  what    is   left  of  a  creation  unique   in  the  life-wcrk  i 
Titian,  and   in  some  ways  his  most  sublime  invention.    Genius  im 
could  have  triumphed  over  the  heterogeneous  and  fantastic  surrounfe 
in  which  he  has  chosen  to  enframe  his  great  central  group.    Andyetcro 
these — the  great  rusticated  niche  with  the  gold  mosaic  of  the  pelican  feai- 
ing  its  young,  the  statues  of  Moses  on  one  side  and  of  the  HellcspooiK 
Sibyl  on  the  other — but  serve  to  heighten  the  awe  of  the  spectatx  Tbf 
artificial  light  is  obtained  in  part  fi-om  a  row  of  crystal  lamps  on  tie 
cornice  of  the  niche,  in  part,  too,  from  the  torch  borne  by  the  bcamitL 
boy-angel  who  hovers  in  mid-air,  yet  another  focus  of  illumination  Irjg 
the  body  of  the  dead  Christ.     This  system  of  lighting  furnishes  ji^  tir 
luminous  half-gloom,  the  deeply  significant  chiaroscuro,  that  the  paitic 
requires  in  order  to  give  the  most  poignant  effect  to  his  last  and  m-K 
thrilling  conception  of  the  world*s  tragedy.     As  is  often  the  case  lil 
Tintoretto,  but  more  seldom  with  Titian,  the  eloquent  passion  brotte 
forth  in  this  Pieta  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  element  or  eleroeD 
of  the  composition  taken  separately  ;  it  depends  to  so  great  an  extait 
on  the  poetic   suggestiveness  of  the  illumination,   on  the  strange  arai 
indefinable  power  of  evocation  that  the  aged   master  here  exceptionaEy 
commands. 

Wonderfiilly  does  the  terrible  figure  of  the  Magdalen  contrast  in  o 
excess  of  passion  with  the  sculptural  repose,  the  permanence  of  the  raaa 
group.  As  she  starts  forward,  almost  menacing  in  her  grief,  her  IffJ^ 
and  bitter  cry  seems  to  ring  through  space,  accusing  all  mankind  of  itj 
great  crime.  It  is  with  a  conviction  far  more  intense  than  hasc'»'sr 
possessed  him  in  his  prime,  with  an  awe  nearly  akin  to  terror,  that  Tinai 
himself  trembling  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  and  painting,  too,  that  whicn 
shall  purchase  his  own  grave,  has  produced  this  profoundly  moving  ^ 
No  more  fitting  end  and  crown  to  the  great  achievements  of  the  raastffJ 
old  age  could  well  be  imagined. 

There  is  no  temptation  to  dwell  unnecessarily  upon  the  short  pcnoi 
of  horror  and  calamity  with  which  this  glorious  life  came  to  an  end.  « 
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Titian  had  died  a  year  earlier,  his  biographer  might  still  have  wound  up 
with  those  beautiful  words  of  Vasari's  peroration  :  "  E  stato  Tiziano 
sanissimo  et  fortunato  quant'  alcun  altro  suo  pari  sia  stato  ancor  mai ;  e 
non  ha  mai  avuto  dai  cieli  se  non  favori  e  felicita/'  Too  true  it  is,  alas,  that 
no  man's  life  may  be  counted  happy  until  its  close  !  Now  comes  upon  the 
great  city  this  all-enveloping  horror  of  the  plague,  beginning  in  1575, 
but  in  1576  attaining  to  such  vast  proportions  as  to  sweep  away  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  population  of  1 90,000  inhabitants.  On  the 
17th  of  August,  1576,  old  Titian  is  attacked  and  swept  away — surprised, 
as  one  would  like  to  believe,  while  still  at  work  on  his  Pieta.  Even  at 
such  a  moment,  when  panic  reigns  supreme,  and  the  most  honoured,  the 
most  dearly  beloved  are  left  untended,  he  is  not  to  be  hurried  into  an 
unmarked  grave.  Notwithstanding  the  sanitary  law  which  forbids  the 
burial  of  one  who  has  succumbed  to  the  plague  in  any  of  the  city 
churches,  he  receives  the  supreme  and  at  this  awful  moment  unique 
honour  of  solemn  obsequies.  The  body  is  taken  with  all  due  observance 
to  the  great  church  of  the  Frari,  and  there  interred  in  the  Cappella  del 
Crocifisso,  which  Titian  has  already,  before  the  quarrel  with  the  Fran- 
ciscans, designated  as  his  final  resting-place.  He  is  spared  the  grief  of 
knowing  that  the  favourite  son,  Orazio,  for  whom  all  these  years  he  has 
laboured  and  schemed,  is  to  follow  him  immediately,  dying  also  of  the 
plague,  and  not  even  at  Biri  Grande,  but  in  the  Lazzaretto  Vecchio,  near 
the  Lido ;  that  the  incorrigible  Pomponio  is  to  succeed  and  enjoy  the 
inheritance  after  his  own  unworthy  fashion.  He  is  spared  the  knowledge 
of  the  great  calamity  of  1577,  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Sala  del 
Gran  Consiglio,  and  with  it,  of  the  Battle  of  Cadore^  and  most  of  the  noble 
work  done  oflicially  for  the  Doges  and  the  Signoria.  One  would  like  to 
think  that  this  catastrophe  of  the  end  must  have  come  suddenly  upon  the 
venerable  master  like  a  hideous  dream,  appearing  to  him,  as  death  often 
does  to  those  upon  whom  it  descends,  less  significant  than  it  does  to  us 
who  read.  Instead  of  remaining  fixed  in  sad  contemplation  of  this  short 
final  moment  when  the  radiant  orb  goes  suddenly  down  below  the 
horizon  in  storm  and  cloud,  let  us  keep  steadily  in  view  the  light  as, 
serene  in  its  far-reaching  radiance,  it  illuminated  the  world  for  eighty 
splendid  years.  Let  us  think  of  Titian  as  the  greatest  painter,  if  not  the 
greatest  genius  in  art,  that  the  world  has  produced  ;  as,  what  Vasari  with 
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such  conviction  described  him  to  be,  **  the  man  as   highly  favoured  bf 
fortune  as  any  of  his  kind  had  ever  been  before  him.'*  ^ 

^  It  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  add  to  this  monograph  a  short  chapter  csd:: 
drawings  of  Titian.     The  subject  is,  however,  far  too  vast  for   such  summarr  creatEn: 
and  its  discussion  must  therefore  be  postponed.     Leaving  out  of  the  questioQ  the  ttt 
numerous  drawings  by  Domenico  Campagnola  which  Morel H   has  once  for  all  >qHa£ 
from  those  of  the  greater  master,  and  those  also  which,  while  belonging  to  thesac:cii- 
and  period,  are  neither  Titian's  nor  even  Campagnola's,  a  few  of  the  genuine  landscape  i!j^ 
be   just   lightly  touched  upon.     The   beautiful  early    landscape    iv^th   a   battleae^. 
castle,    now  or  lately  in    the  possession  of  Mr.  T.  W.   Russell    (reprodactia:  :b  cf 
British   Museum  marked   1 879-5-10-224)  is  in   the  opinion    of  the   writer  a  gean: 
Titian.     The  Vision  of  St.  Eustace^  reproduced  in  the  first  section   of  this  moacp^ 
("The    Earlier    Work    of    Titian*')    from    the    original    in     the     British   Mase;^,  i 
a  noble    and   pathetic    example   of  the   earlier  manner.      Perhaps    the   most  ba^*^' 
of  the   landscape  drawings  still  preserving   something  of  the    Giorgioncsque  iron 
that  with  the  enigmatic  female  figure,  entirely  nude  but  with   the   head  veiled,  asc  tk 
shepherds  sheltering  from  the  noonday  sun,  which  is  in  the  great  collection  at  Chaste^ 
(No.  318  in  Venetian  Exhibition  at  New  Gallery).     Later  than  this  is  the  fine  liacso:'; 
in  the  same  collection  with  a  riderless  horse  crossing  a  stream    (No.  867  in  Yaictr 
Exhibition  at  New  Gallery).    The  well-known  St,  Jerome  here  given  (British  MofCffs.:- 
ascribed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Giovanni  Morelli  to  the  master,  but  the  poor  qEaH" 
of  the  little  round  trees,  and  of  the  background  generally,  is  calculated  to  give  pause  tc  i: 
student.     A  good  example  of  the  later  style,  in  which  the  technique   is  more  that  of  i: 
painter  and  less  that  of  the  draughtsman,  is  the  so-called  Landscape  with  the  Peiiir  t. 
Chatsworth.     But,  faded  though  it  is,  the  finest  extant  drawing  of  the  later  pence  ^^ 
that  here   (p.  78)  for  the  first  time  reproduced  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  owiici 
Professor  Legros,  who  had  the  great  good  fortune  and  good   taste   to  discover  it  b  i 
London  book-shop.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ought  to  be  in  the  Print  Rccb 
at  the  British  Museum.     A  good  instance,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  drawing  which  asx^ 
without   demur   be    left    to   Titian,  though  it   is   a   good   deal    too    late    in   style  ^ 
Domenico  Campagnola,  and    moreover,   much   too   fine    and    sincere    for   that  clc^r. 
facile  adapter  of  other  people's  work,  is    the   beautiful    pastoral    in    the   Albertiti  t 
Vienna  (B.  283),  with  the  shepherd  piping  as  he  leads  his  flock  homewards. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

A  FORMER  monograph,  Armour  in  England^  treated  of  weapons  and 
armour  made  either  in  this  country  or  connected  historically  with  English 
wearers.  The  more  extensive  field  of  foreign  armour  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  wealthy  and  enthusiastic  collectors  is  now  embraced. 

The  enthusiasm  felt  for  armour  is  not  surprising ;  its  interest  is  so 
many-sided.  Not  only  are  collectors  fascinated  by  it,  but  students 
of  history,  artists,  and  antiquaries.  As  mere  decoration  it  appeals  to 
some,  and  finds  a  place  in  their  abodes ;  but  it  is  among  artistic  people 
that  its  more  ardent  admirers  are  found.  Hence  it  is  far  from  rare  to 
find  the  glint  of  arms  and  weapons  lighting  up  the  artist's  walls. 

From  the  artistic  standpoint  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
the  varied  forms  assumed  by  armour  and  weapons  in  obedience  to  the  all- 
powerful  dictates  of  self-preservation,  or  to  the  more  arbitrary  changes  of 
fashion.  To  realise  what  these  changes  mean,  to  appropriate  them  to  the 
scenes  and  episodes  of  history,  belongs  to  the  painter,  sculptor,  and  scenic 
artist.  If  anything  in  art  should  be  accurately  portrayed,  it  is  the  men 
and  the  events  which  make  up  history.  Historic  painting  and  sculpture, 
which  might  live  long  in  art,  may  be  disregarded  by  posterity  owing  to 
the  anachronisms  due  to  neglect  of  this  important  study.  Most  of  the 
changes  were  perhaps  efforts  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  some  accident  in 
the  lists  or  field  of  battle.      To  definitely  track  them  to  their  actual 
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origin,  to  seek  out  the  causes  for  the  singular  and  ceaseless  modifica^jos 
arms  and  armour  have  undergone,  is,  however,  work  only  possible  to  the 
antiquary.     It  is  his  province  to  open  the  door  to  the  artist. 

The  quality  of  the  art  lavished  as  decoration  on  the  gak  suits  of 
princes  and  nobles  is  superb.  In  mediaeval  days  it  was  the  prerogatiTc 
of  the  male  sex,  the  fighting  sex,  to  deck  itself  like  a  game  biid  ia 
gorgeous  plumage  ;  women's  raiment  was  more  subdued.  To  the  mslc, 
no  richness  of  dress  that  ingenuity  could  invent  or  wealth  procurt  las 
denied.  In  preparation  for  those  stately  festivals  when  the  courtier  was 
to  shine  in  the  presence  of  the  fair  sex,  his  sovereign,  and  lus  pern, 
nothing  was  spared.  The  armour  of  parade  intended  for  royal  jouss 
and  tournaments  is  as  sumptuous  as  the  wit  of  man  could  devise,  wiik 
time  and  money  unstinted.  Chasing,  embossing,  engraving,  damascemcg, 
and  gilding  of  the  most  exquisite  quality  were  lavished  up>on  it,  the  desgm, 
and  possibly  the  actual  work,  being  by  the  best  artists  of  the  day.  Tk 
later  suits,  when  cap-a-pie  armour  was  mainly  consecrated  to  festivals  and 
little  regarded  in  battle,  were  especially  loaded  with  decoration.  Besde 
its  excellence  of  design  and  richness  of  ornament,  the  mere  craftsmansbp 
of  the  armour  itself  is  of  a  quality  that  never  can  be  excelled,  and  tb 
modern  counterfeiter,  with  all  his  skill  and  appliances,  is  baffled  in  the 
reproduction  of  tours-de-force^  such  as  the  high-combed  morions  of  Italy 
and  Spain. 

To  study  the  evolution  of  armour  is  like  observing  the  works  or 
nature.  Necessity,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  great  stimulator  of  tk 
inventive  faculty  of  man,  and  no  necessity  is  more  cogent  than  that  d 
self-preservation.  In  the  long  trials  of  skill,  in  which  for  generation 
after  generation  the  armourer  was  pitted  against  the  guilds  concerned  in 
the  production  of  lethal  weapons,  the  means  of  defence  seemed  once  or 
twice  so  entirely  perfected  as  to  defy  the  weapons  of  the  assailants.  Bar 
ere  long,  the  attacking  forces,  gathering  energy,  calling  on  the  ingeniritr 
of  bowyers,  fletchers,  sword-  and  gun -smiths,  seem  again  to  emerge 
triumphant,  armed  with  yet  more  deadly  and  powerful  weapons.  The 
struggle  on  the  one  hand  to  encase  the  man,  like  Achilles,  in  invulner- 
able armour,  and  on  the  other  to  break  down  his  armour  of  proof,  was 
like  that  between  the  gunners  and  naval  architects  to-day,  but  it  lasted 
for  centuries.     It  ended,  as  all  such  struggles  must,  in   the  complex 
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discomfiture  of  the  armourer  ;  the  increasing  use  and  accuracy  of  fire- 
arms finally  reducing  defensive  armour  to  a  costly  incumbrance.  Nature, 
indeed,  seems  to  will  that  all  things,  animate  or  inanimate,  should 
succumb  to  persistent  attack.  Viewed  in  its  true  light,  armour  reveals 
all  the  stages,  and  is  the  very  embodiment  of,  perhaps,  the  most  prolonged 
and  determined  struggle  that  the  development  of  civilisation  has  witnessed. 
It  presents  a  gauge  of  the  extent  and  limitation  of  man's  inventive 
faculties,  in  other  words,  of  his  brain  capacity,  in  the  ages  so-called 
mediaeval. 

Concerning  the  history  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  armour  that  falls  into 
the  possession  of  the  collector,  all  is  speculation,  and  its  very  nationality 
perhaps  matter  of  conjecture.  The  place  whence  it  has  come  is  often 
purposely  concealed  by  the  dealer,  and  a  legend  concocted  to  invest  it 
with  a  higher  market  value.  The  weapon  may  have  played  its  part  in 
the  stern  realities  of  war  ;  the  armour  may  have  saved  its  owner,  or, 
failing  in  the  hour  of  need,  contributed  to  the  deaths  of  those  who  trusted 
to  it.  Little  armour  perished  with  the  wearer.  Next  to  gold  and  silver, 
the  harvest  of  arms  was  the  most  coveted  spoil  of  victory,  and  none 
remained  ungleaned  on  the  battle-field.  What  harvests  such  holocausts 
as  Flodden  Field  must  have  presented,  affording  opportunities  of  refitting 
to  the  man-at-arms,  archer,  hobiler,  billman,  down  to  the  rapacious  camp- 
follower.  Though  etiquette  may  have  hindered  the  squire  of  low  degree 
from  donning  the  full  cap-a-pie  armour  of  the  knight  he  overcame,  no 
doubt  many  a  captor  of  rich  armour  sacrificed  life  to  indulgence  in  the 
dangerous  vanity  of  dressing  beyond  his  station. 

The  historic  and  personal  associations  connected  with  the  arms  and 
weapons  present  at,  and  by  whose  agency  were  enacted,  the  decisive 
battles,  the  most  stirring  incidents  of  history  humanity  can  witness, 
are  not  the  least  of  the  many-sided  interests  of  armour. 

Though  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  vast  number  of  suits,  helmets, 
and  weapons  that  have  come  down  to  us  can  -be  assigned  to  definite 
wearers,  and  most  of  even  these  were  but  the  parade  suits  of  royalty  and 
the  court,  the  few  pieces  of  real  actual  fighting  armour  identified  with 
particular  owners  are  invested  with  extraordinary  interest.  Most  of  these 
owe  their  preservation  to  the  ancient  and  poetic  custom  of  hanging  the 
arms  of  knightly  personages  over  their  tombs,  a  custom  linked  with  the 
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still  older  dedication  of  arms  and  armour  at  the  obsequies  of  the  de^ 
either  by  placing  them  in  the  grave  or  hanging  them  in  the  tcmi^  of 
the  gods.     The  reality  of  the  connection  between  the  pagan  and  Christin 
customs  is  apparent  by  such  incidents  as  that  of  William  of  Touloisc 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  who   dedicated   his    helm,  shield,  and 
weapons  to  St.  Julian,  hanging  them  over  his  shrine  ;  or  that  of  the  Ki^ 
of  France,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Cassel  in  1327,  presented  his  victoric^s 
arms  to  the  neighbouring  church.     The  churches  in  fact  ought  to  krt 
been  the  great  treasure-houses  for  actual  armour,  as  they  are  of  represcHti- 
tions  of  armour  on  monuments  and  brasses.     Unfortunately,  howtrcr, 
the  old  veneration  for  the  person  of  the  dead  which  led  to  the  conKcmioa 
of  the  armour  and  weapons  he  had  actually  used,  hardly  survived  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century.     Cupidity  induced  the  prelate  to  dh& 
them   as   a   perquisite   of  the   burial   function,   as   when   the  Prior  rf 
Westminster  received  ^  1 00  as  ransom  for  the  horse  and  accoutrements  of 
John  of  Eltham  ;  while  the  temptation  natural  to  the  survivor  to  retain  tk 
finely  tempered  weapons  and  armour,  whose  quality  had  been  tested  ia 
the  field,  had  always  to  be  reckoned  with.     This  reluctance  to  sacrifee 
them  is  beautifully  expressed  in  such  ancient  ballads  as    those  on  4e 
death  of  King  Arthur. 

Armour  was  moreover  specially  devised  by  will  to  be  kept  as  heir- 
looms. Grose  in  the  Aniiquities  states  that  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  c 
Warwick  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  left  to  his  son  Richard  by  will  the 
sword  and  coat  of  mail  said  to  belong  to  the  celebrated  Guy,  Earl  <^ 
Warwick,  he  having  received  them  as  an  heir-loom  from  his  ^ther.  Sr 
Thomas  Poynings,  in  1369,  devised  to  his  heir  the  helmet  and  armoc 
which  his  father  devised  to  him.  It  also  became  penal  to  make  avr 
with  armour.  Enactments,  such  as  that  of  1270,  commanded  that  all 
armour  was  to  be  viewed  and  kept  in  safe  keeping  under  good  securitr 
not  to  be  let  go,  for  the  king's  use  at  reasonable  valuation.  The  cust(^, 
which  prevailed  extensively,  of  leaving  the  undertaker  to  provide  property 
helmets  and  arms  .in  place  of  those  the  departed  had  himself  used,  aiso 
tended  to  lessen  the  interest  of  even  the  arms  which  yet  remain.  That  tHc 
helmet  of  Henry  V.  was  provided  by  the  undertaker  is  well  known,  aid 
that  he  continued  to  provide  arms  down  to  Elizabeth*s  time,  is  shoffn 
by  accounts  of  funerals  such  as  of  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  in   1562,  when 
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among  the  items  of  the  undertaker's  bill  are  a  "  cote  of  arms,"  banner 
and  banneroUes,  a  "  helmett  of  stele  gylt  with  fyne  golde,"  with  a  crest 
gilt  and  coloured,  a  "  swerde  with  the  hyltes,  pomell,  chape,  buckle,  and 
pendant,  likewise  gylte,  with  a  gurdle  and  sheathe  of  velvet."  This 
custom  of  substituting  spurious  insignia  at  the  solemn  interment  of  the 
dead  was  set  by  the  Church,  who  consigned  mock  croziers  and  chalices  of 
no  intrinsic  value  to  the  graves  of  even  the  most  exalted  prelates.  But 
of  the  true  and  the  spurious  armour  alike,  time,  rust,  and  above  all, 
changes  of  religious  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  churches,  have  spared 
little  besides  an  occasional  helmet.  The  claims  of  neighbouring  magnates, 
to  the  custody  of  what  they  regard  as  family  relics,  the  temptation  to 
sell,  and  lack  of  interest,  have  further  sadly  reduced  this  residue  within 
the  present  century. 

Yet  neglect  and  depredations  notwithstanding,  the  preservation  of 
nearly  all  the  English  fighting  helms  known,  from  the  time  of  the  Black 
Prince  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  many  swords  of  early  date,  is  due 
to  their  having  been  deposited  in  churches.  Other  magnificent  four- 
teenth and  even  thirteenth  century  swords  owe  their  preservation  to  their 
inclusion  in  the  insignia  of  Municipal  Corporations.  Lincoln,  Bristol, 
Kingston  on  Hull,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Southampton,  Gloucester,  Here- 
ford, Exeter,  Chester,  Coventry,  are  among  the  cities  still  possessing 
these  interesting  relics. 

If  our  national  collections  are  less  imposing  than  those  of  Spain, 
Austria,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  the  enthusiasm  of  wealthy  amateurs 
has  made  this  country  second  to  none  in  the  richness  of  its  private 
collections  of  European  arms  and  armour. 

Of  collections  commenced  and  handed  down  from  the  time  that 
armour  was  still  in  use,  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  Tower 
Armoury.  Its  history  can  be  gathered  from  Lord  Dillon's  paper  in 
the  fifty-first  volume  of  jirch^eologia^  "  Arms  and  Armour  at  West- 
minster, the  Tower,  and  Greenwich."  The  collection  had  its  origin 
in  Henry  VIII. 's  passion  for  arms  and  armour,  which  was  ministered 
to  by  Continental  sovereigns,  especially  Maximilian,  who  shared  this 
taste,  and  with  whom  he  maintained  a  close  friendship.  His  extensive 
array  of  tilting  and  jousting  suits  was  kept  at  Greenwich,  and  an 
inventory  taken  of  them  upon  his  death.     They  were  not  removed  to 
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the  Tower  until  perhaps  1644,  though  the  armoury  there  was  alreaq, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry,  one  of  the  sights  of  London,     The  am? 
stored  at  Westminster  were  probably  removed  to  the  Tower  as  early  c 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.     The  armoury  was  no  doait 
regarded  more  as  an  arsenal  for  use,  than  in  the  light  of  a  collection,  aed 
perhaps  was  drawn  upon  constantly  until  the  Civil  Wars,  when  it  las 
extensively  depleted.     Five  of  the  Greenwich  complete  suits  of  Heary 
VIII.  still  exist,  however,  three  mounted  upon  barded  horses,  as  wdl  s 
other  pieces.     The  collection  becoming  on  its  removal  a  national  oce, 
several  suits  of  distinguished  nobles  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  some  of  tse 
royal  armour  of  the  Stuarts,  were  added.     During  the  present  ccfitcrr 
attempts  to  render  it  more  complete  have  been  made,  by  purdaarg 
examples  of  enriched  foreign  armour,  and  more  especially  of  pieces  illus- 
trating the  armour  of  more  ancient  days.     Many  of  the  latter,  howc^, 
are  now  pronounced  to  be  spurious,  and  none  of  them  are  remarkaUe. 

It  appears  that  the  Tower  collection  has  been  drawn  upon,  at  saoc 
comparatively  recent  period,  for  the  decoration  of  Windsor  Castle.  Sceit 
half-dozen  of  the  richest  suits  are  now  in  the  Guard  Chamber.  Amrai 
in  cases  in  the  north  corridor  is  a  most  extensive  collection  of  magnificc: 
weapons,  many  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  country,  is 
well  as  a  matchless  collection  of  oriental  arms  and  armour,  formed  tot 
large  extent  from  the  collection  at  Carlton  House  and  added  to  by  Ifc 
Majesty. 

The  Museum  of  Artillery  in  the  Rotunda  at  Woolwich  contain  1 
valuable  collection  of  armour  and  weapons,  formed  partly  from  tk 
Tower  collection,  and  by  judicious  purchases.  The  series  of  Gothk 
armour  from  Rhodes  is  very  remarkable.  There  are  also  a  few  piece 
in  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution  not  far  distant,  and  a  small  part  of  tit 
collection  has  been  placed  in  Dover  Castle. 

The  British  Museum  contains  a  limited  but  choice  collection,  chkSr 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Surges,  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  armour,  s 
well  as  its  unrivalled  series  of  antique  arms  and  weapons. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  also  possesses  a  few  interesting  ams 
and  weapons,  besides  collections  deposited  on  loan. 

The  munificent  bequest  of  the  Wallace  Collection  has  put  the  natioB 
in  possession  of  a  superb  series  of  armour  only  rivalled  by  that  in  tb 
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Tower  Armoury.  It  must  unfortunately  remain  inaccessible,  being 
packed  away  in  cases  until  the  rearrangement  of  Manchester  House  is 
completed  ;  consequently  none  of  its  contents  could  be  illustrated.  It 
contains  perhaps  over  1200  specimens,  without  counting  the  Oriental 
arms,  all  of  them  choice  and  some  unsurpassed.  It  is  rich  in  Gothic,  fluted, 
and  highly  decorated  armour,  and  comprises  a  matchless  series  of  swords 
and  other  weapons.  Of  private  collections  in  this  country  that  are 
historic,  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting,  part 
of  it  having  been  in  the  Castle  from  the  days  when  armour  was  in 
constant  use.  Besides  the  few  almost  legendary  pieces,  it  claims  to 
contain  armour  of  Lord  Brooke,  killed  at  Lichfield,  of  Montrose,  the 
target  of  the  Pretender,  and  Cromwell's  helmet. 

Among  the  armour  at  Wilton  House  are  the  superb  suits  of  the 
Dukes  of  Montmorency  and  Bourbon,  captured  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  together  with  the  suit  worn  by  the  Earl,  and 
pictured  in  the  Jacobe  Album.  With  these  are  a  good  number  of  lancers' 
demi-suits  marked  with  the  family  initial.  The  armour  of  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  also  figured  in  the  Jacobe  Album,  yet  remains  in  perfect 
preservation  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Hothfield.  The  collection  at 
Penshurst  Castle  comprises  some  good  armour,  including  helmets  and 
weapons  of  the  Sidneys,  its  former  owners.  Sir  Wheatman  Pearson 
possesses  the  barded  suit  of  fluted  armour  said  to  have  been  worn  by  a 
Talbot  of  Shrewsbury  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Many  other 
ancient  seats  still  contain  family  armour,  either  relics  of  the  Civil  Wars,  as 
at  Littlecote  and  Farleigh  Castle,  or  removed  from  the  neighbouring 
church,  or  discovered  in  some  attic,  vault,  or  even  well,  as  at  Arundel. 

The  Armourers  and  Braziers  Company  possess  one  of  the  Jacobe  suits 
in  their  small  collection  ;  the  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  own  some 
armour ;  and  there  are  a  few  pieces  in  the  United  Service  Museum  in 
Whitehall.  Mr.  Leonard  Brassey  possesses  a  fine  historic  cap-a-pie  suit  of 
the  hereditary  challengers,  the  Dymoke  family.  Some  of  the  Corporation 
Museums,  especially  at  Edinburgh,  comprise  examples  of  armour  and 
weapons. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  nearly  all  the  notable  private  collections  made 
within  the  present  century  have  been  dispersed,  either  on  the  death  of 
their  owners,  or  before.     The  Walpole,  Bernal,  Meyrick,  Londesborough, 
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Shrewsbury,  Coutts-Lindsay,  Brett,  De  Cosson,  and  many  other  coIIcdts 
have  been  scattered  far  and  wide  under  the  hammer.  The  Warwick  isi 
others  have  suffered  severely  by  fire  ;  and  of  collections  made  by  tk  pa 
generation  probably  only  that  of  Lord  Zouche  at  Parham  remains  "mm 

A  great  deal  of  armour  is  absorbed  as  decoration,  not  only  t 
such  stately  homes  of  the  nobility  as  Arundel,  Eaton  Hall,  Hatfeki. 
Knebworth,  but  in  private  houses.  Armour  is  also  hidden  awiy  i: 
small  and  unknown  collections,  like  two  in  the  writer's  family,  m: 
would  well  repay  careful  examination.  But  undoubtedly  the  ride 
treasures  are  in  the  collections  of  wealthy  amateurs,  like  Mr.  Di*^: 
Currie,  Sir  Noel  Paton,  and  above  all  in  those  of  members  of  tbe 
Kernoozer's  Club.  It  is  impossible  to  convey,  in  a  slight  sketch,  a; 
adequate  idea  of  the  wealth  of  armour  in  the  country,  the  real  cxtar  of 
which  is  as  yet  only  to  be  surmised  ;  but  in  spite  of  sales  it  is  doubtks 
increasing  yearly. 

The  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that,  of  all  this  mass  of  armour,  Ttrr 
little  has  been  made  in  England.  By  far  the  larger  part  was  uviea: 
certainly  made  in  Germany,  a  country  devoted  to  metal-working  fe 
the  earliest  periods  of  its  history. 

The  first  dawning  of  anything  like  European  reputation  for  the  pK- 
duction  of  arms  and  armour,  since  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Effljit 
was  achieved  by  Germany.  Owing  to  its  political  constitution,  b1 
perhaps  extent  and  population,  its  towns  were  more  enterpriang  s 
mediaeval  ages  than  ours,  and  acquired  a  name  for  particular  mar-- 
factures  at  a  relatively  early  period.  The  necessity  the  trading  toi^s 
were  under  of  arming  their  citizens  to  defend  their  freedom  and  privilege 
amidst  the  semi  -  independent  princelings  and  nobles  who  kept  anwi 
retainers  and  combined  to  levy  blackmail,  induced  many  to  take  uptK 
manufacture  of  arms  in  self-defence,  for  which  they  afterwards  sougk  s 
market  among  neighbours  and  abroad.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  ^ 
St.  Louis  bore  a  German  sword  to  the  Crusades,  the  names  of  Col(^ 
Passau,  Heilbronn  appear  almost  simultaneously  as  seats  famous  fori 
production  of  lethal  weapons.  Cologne  soon  assumed  the  ascendency,^ 
least  in  English  eyes,  for  its  weapons  are  spoken  of  with  respect  in  nas» 
an  early  ballad.  Thus  the  batde  of  Otterbourne  is  fought  **  with  swof^ 
of  fyne  CoUayne,"  and  King  Arthur's  sword  hails  from  Cologne :— 
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For  all  of  Coleyne  was  the  blayde 
And  all  the  hike  of  precious  stone. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  having  sent  for  armour  out  of  Germany  proves 
that  its  armour  was  already  regarded  as  of  superior  excellence  in  the  time 
of  Richard  II.  German  armour  might  have  been  used  more  largely  in 
England  and  at  an  earlier  period,  but  for  want  of  sympathy,  perhaps 
inherited  from  the  Crusades.  These,  which  knitted  so  many  of  the 
races  of  Europe  into  close  contact,  happened  not  to  promote  any 
camaraderie  between  Germany  and  ourselves.  Their  Crusades  were 
undertaken  independently,  or  were  ill-timed  relatively  to  ours.  The 
unfortunate  differences  between  Richard  and  the  Archduke  of  Austria, 
which  drained  our  country  of  so  much  gold  and  silver  that  even  the 
chalices  were  melted,  rendered  Germany  unpopular,  and  the  feeling  was 
not  improved  by  the  further  great  loss  of  treasure  on  the  abortive 
election  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  as  Emperor.  Princely  intermarriages 
were  unable  to  effect  a  union  of  hearts,  for  the  Kings  of  AJmayne  never 
come  out  well  in  contemporary  poetry.  Nor  was  the  perpetual  presence 
of  enterprising  Hansa  merchants  in  factories,  such  as  the  London  Stele- 
yard,  calculated  to  promote  good  feeling,  though  introducing  a  large 
bulk  of  German  goods  into  the  country.  Steel,  itself  a  German  word, 
was  certainly  amongst  the  imports,  probably  not  only  as  a  raw  product, 
but  manufactured  into  articles  such  as  the  "  Colleyne  clowystes "  and 
"Cullen  cleavers,"  and  possibly  sometimes  defensive  armour  as  well. 
Until  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  the  differences  between  the 
military  equipment  of  Germany  and  England  is  more  marked  than 
between  that  of  England  and  France,  which  country  with  the  Netherlands 
formed  a  natural  barrier  that  only  strong  common  interests  would 
effectively  bridge.  When  bonds  of  trade  began  to  knit  peoples  together, 
German  armour,  from  its  excellent  quality,  divided  the  market  of  the 
world  with  Italy.  The  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  opened  the  English 
market  wide  to  it,  his  ambition  to  again  dismember  France,  his  alliance 
with  Maximilian  and  relationship  to  Charles  V.  leading  to  distinct 
rapfrochements.  Natural  inclination  and  political  necessity  strongly 
biassed  him  in  favour  of  his  wife's  kinsmen,  until  his  unhappy  divorce 
left  him  isolated. 

Italy  vied  with  Germany  in  the  production  of  armour,  Milan  taking 
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the  lead.     Matthew  of  Paris  heard,  in  1237,  from  a  credible  Italiaa'js: 
Milan  and  its  dependencies  could  turn  out  6ocx)  men  on  iron-dad  hoHi 
An  item  in  the  inventory  of  Louis  Hutih,  1316,  is  *'2  hauba^cs 
Lombardi";    and   that    of  Humphrey  de   Bohun,  in  1322,  mat jc: 
Bologna  "  un    haubergeon  qu'est    apele    Bolioun."      Italian  anncin^ 
were  established   in    Paris  as  early   as   1332.     Ancient  Britii  kt 
abound  in  references  to  Myllan  and  Myllen  steel.     The  Earl  of  Dsrh, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.,  sent  to  procure  armour  from  Sir  GaleaSjDtkca 
Milan,  and  when  he  had  selected  all  he  wished  for  in  plated  and  u. 
armour,  the  Lord  of  Milan  ordered  four  of  the  best  armourers  in  Mi 
to  accompany  the  knight  to  England.     In  the  fifteenth  century  MihiifB 
able,  after  the  battle  of  Macado  in  1427,  to  furnish  within  afewdapfc: 
suits  of  armour  for  cavalry  and  2000  for  infantry.     At  a  great  SpaiiS 
tournament  held  in   1434,  only  Italian  armour  and  weapons  vtrt  pc- 
mitted.     Louis  XI.  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  settled  Italian  armosftrj 
in   their   dominions.     This   king   seized  in    148 1    a  heavy  convoy  ci 
cuirasses,  sallads,  etc.,  packed  in  cotton  to  prevent  them  rattlli^  s- 
imitating  bales  of  silk,  on  the  way  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  givii^  tie 
to  John  Doyac  as  a  reward  for  their  discovery.     Monstrelet  mentions  fa 
the  Milanese  gave  corselets  and  other  armour  to  the  Swiss,  with  the  te 
promises,   before   the   battle  of  Marignano.      Henry  VIII.  kept  100c 
Myllen  swords  for  the  tourney  in  the  Tower,  and  sent  to  MUac^ 
purchase  5000  suits  of  '*  almain  rivets."     The  most  eloquent  tesDOoey 
to  the  excellence  of  Milanese  arms  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  page '^ 
Brantome,  a  very  keen  observer  on  all  matters  military.     Milan  fun» 
the  finest  engraved   and    most    elegant    corselets  for   homms  dc  P^ 
"  tant  de  M.   de   Strozzi    que   de  -  Brissac."       "  Ce   genre  de  cuirs 
legere   eut  la  plus  grande  vogue  a  la  cour  de   France";  and  *'<»! 
approuvoit  fort  les  corselets  graves  de  Milan  et  ne  trouvoit  point  que B"- 
armoriers  parvinssent  a  la  mesme  perfection,  non  plus  qu  aux  monoff 
Strozzi,  insisting  that  his  armaments  should  be  Milanese,  **pnavi^^ 
quasy  contraignit  tous  ses  capitaines  de  n'avoir  plus  autres  armes,  ^ 
harquebuses,  fourniments,  que  corselets  de  Milan  "  :  while  Guise  wisni 
his  infantry  to  be  armed  not  with  muskets,  but  good  harquebuzes 
Milan — "de  bonne  trampe  pour  ne  crever."       Milanese  armourers, ii^ 
the  Gambertis,  were  enticed  to  Paris  ;  Pompee  a  Milanese  wasselecta*^' 


Plate  II. — A  Marauder  of  the  "Bandes  de  Picardie 
In  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Sullivan. 
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teach  the  King  fencing,  and  Maistre  Gaspar  de  Milan  is  pronounced  "  le 
meilleur  forgeur  qui  jamais  eut."  Brantome  further  describes  the  troops 
on  their  way  to  relieve  Malta,  "  portant  sa  belle  harquebuze  et  son  beau 
fourniment  de  Milan,"  and  adds,  "  car  nous  avions  passe  par  Milan,  ou 
nous  nous  estions  accommodez  d'habillements  et  d'armes  si  superbement 
qu'on  ne  scavait  pour  quelz  nous  prendre,  ou  pour  gentilshommes, 
soldats,  ou  pour  princes,  tant  nous  foisoit  beau  veoir." 

Florence  became  later  a  great  rival  of  Milan,  and  we  find  Wolsey 
negotiating  with  a  Florentine  for  "  2000  complete  harness  of  Almayne 
rivettes  at  i6s.  per  set."  Brescia  was  famed  for  its  steel,  and  probably 
supplied  the  vast  requirements  of  Venice,  whose  arsenals  contained,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  arms  for  800,000  combatants.  Henry  VIII. 
requested  permission  from  the  Doge  of  Venice,  in  1 544,  to  purchase  1 500 
Brescian  harquebuses,  and  over  1000  suits  of  horse  and  foot-armour. 
Pisa,  Lucca,  Mantua,  Verona,  Pistoja  also  produced  armour  and  weapons 
of  high  quality. 

Spain,  with  the  most  abundant  and  accessible  supplies  of  the  finest 
iron  ores  in  the  world,  celebrated  for  its  weapons  from  the  time  of  the 
Punic  wars,  and  with  the  immeasurable  advantage  of  commanding  the 
services  of  the  Moorish  steel-workers  who  were  masters  of  the  armourer's 
craft,  ought  to  have  maintained  the  first  rank  as  armourers  of  the  world. 
It  probably  did  for  centuries  supply  its  own  requirements.  We  find 
the  Spanish  warrior  under  James  of  Arragon,  1230,  sheathed  horse  and 
man  in  mail,  with  his  quilted  perpunio  or  pourpoint  beneath,  and  the 
iron  gonio  or  breast-plate  above  ;  the  iron  greaves  and  shoes,  helmet  and 
shield.  Thus  equipped,  the  Christian  rode  down  the  Moslem  by  superior 
weight  of  man,  horse,  and  arms,  the  Moors  dispensing  with  pourpoint 
and  breast-plate,  and  riding  unarmoured  horses.  The  helmets  were  of 
Zaragossa  steel,  and  James's  *'  very  good  sword,  lucky  to  those  who 
handled  it,"  was  from  Monzon  and  called  Tizo,  as  the  more  celebrated 
sword  of  the  Cid  was  called  Tizona.  The  most  dreaded  weapon,  how- 
ever, at  this  time,  was  the  windlass  cross-bow,  whose  bearers  were 
mounted  and  carried  large  shields. 

Little  of  the  Moorish  armourer's  work  has  come  down,  though  they 
worked  steel  extensively  in  Toledo  and  Seville.  No  Hispano-moresque 
swords  exist  of  earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  century,  and  these  have 
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richly -worked  hilts  in  the  Arab  taste.  A  few  Moorish  helmets  r. 
preserved,  also  of  the  fifteenth  century,  two  of  which,  atmbutai: 
Boabdil,  are  in  the  Madrid  armoury,  and  are  also  richly  decorated  ini 
Arab  manner.  The  fame  of  Moorish  armour  is  preserved  in  the  wcri 
Morion  and  Morris  pike.  The  famed  swords  of  Toledo  did  not  ok- 
renown  until  the  Renaissance,  and  were  not  produced  after  the  spc- 
teenth  century.  Real  Spanish  armour  appears  very  clumsy,  and  probr . 
little,  if  any,  was  made  much  after  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  Oxt 
the  latest  suits  in  the  armoury  at  Madrid  is  late  Gothic  in  feeling,  rii 
tilting  helm  of  Henry  VII.,  and  marked  with  the  poin^on  of  the  dtrr 
Valencia. 

France  is  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  England  in  rcgari : 
armour,  for  no  city  in  it  ever  established  any  permanent  reputatioc  is: 
seat  of  manufacture.  Louis  X.  had  a  Toulouse  sword — Louis  Hun:i 
inventory  comprises  mail  from  Chambly.  Metz,  Pignerol,  Abberilk:^ 
mentioned  by  Brantome  as  producing  armour  inferior  to  Iiiia: 
Froissart  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  excellence  of  Bordeaux  weapons,  isit^: 
the  time  when  Bordeaux  was  English.  The  same  is  true  of  the  LiDOge 
steel.  But  Paris  must  after  all  have  been  the  metropolis  of  Frsofi 
armourers.  The  description  by  Froissart  of  the  battle  of  RoscbeceK. 
fought  in  1382,  where  the  hammering  on  the  helmets  of  thecomhaiaas 
made  a  noise  that  could  not  have  been  exceeded  if  all  the  armouicsx 
Paris  and  Brussels  had  been  there  working  at  their  trade,  shows  that  ths 
cities  were  great  centres  for  the  production  of  armour.  The  name* 
very  few  French  armourers  have  escaped  oblivion,  however ;  and  hs^ 
workmen  were  employed  in  France  from  at  least  the  time  of  Louis  .u 
Some  beautifully  decorated  French  armour  exists,  chiefly  early  sc«s- 
teenth  century,  but  in  France,  as  in  England,  most  of  the  armour  «^ 
probably  obtained  from  Italy  and  Germany,  when  once  the  superiorii)^' 
their  work  was  definitely  established. 

Netherlandish  armour  was  always  in  high  repute,  and  some  ot  ^ 
Brussels  armourers  achieved  European  fame.  It  even  set  the  fashiff- 
as  we  read  that  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  1353,  provided  himself  with  ''^^ 

m 

complete  of  Flanderis  makyng  of  the  new  turn  for  j^20."  Very  ^^' 
specimens  that  can  be  identified  as  Belgian  or  Flemish  exist,  howe\'er,c 
collections. 


II 


CHAIN  MAIL 

The  immense  antiquity  of  chain  mail,  and  that  it  originated  in  the  East, 
are  the  two  facts  beyond  dispute  in  its  history.  Its  iSne-linked  structure 
exposes,  however,  the  maximum  surface  of  the  perishable  iron  to  atmo- 
spheric decay,  and  hence  few  specimens  of  great  antiquity  are  known. 
The  two  shapeless  masses  of  iron  rust  in  the  British  Museum,  brought  from 
Nineveh  by  Layard,  only  reveal  on  close  examination  that  they  were  once 
supple  and  glittering  coats  of  mail.  Whether  these  are  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Nineveh  of  Sennacherib  or  to  the  Sassanian  period,  they  equally  claim 
to  be  the  oldest  actual  relics  of  chain  mail  in  existence.  The  jackets 
sculptured  on  the  Trajan  column  are  unusually  faithful  and  realistic 
renderings  of  chain-mail  armour,  for  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  minute  and  complicated  repetitions  of  form  into 
which  the  links  of  mail  group  themselves  are  generally  evaded  by  a 
variety  of  conventional  ways  of  expressing  its  texture. 

The  wearers  of  mail  were  nomadic  horse — Persian,  Parthian,  and 
Scythian,  and  inhabited  a  belt  stretching  obliquely  from  the  Caspian  in 
the  direction  of  Scandinavia,  the  mysterious  and  imperfectly  known 
amber  trade  perhaps  keeping  these  peoples  in  touch.  The  Viking  became 
acquainted  with  mail  and  brought  a  knowledge  of  it  to  Western  Europe  ; 
his  descendants  wore  it  in  their  expeditions  to  the  East,  completing  the 
circle  when  the  mail-clad  Crusaders  under  Coeur  de  Lion  met  the  mail- 
clad  horse  in  alliance  with  the  Saracens  on  the  plains  of  Ascalon.  Coats 
of  Eastern  mail  called  gasigans,  as  told  by  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,  formed 
part  of  the  spoils  of  victory  taken  by  Richard,  especially  on  the  capture 
of  the  great  caravan  near  Galatin  in  1192. 

B 
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Although  an  immense  quantity  of  mail  exists  in  collections  at  Hok 
and  abroad,  it  can  as  yet  neither  be  dated  nor  located  upon  its  intiiisss 
structure.  The  links  of  the  Viking  suits  discovered  in  the  peat  monses 
of  Denmark  are  as  carefully  formed  as  those  from  Persia  or  India  of  tk 
present  century.  The  fashion  of  the  garment  is  the  only  guide,  hi 
whether  the  mail  is  of  the  period  of  the  garment,  or  older  material  mai 
up,  cannot  be  determined.  It  continued  to  be  used  in  the  West  until  th: 
seventeenth  century,  and  to  a  much  later  time  in  Eastern  Europe ;  ak 
it  is  probable  that  no  scrap  of  such  a  costly  material  T^as  ever  disordec 
It  was  not  passed  on  and  absorbed  by  foot  soldiers,  who  seem  rardy  x 
have  cared  to  use  it. 

The  Norman  hauberk  did  not  open  down  the  front,  but  was  drni 
over  the  head  by  the  attendants  just  before  the  engagement  comimiKa:= 
Wace  relates  that  Duke  William's  maU  was  drawn  on  wrong  side  in  tit"^ 
in  sight  of  the  English.     The  Norman  Duke  is  the   only  person  rcpR- 
sented  with  leggings  of  mail  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and  to  the  abstsc 
of  these  Harold's  death  and  the  fate  of  the  day  were  direcdy  due    Ifc 
first  wound  was  the  turning-point  of  the  battle,  twenty  Norman  knigi^ 
breaking  in  and  securing   the    standard.     An  armed   man,  says  Wacc 
struck  him  on  the  ventaille  of  the  helmet  and  beat  him  to  the  grouni 
and  as  he  sought  to  recover  himself  a  knight  beat  him  down  again,  cutdrg 
him  on  the  thick  of  the  thigh  to  the  bone.      Girth  and  Leofwinc  fdl  :i 
this  onset.     The  manner  of  a  death .  which  sealed  the  fate  of  Enalan: 
must   have    made  a  deep   impression   on   the   victors,    and    thcncetcci 
mail  chausses  became  an  essential  part  of  the  knight*s  equipment.    Ta^: 
any   genuine    specimens   of  either    the    sleeveless    or    the    long-slec^ 
hauberks  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  or  even  the  thirteenth  century  lur: 
been  handed  down,  is  improbable.     Many  mail  suits,  however,  have  bee: 
acquired  in  the  belief  that  they  were  European,  and  of  great  antiquity,  t:* 
the  disappointment  of  their  owners,  like  those  adorning  the  Hall  of  tk 
Middle  Temple,  which  are  modern  Persian.     One  of  the  oldest,  pcrhars, 
is  that  said  to  have  been  found  in  making  a  road  in  Phoenix  Parki 
1876,  and  alluded  to  in  Armour  in  England.    The  oft-repeated  statcnKC 
that  it  was  found  associated  with  a  silver  badge  of  the  O'Neills  has  bee: 
ascertained  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Longfield,  F.S.A.,  to  be  baseless,  the  h^ 
having  been  purloined  from  the  ancient  harp  in  Trinity  Collie,  Dubfr, 
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>ti  which  it  is  now  replaced.  The  hauberk,  now  in  the  writer's  possession, 
s  of  large  size  and  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs,  with  short  sleeves, 
nd  is  exquisitely  made.     Mail  shirts,  sleeves,  etc.,  of  later  date  than  the 


Fic.  \.— Mail haubtrk  from  Simgaglia.     Sir  Noei  Paton'i  CollKtisit. 

irteenth  century  are  far  from  uncommon,  and  are  represented  in  every 
lection.  By  the  kindness  of  Sir  Noel  Paton  a  most  perfect  fourteenth 
itury  specimen  is  illustrated.  It  is  close  fitting,  and  was  exhibited  in 
80,  and  described  by  Burgess  as  "  one  of  the  few  coats  of  mail  which 
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have  any  decided  history."     In  Meyrick's  Critical  Enquiry  wc  are  tcu 
that  "it  had  been  purchased  by  a  Jew  from  an  ancient  family  at  Siniga^ 
near   Bologna,   in  whose   possession  it  had    been   beyond  any  of  tis 
records.*'     A  note  further  informs  us  that  "the  Jew  bought  it  by  ik 
ounce  and  paid  for  it  forty  guineas."     Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  observes tbi 
it  corresponds  to  the  coat  of  mail  on  the  statue  of  Bernabo  \lscofL!:i: 
Milan.     It  may  be  described  as  a  single  coat  of  mail  with  no  slits  ani  y 
reinforcement.     It  measures  2  feet  9  inches  from  the  top  of  the  cck 
and  has  sleeves  which  are  10  inches  long  from  the  armpit.    "It  is  Tic 
at  the  bottom  than  at  the  waist,  two  gussets  being  inserted  for  this  pcrpc^ 
The  rings  average  a  good  half-inch  in  their  interior  diameter;  hatfr. 
riveted  and  half  are  continuous,  the  latter  have  a  pear-like  sectwitt 
rounded  parts  being  on  the   inside  circumference.     The  riveted  lif 
appear  to  have  been  made  of  circular  wire,   but  have  become  flfc 
flattened,  probably  by  wear.     The  rivets  are  of  the  pyramid  sb^k 
those  of  the  Dublin  coat  of  mail,  but  much  bolder  and  larger,  ftiu 
a  row  of  brass  rings  round  the  neck,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
sleeves  are  finished  by  Vandykes,  also  in  brass  rings,  riveted 
This  is  probably  the  finest  coat  of  mail  that  has  come  down  to  us.*  • 
of  the  figures  guarding  the  Maximilian  cenotaph  wears  a  precisdyai 
hauberk.     Italian  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  show  that  the  custoai 
finishing  off  mail  defences  with  several  rows  of  brass  links,  to  fom  ios: 
sort  of  scolloped  edging,  was  universal  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  ^*- 
sixteenth    centuries.       French    and    English    monuments   and  m^^ 
scripts    prove    that    this    custom    extended   to    Western    Europe, '" 
scolloped  edge  commonly  showing  over  the  tassets  from  beneath  c: 
pourpoint. 

Vestiges  of  the  camail  are  found  on  fourteenth  century  bassinets  i£ 
as  they  are  seen  in  the  conical  helmets  from  Nineveh  and  on  the  Its 
column.  The  standing  collar  or  gorget  superseded  it.  Fig.  2  reprod*^ 
a  perfect  specimen  belonging  to  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution  ^ 
Woolwich,  of  exquisite  work,  with  the  links  round  the  throat  rcintor:s 
or  doubled.  Though  gorgets  of  plate  were  introduced  as  early  as  13? 
many  still  preferred  to  wear  the  mail,  so  that  they  continued  mcit « 
less  in  use  for  two  centuries  longer.  Mail  was  generally  worn  bnp 
In  the  fourteenth  century  Anturs  of  Arthur  we  read  : 
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His  tnayles  were  myJke  quyte,  enclawet  full  clene 
His  stede  trappet  with  that  ilke,  as  true  men  me  told. 

An  early  fourteenth  century  stanza,  the  39th  of  the  "  Armynge  of  King 
Arthur,"  suggests  that  the  surcoat  over  mail  was  to  keep  off  rain  and 
not  sun.  The  colour  green  was  almost  universally  used  from  the  reign 
of  King  John. 

With  scharfe  weppun  and  schene 

Gay  gownes  of  grene 

To  hold  theyr  armour  clene 

And  werre  it  from  the  wette. 

For  a  brief  period  in  the  sixteenth  century,  mail  was  again  worn 


Fig.  1. — Standard  Collar  of  Mail.     Royal  Artillery  InsHtutioii. 

without  plate  armour.  The  custom  was  revived  in  Italy  when  assassin- 
ation was  rife,  and  is  seen  in  portraits  of  Italian  noblemen  in  the  National 
Gallery. 

The  costume  of  the  unfortunate  Wyatt  on  his  rebellion  is  described 
in  the  chronicles  of  Jane  and  Queen  Mary  as  "a  shert  of  mayll  with 
sieves,  very  fayre  and  thereon  a  velvet  cassoke  and  an  yellowe  lace  with 
the  windelesse  of  his  dag  hanging  thereon,  and  a  paire  of  botes  and 
spurres  on  his  legges ;  on  his  hedd  he  had  a  faire  hat  of  velvet  with 
broade  bonne-work  lace  about  it."  Soon  after  a  "shippe  laden  with 
shertes  of  mayll "  was  brought  in  by  Strangwyshe  the  Rover,  "  who  came 
from  the  French  king  and    submitted   to  the  Queen's   mercy."     The 
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celebrated  duel  between  Jarnac  and  La  Chateigneraye  was  fought  in  fe 
of  mail. 

In  the  Scottish  wars  of  Edward  I.   it  was   a   common  saying  tt 
"  arrows  can  penetrate  the  hardest  mail "  ;    and  more  efficient  anxr 
had    to   be   devised.     Simon   de   Montfort,   standing   like  a  tower  i:^ 
wielding  his  sword  with  both  hands,  was  pierced   in  the  back  by  a  m 
soldier  who  lifted  up  his  mail.     The  hero  died  with  "  Dieu  merd''  oab 
lips  ;    not  the  only  victim  who  met  his  death    in   this  manner.    Tat 
change  in  the  fashion  of  armour  was  hastened    by  such  events.  Tk 
process  has  already  been  traced  :    it  began  at  the   knee-caf)s,  whidi  itn: 
covered  by  plates  called  poleyns.     Three  actual   and   perfectly  unics 
specimens  of  these,  belonging  to  Sir  Noel  Paton,  show  that  they  wt:? 
not  laid  upon  or  over  the  mail,  but  replaced  it,  as  represented  in  m«L- 
mental   effigies.     One  pair  with  parallel   sides    is    finely  embossed  icc 
vandyked,   closely  resembling  those  of  some    early    fourteenth  cerrr. 
effigies.     A  globose  example  formed  of  three   articulated  plates  is  sl. 
more  interesting,  having  been  richly  damascened  with  an  arabesque  dcggf. 
worked  in  thin  brass  lines,  the  field  being  delicately  and  dosely  cros- 
hatched    with    incised   lines.       The   really    remarkable    and  unexpectcc 
surface   decoration   this  discloses  explains  the  nature,   and  confirms  tk 
accuracy,  of  certain  fourteenth  century  representations  of  black  ann-x: 
covered  with  fine  gold  arabesques.     The  cross-hatching  served  to  iton: 
the  black  pigment,  and  gave  a  dark  cast  to  the  steel  surface,  enhana< 
the  value  of  the  delicate  brass  inlay. 

The  process  of  reinforcing  the  mail  defence  was  continued,  as  we  bn 
seen,  until  it  was  entirely  cased  with  an  outer  shell  of  plate.  A  quiit:: 
coat  was  worn  beneath  the  mail,  if  not  a  second  one  between  the  mail  r: 
plate  armour.  These  multiplied  defences  must  have  made  active  figWr: 
difficult  and  most  fatiguing,  and  were  discarded  so  soon  as  a  light  armor 
of  fine  steely  quality,  and  without  crevices,  was  procurable. 


Ill 
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Plate  armour  reached  the  perfection  of  workmanship  in  the  second  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  At  no  period  was  it  so  light,  yet  impervious,  with 
curves  and  angles  so  admirably  directed  to  deflect  the  impact  of  sword 
or  lance,  and  articulations  so  skilfully  devised  to  mitigate  the  restraint 
on  freedom  of  movement  necessarily  imposed  by  a  sheathing  of  steel. 
Never  was  armour  so  closely  fitted  to  the  contour  of  the  body,  and  thus 
so  elegant,  so  easily  and  therefore  so  constantly  worn.  This,  the 
so-called  "  Gothic  Armour,"  is  the  cynosure  of  collectors,  and  is  so 
rarely  to  be  obtained  that  a  fairly  perfect  cap-a-pie  suit  may  command 
some  ^2000. 

This  Gothic  armour  is  the  armour  of  the  Van  Eycks  and  Memling, 
of  Perugino  and  Leonardo,  and  of  the  earlier  works  of  Albert  Diirer. 
The  sumptuously  illuminated  French  and  English  manuscripts  of  the 
fifteenth  century  depict  it  in  use  in  every  vicissitude  of  war  or  combat, 
by  sea  and  land,  on  horse  and  foot,  and  testify  how  little  it  impeded  the 
freedom  of  action  of  the  wearer.  They  show  that  it  was  rarely  concealed 
in  campaigning  by  any  textile  garment,  and  also  that  when  worn  by 
prince  or  noble,  it  might  be  gilded,  entirely  or  partially,  even  almost 
fantastically.  Thus  the  upper  half  may  be  gilt,  and  the  nether  limbs  left 
burnished  steel ;  or  these  gilt  and  the  body  steel ;  but  more  often  the 
alternate  plates  of  the  articulated  breast  and  back  defences,  the  arms,  or 
the  elbow  and  knee  pieces,  are  gilt,  while  the  rest  presents  the  normal 
sheeny  surface  of  steel. 

The  general  characteristics  of  Gothic  armour  have  been  described  in 
jlrmour  in  England^  illustrated  in  Fig.  19,  by  the  fine  and  accurately 
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modelled  suit  of  the  Beauchamp  effigy  at  Warwick.     Though  many  fc 
suits  have  been  brought  to  this  country  from  abroad,  none  are  in  any  w-y 
connected  with  English  wearers,  and  none  could   therefore  be  illustraitc 
in  the  former  monograph.     It  seems  incredible  that  nothing  should  hrc 
been  preserved  either  of  the  weapons  or  armour    with  which  the  bn; 
struggle  for  supremacy  in   France  was  maintained  during  the  mmrq 
and  rule  of  a  king,  too  studious  and  placable  for  days  when  his  turbulr: 
subjects  cared  only  for  war.     Of  the  armour  and  weap>ons  of  the  thoieaDi 
of  men-at-arms  who  fell  victims  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  dircc 
outcome  of  the  disappointing  issue  of  the  French  '^^ars,  and  so  annitib:- 
ing   to  English  art,  perhaps  but  a  helmet   and  a  few  weapons  rerrin 
The  extermination  of  the  old  nobility ;  the  completeness  of  the  dus^ 
in  habit  and  thought  introduced  into  this  country   by  the  Renaksancc 
affecting  alike  art,  literature,  and  costume  ;  the  change  in  religion,  tk 
revolution  in  the  science  of  warfare,  and  the  absolute  centralisatior.  ft* 
the  ambitious  and  luxurious  nobility  in  the  court  or  camp  of  Henry  YHL 
together  with  that  vainglorious  and  wealthy  despot's  passion  for  extnTa- 
gant  dress,  novelty  and  pomp,  combined  to  break  most  effectually  with 
the  past  and  to  render  all  Gothic  armour  mere  obsolete  lumber.    Con- 
temporary pictures  of  Henry  VIII. 's  proceedings,  esp>ecially  of  his  meetr^ 
with  Maximilian,  in  which  the  English  retinue  is  equipped  in  the  net 
closed  armet  while  Germans  wear  the  old  visored  sallad,  as  well  as  the 
accounts  of  his  forces  and  his  purchases  of  arms,  convince  us  that  out-of- 
date  armour  and  weapons,  even  if  still  serviceable,  were  no  longer,  ^ 
heretofore,  passed  on  to  the  lower  ranks  of  retainers.      Hall  relates  ci 
the  muster  of  the  city  bands  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Henry  VIII.  that 
"  all  were  put  aside  who  had  Jackes,  coates  of  plate,  coates  of  mail,  a:^ 
bryganders,  and  appointed  none  but  such  as  had  whyte  harness,  cxcepi 
such  as  should  bear  the  morish  pykes,  which  had  no  harness  but  skulks." 
The  destruction  of  obsolete  armour  in  this  reign  must  have  been  very 
complete,  for  no  suits  of  the  Gothic  armour  worn  down   to  this  date 
by   the   fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the  courtiers  of  Henry  have  beo 
preserved. 

France  and  the  Low  Countries  have  been  swept  nearly  as  bare,  any- 
thing that  might  have  been  spared  by  former  ages  having  been  finaEy 
destroyed   when   the   houses    of  the    nobility  were    gutted    during  the 


Plate    III, — Half  Suit,  engraved  and  parcel-gilt. 
Collection  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
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Revolution.  In  more  conservative  Italy  and  Spain  a  few  Gothic  suits 
have  escaped  destruction,  and  though  the  Art  Renaissance  of  the  one, 
and  wealth  and  pride  of  the  other,  were  inimical  to  the  preservation  of 
obsolete  arms,  yet  probably  some  few  specimens  have  passed  from  the 
hands  of  private  possessors  into  those  of  wealthy  amateurs  of  France  and 
England.  Germany,  however,  has  ever  been  the  inexhaustible  treasure- 
house  whence  Gothic  arms  and  armour  have  leaked  from  the  hands  of 
private  possessors  into  those  of  collectors.  In  Germany  even  the  trading 
towns  had  clung  to  their  ancient  buildings,  walls,  and  traditions,  and  in 
many  of  the  old  Town  Halls  the  furniture,  arms,  and  weapons  of  the 
civic  guards,  and  the  old  implements  of  punishment  and  torture,  are  still 
preserved.  The  innumerable  feudal  castles  of  the  lesser  nobility  have  to 
a  yet  greater  extent  preserved  the  belongings  of  their  ancient  occupants, 
who  clung  to  their  titles,  heraldry,  arms,  and  weapons  as  symbols  of 
vanishing  rights  and  power,  and  of  ancient  pretensions  and  privileges,  so 
out  of  harmony  with  the  world  beyond.  The  ubiquitous  and  assiduous 
dealer  has  long  found  in  them  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  arms  and 
weapons,  whence  to  obtain  the  bulk  of  those  he  disposed  of 

In  addition,  some  important  stores  of  Gothic  armour  have  been  dis- 
gorged from  the  Levant,  trophies  of  the  incessant  wars  maintained  by  the 
Turks  against  Christendom.  A  large  quantity  existed  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  story  goes  that  a  ship,  some  fifty  years  ago,  was  actually  freighted 
to  Genoa  with  old  armour  as  ballast.  The  indefatigable  dealer  Pratt  of 
New  Bond  Street  became  possessed  of  some  of  this  armour,  which  he 
made  up  into  suits  in  the  best  way  he  could,  restoring  but  too  liberally 
the  parts  that  were  missing.  The  suit  illustrated,  Fig.  3,  is  in  Lord 
Zouche's  collection  at  Parham,  where  it  is  catalogued  as  from  the  Church 
of  Irene  at  Constantinople  :  it  no  doubt  formed  part  of  this  consignment. 
The  head-piece,  an  Italian  sallad,  is  of  later  date,  while  the  remainder, 
though  so  beautiful  in  form,  does  not  appear  to  be  either  entirely  homo- 
geneous or  complete.  Other  suits  in  Lord  Zouche*s  extensive  collection 
are  from  the  same  source.  Another  much  smaller  series  of  Gothic  armour 
was  brought  to  England  from  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  and  most  fortunately 
did  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  any  dealer,  and  is  thus  in  an  abso- 
lutely trustworthy  condition,  the  very  rust  not  having  been  removed. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  pieces,  approximately  of  one  date,  many  of 


particular  elegance 
and  the  examples  ■ 


By  the  kindr 
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pie  suits  are  illustrated.     The  first,  Figs,  4  and  5,  is  German  work  of 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 


5- — Gothic  Armour.      Said  to  be  from  an  old  maniio 
Front  and  Back  views.      Sir  Noe'l  Pato^i  Col/ectioi 


Sir  Noel  observes   that    "  the  upper  part  oi  the  suit  especially  is 
remarkable  for  its  perfect  condition,  the  original  straps  being  intact,  and 
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the  inner  and  outer  surface  of  the  metal  having  been  scarcely  touched  br 

rust."      The  graceful  and  doubly  articulated  and    engrailed  breast  ani 

back-plates  are  beautifully  designed,  and  finished  in  the  manner  of  ie 

great  master  armourer  Lorenz  Col  man  of  Augsburg.     The  corioudy  j^ 

collar  is  attached  to  the  pectoral  by  a  bolt  and  staple,  and 

lance-rest,  these  appliances  adapting  the  suit  for  tilting 

There  are  no  tuilles,  one  of  the  most  persistent  features  of  fij 

and  no  pauldrons  or  shoulder-guards.     The  brassards,  coi 

lieres,    formed   of   an   unusual    number    of    plates,    and 

gauntlets,  are  of  great  beauty,  and  resemble  those  of 

suits.     These  and  the  solerets  a  la  poulaine  retrousse^  to  qi 

description,  "  are  exceptionally  beautiful  and  artistic  in 

sollerets,  however,  unfortunately  only  the  left,  with  its 

spur  silvered  and  thickly  patinated,  is  genuine."      "  The 

strong  bassinet  of  the  type  styled  barbute  by  Viollet  le 

of  somewhat  earlier  date,  and  bears  on  either  side  the 

The  fine  preservation  of  the  metal  "  is  due  no  doubt  to 

the  suit  had  remained  for  many  generations  in  one  place — ai 

in  the  northern  Tyrol,  whence  so  late  as  1872  or  1873  it 

by  a  well-known  Parisian  dealer,  from  whom  it  passed  to 

Bond  Street ;  after  whose  death  it  came  into  my  hands." 

The  second  of  Sir  Noel's  suits  (Fig.  6),  of  about  thfr*l 
resembles  more  the  armour  of  Italian  pictures  and  actual 
The  articulated  and  channelled  breast-plate  is  remarkably  bold 
in  its  lines,  as  are  the  entire  brassards,  more  especially  the  coi 
spiked  rondelles  and  the  gauntlets  have  much  picturesque  ch: 
tuilles  are  exceptionally  fine  in  form.     The  sollerets  are  of  the 
arc  iters  point.     The  head-piece  is  a  close  helmet  of  good 
parently  contemporary.    In  general  effect  the  armour  is  light  bat' 
though  the  breast-plate  bears  a  Gothic  R,  no  history  attaches  to  ijC  ". 

The  great  interest  and  beauty  of  the  Parham  suit.  Fig.  3,  fiviSBlk 
particularly  elegant  and  finely  laminated  and  engrailed  breast  at^  hd- 
plates.  Like  Sir  Noel's  German  suit,  it  has  no  tuilles  and  retains  Ac 
staple  for  fastening  the  collar  and  the  lance- rest.  The  sollerets  ani 
perhaps  some  other  pieces  are  restorations.  It  is  without  armourd"? 
marks,  but  resembles  Nuremberg  work  in  general  form  and  detail. 


■I 
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Two  magnificent  Nuremberg  Gothic  cap-a-pie  suits  are  in  the  Wallace 
i!^ollection,  at  present  inaccessible.     One  is  on  foot,  partly  fluted,  consisting 


Fig.  6. —  Gothic  Artnaur.      Probably  Italian. 
Sir  Noel  Paton's  Collection. 

)f  sallad  with  movable  visor,  mentonniere,  jointed  breast  and  back-plate, 
md  quite  complete  body  armour  with  pointed-toed  sollerettes,  and  skirt 
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of  riveted  mail.  The  other,  for  man  and  horse,  is  equally  complete  a-i 
ornamented  with  brass  bands,  the  sallad  with  visor  and  mentocncr. 
being  of  fine  form  and  contemporary. 

For  suits  of  Gothic  armour  which  have  belonged  to  known  wearers,  aui 
have  been  handed  down  with  unbroken  pedigree,  we  must  go  to  the  2:01 
collections  of  Europe,  and  especially  to  those  which,  like  the  Vien'^ 
were  commenced  while  armour  was  still  worn.     Of  sculptured  reprtscr- 
ations  of  Gothic  armour  none  surpass  the  Beauchamp  effigy  at  \Yanick. 
A  no  less  accurate  figure  is  that  by  Peter  Vischer,  also  in  gilt  bro-ct. 
of  Count  Otto  IV.  of  Henneburg,  1490,  from  the  Church  of  Romtili: 
Thuringia.     There  is  a  cast  of  this  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  1^ 
well  as  one  of  the  gilt  bronze  effigy  of  Count  Weinsberg  at  Munick,  r 
armour  which  is  remarkable  in  several  respects.     Italian  Gothic  armouru 
different  periods  can   best  be  studied  in  the  National  Gallery.    A  a: 
(Fig.  7)  of  about  the  close  of  the  century  is  from  one  of  the  compr- 
ments  of  the  famous  altar-piece  by  Perugino,  removed  from  the  Certosi- 
Pavia  in  1786,  and  painted  according  to  Vasari  about  1490.    It  repreaij 
St.  Michael  in  full  armour,  except  the  head.     The  underlying  mail  shcc, 
as  usual  in  Italian  pictures,  at  the  elbows,  the  skirt,  and  below  the  bee 
and  has  a  deep  edging  of  brass  rings.     The  breast-plate,  though  in  twa  i 
arranged  so  that  the  body  could  not  easily  be  bent.     The  shoulder-guaii 
are  less  exaggerated  than  in  contemporary  French  and  English  arrccsr. 
but    the    elbow -guards   seem  large,  angular,  and    loosely  fitting.   Tk 
sollerets  are  well  made,,  unpointed,  and  leave  the  red  stocking  exposed  2: 
the  toe  and  heel.     The  sword,  on  the  left  hip,  is  in  a  velvet  scabbam 
with  a  beautifully  and  simply  worked  steel  hilt  and  cross  quillons 
curved   towards   the   blade.      The  shield  is  fine  in  form  and  typi^ 
Italian,  bearing  a   Medusa's  head  and  other    classic    ornaments,  boldlT 
embossed.    The  hands  are  bare,  the  right  holding  a  slender  staff  or  wane 
In  the  figure  of  St.  William  by  Ercole  di  Giulio  Cesare  Grandi  of  Feirar- 
the  head  is  bare  and  there  are  no  plate  defences  to  the  neck,  shoulders,  or 
forearms.     The  top  of  the  mail  shirt  shows  as  a  narrow  band  rouad  tx 
throat,  and  covers  the  shoulders  with  short  and  very  wide-open  sleeves,  ir^ 
lower  edge  appearing   between  the  tuilles  over  a  second  skirt  of  nu:i 
Mail  appears  again  below  the  knees  and  forms  the  covering  of  the  t*^ 
all  edges  being  finished  with  rings  of  brass  as  usual.      The  breast-pbte  •> 


Plate  [V. — Gold  damascening  on  russet  ground.     Late  Italian  suit. 
Tower  of  London. 
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rge,  plain,  and  of  one  piece  ;  there  are  but  three  taces,  with  bold,  finely 
)rmed,  and  ridged  tuilles.  The  brassards,  including  the  large  butterfly- 
laped  coudiere,  appear  from  beneath  the  widely  open  sleeves  of  mail. 


Fic.  7. — St.  Michael.     By  Per^igino.     Nalinnal  Gallery. 

The  leg  armour  is  also  plain,  but  with  the  wings  of  the  genouillieres  excepv 
ionally  large.  The  sword,  unsheathed,  is  a  magnificent  weapon  with  gilt 
.r  brass  pommel  and  grip  and  horizontally  curved  quillons.  The  striking 
Lgure  of  St.  George  by  Pisaiio,  in  the  broad-brimmed  Tuscan  hat,  is 
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of  earlier  date,  as  the  artist  died  in  1451  or  14:52.  The  md  siuf^. 
beneath  a  thick  quilted  surcoat  over  which  the  great  ill-fit&if  digdc^ 
and  other  body  defences  are  fixed.  The  limbs  are  alnxfit.  oompbdr 
sheathed  in  plate  over  the  mail,  but  the  pieces  fit  so  loosdf  ikt  tk 
whole  has  a  shambling  appearance  and  seems  ready  to  jafi  oK  Ik 
soUerets  are  square-toed  with  long  rowelled  spurs.  The  mer 
represented  in  Boccacino's  Procession  to  Calvary  is  almost  identio!,  s&t 
that  the  mail  sleeves  are  less  baggy  and  shoulder  pieces  are  worn.  T^ 
St.  William  in  Garofalo's  Madonna  and  Child  from  Femra,  tb(K 
probably  painted  in  the  1 6th  century,  preserves  the  exaggerated  bttttrfr 
wings  to  the  coudieres  and  genouillieres,  and  the  Gothic  tuillcs,  but  L 
fluted  soUerets  and  shows  no  mail.  The  St.  Demetrius  of  L'QrtcJaM,«i' 
painted  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  shows  fluted  shockier 
pieces  and  coudieres,  and  half  soUerets,  leaving  the  front  of  the  foot B:i 
defence  of  mail. 

The  most  interesting  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  (Fig,  8)  to  Ac 
student  of  armour,  however,  is  that  representing  the  battle  of  Sant'  E^ 
by  Uccello,  fought  in  141 6,  when  Carlo  Malatesta,  LxDrd  of  RiiniiD,»i 
his  nephew  Galeazzo,  were  taken  prisoners  by  Braccio  di  Moooet 
Uccello  was  born  in  1397  and  died  in  1475,  ^^^  there  is  no  evidence  ast 
the  year  in  which  the  picture  was  painted.  It  appears  to  lepresoit  1 
attempt  to  rescue  the  Lord  of  Rimini,  by  a  knight  clothed  cajv-a-pie  in  vtr^ 
advanced  plate  armour  and  wielding  a  horseman's  hammer.  The  breax 
and  back  plates  are  articulated  ;  tuilles,  where  worn,  are  very  sh<Ht ;  t:c 
large  pauldrons  are  of  very  varied  construction,  and  either  roundds  r 
coudieres  with  butterfly  expansions  are  worn  indiflFerently  ;  in  all  €3^^ 
the  figures  are  completely  cased  in  plate  armour,  though  some  wear  ex 
gorgets,  except  that  Malatesta  has  been  partly  disarmed  and  is  proieds: 
by  mail  alone.  De  Commines  observes  that  it  was  the  law  of  arms  • 
Italy  to  strip  those  taken  to  their  shirts  and  dismiss  them.  The  d:^ 
interest  lies  in  the  head-pieces,  which,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  prisooe^ 
and  some  trumpeters,  are  closed  armets  with  baviers  and  visors  Ms^ 
at  the  side,  of  varied  form,  the  occularia  being  in  aU  cases  notdied  ci: 
at  the  upper  margin  of  the  visor  and  forming  either  round  or  tf- 
round  holes  or  slits.  These  armets  are  provided  with  most  fantasric  cres3 
and  plumes,  the  crown  of  the  helmet  being  in  several  cases  covered  wii 
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'dvet,  overlaid  with  goldsmith's  work,  and  merging  into  the  crest.     AH 
lave  the  roundels  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Another  notable  representation  of  an  Italian-  battle  (Fig.  9),  in  which 
he  mounted  combatants  are  clothed  in  complete  typical  Gothic  armour,  is 


Fic.  9. — Carved  Relief  for  the  Visconti  Tomb  in  the  Certom  at  Paviti. 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

be  seen  in  the  cast  from  the  Visconti  Tomb  of  the  Certosa,  Pavia,  in 
e  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  armour  is  of  the  most  beautiful 
pe,  and  the  figures  are  singularly  supple  and  full  of  action.  The  armet 
niore  fully  developed  and  almost  uniform  in  type.     The  visor  works  on 
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pivots,  the  occularium  is  a  slit  above  it,  and  the  bavier  is  a  separate  just 
fastened  by  straps  at  the  back.  The  event  represented  is  the  battle  bdirc 
Brescia  in  1402.  As  a  full-sized  representation  of  the  latest  Italian  Gfi 
armour  nothing  can  perhaps  be  finer  than  the  fifteenth  century  effigy  cf 
Guidarello  Guidarelli  surnamed  Braccioforte  from  Ravenna,  of  which  tfcrt 
is  also  a  cast  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  tuilles  are  flaft 
and  pointed,  formed  of  narrow  horizontal  plates  ;  the  shoulder-phtcr. 
bossed  into  lions'  heads ;  and  the  armet  has  a  double  visor  without  \aw. 

The  statue  of  St.  George,  made  by  Donatello  for  the  Florentine  corpn- 
tion  of  armourers  in  141 6,  is  almost  Roman  in  costume  andotlrx 
interest. 

The  account  of  the  almost  contemporary  battle  of  Fornovo,  1495,^ 
Philip  de  Commines  bears  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  this  Itik 
armour,  especially  of  the  close  armets.     The  flower  of  the  allied  forces  ■ 
Italy  consisted  of  2500   men-at-arms  under   the   Marquis  of  Mantu 
Count  di  Cajazzo,  and  Signor  John  Bentivoglio  of  Bologna,  with  (A: 
nobles,  all  well  barded,  with  fine  plumes  of  feathers  and  bourdonssa 
or  hollow  lances,   brightly   painted,  and  used    in   tournaments,    fe 
bodies  of  men-at-arms  were  in  reserve.     The  French  van  contained  jj: 
men-at-arms,  200  mounted    crossbow-men  of  the  king's  guard— ^' 
fought  on  foot,  however — 300  archers  and  3000  Swiss  foot,  several  of  ti 
highest  nobility  dismounting  to  fight  amongst  them.      In  the  main  bx- 
were    the  king's  guards^    pensioners,    100  Scottish   archers,  about  ^"> 
men-at-arms,  and  2500  Swiss,  the  whole  army  not  exceeding  9000^-1^ 
The  Italian  men-at-arms  delivered  a  charge,  with  lances  coudied,  '^  '- 
gentle  gallop  ;    the  Estradiots,  who  should  have  supported  them  ^- 
their  scimitars,  retired  to  plunder  the  sumpter-horses;    whereupoa*^* 
men-at-arms  who  had   charged  and  broken  their  lances  fled,  and  tte 
infantry  gave  ground.      Those  who  had  not  charged  also  threw  s^ 
their  lances  and  fled,   sword  in  hand,  and  were   pursued  and  cut  * 
With  the  French  were  "  a  great  number  of  grooms  and  servants,  »i 
flocked   about    the    Italian    men-at-arms,  when    they   were   dismouros 
and  knocked  most  of  them  on  the  head.     The  greatest  part  of  i^ 
had  their  hatchets  (which  they  cut  their  wood  with)  in  their  hands,  si 
with  them  they  broke  up  their  head-pieces,  and  then  knocked  out  t^ 
brains,  otherwise  they  could  not  easily  have  killed  them,  they  vcr*^ 
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very  well  armed  ;  and  to  be  sure  there  were  three  or  four  of  our  men 
to  attack  one  man-at-arms.  The  long  swords  also  which  our  archers 
and  servants  wore  did  very  good  execution."  The  losses  on  the  French 
side  were  but  three  gentlemen,  nine  Scottish  archers,  twenty  horse  of  the 
vanguard,  and  some  servants.  The  Italians  lost  3500  men  on  the  field, 
of  whom  350  were  men-at-arms,  including  six  or  eight  of  the  Marquis 
of  Mantua's  relatives  and  other  persons  of  quality.  The  lances  "lay 
very  thick  upon  the  field,  and  especially  the  bourdonasses ;  but  they 
were  good  for  nothing,  for  they  were  hollow  and  light,  and  weighed  no 
more  than  a  javelin,  yet  they  were  finely  painted." 

Battles  in  England  were  much  more  serious  affairs  and  were  stubbornly 
contested.  Those  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  opened  with  a  cannonade, 
after  which  the  archers  engaged  and  the  billmen  followed,  nobles  fighting 
on  foot  in  their  ranks  to  encourage  them.  Lord  Richard  Herbert 
"  twice  by  fine  force  passed  through  the  battaill  of  his  adversaries,"  at 
Banbury,  "  poUe  axe  in  hand  "  :  at  the  battle  of  Towcester  many  were 
taken  because  they  left  their  horses  and  decided  to  fight  on  foot.  The 
Earl  of  Warwick  dismounted  at  Barnet  to  "  try  the  extremity  of  hand 
strokes  "  ;  but  penetrating  too  far  among  the  enemy  to  encourage  his  men, 
and  not  being  properly  supported,  he  was  slain. 

At  Bosworth  the  archers  formed  the  forward  on  both  sides.  Richard's 
archers  "  with  a  sodein  clamour  lette  arrowes  flee  at  theim.  On  the  other 
syde  they  paied  theim  home  manfully  again  with  the  same.  But  when 
they  came  nere  together,  they  laied  on  valeauntly  with  swordes."  The 
Earl  of  Oxford,  however,  kept  his  men  in  close  order,  and  the  enemy  gave 
way,  wholesale  desertion  sealing  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Henry  was  not 
engaged,  but  kept  afar  oflF  "with  a  fewe  companye  of  armed  menne." 
Richard  on  horseback  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  get  at  him,  but  was 
unsupported  and  slain. 

The  English  costume  is  described  in  the  Plumpton  Correspondence, 
when  the  Archbishop  of  York,  having  dues  to  collect  in  1441,  quartered 
200  men-at-arms  in  Ripon  and  held  it  "like  a  towne  of  warre."  These 
borderers  wore  breast-plate,  vambrace,  rerebrace,  greves  and  guischers, 
gorgett  and  salett,  long  spears  and  lancegayes."  English  levies  were 
not  always  so  well  armed.  The  5000  men  who  came  down  from  the 
north  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  were  "  evell  apparelled  and  worsse 
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harneysed  in  rustic  barneys.''     Under  Henry  VII.  the  Duke  of  Bedfot 
took  out  "  3000  mene  which  were  harneysed  but  barely,  for  theyr  hreit 
plates  were  for  the  most  parte  lether."     The  array  taken  to  Cahis  k 
Edward  IV.  in   1475  ^^  ^^  striking  contrast  to  this.      HaU  relates  tk 
"  the  men  were  so  well  armed  and  so  surely  in  all  things  appoynted  aai 
provided  that  the  Frenche  nacio  were  not  onely  amased  to  hthAi  ther_, 
but  much  more  praysed  them  and  there  order.      In  this  armymre  ip 
men  of  armes  well  horsed,  of  the  which  the  moste  parte  wiare  barded  irc 
rychely  trapped,  after   the   most   galiard   fashion,   havyi^  nauf  hoRc 
decked   in    one    suyte.      There    were    farther     15,000 
bowes  and  arrowes,  of  the  which  a  greate  parte    were 
There   were    also   a    great    number    of   fighting    men 
well    to   set   up   Tentes   and    PaviUions,   as  to    serve 
De    Commines   adds  that   the   men-at-arms,   comprising 
the  English  nobility,  were  richly  accoutred  after   the  E 
well  mounted,  most  of  them  barded,  and  each  one  with 
in  his  retinue. 

This  Gothic  armour,  the  lightest  and  most  graceful  cvtr  produKC 
was  ideal  so  long  as  it  was  customary  for  men-at-arms  to  fight  imfifcrenth 
on  foot  or  mounted.     The  mixed  tourney  was  still  in  vogue,  fbi^ht  the 
first  day  with  sharp  spears,  the  second  day  with  swords,  the  third  on  toe: 
with  poll-axes.     The  Lord  Scales  and  the  Bastard  of  Burgumiy,  and  3c 
Duke  of  Albany  and  Duke  of  Orleans  fought  such  tourneys^  the  hne: 
having  the  misfortune- to  kill  his  antagonist  by  a  spear-thmsL.,  Ji 
in  battle  too,  most  honourable  to  fight  on  foot  among  the 
there  was  always  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  volunteering 
to  "  encourage  the  infantry  "  and  make  them  fight  the  better,     •Tfc 
Burgundians  had  learnt  this  custom  from  the  English  when  Duke  Plfi* 
made  war  upon  France  during  his  youth  for  two-and-thirty  years  togetbir 
without  any  truce."     De  Commines  adds  that  at  Montlhery  the  ordr 
was  given  to  the  Burgundians  that  every  man  should  alight  without  ain 
exception.     Knights  equipped  by  the  most  renowned  of  the  a^no^r^^ 
of  Italy  and  Germany  were  almost  invulnerable  imtil   overthrown ;  ta 
English  and  Burgundian  armour  was  not  an  equal  protection,  as  the  r^ 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  seems  to  have  had  all  his  armour  home-made  21 
Dijon  or  Hesdin,  discovered  to  his  cost  on  the  field  of  Nancy,  when  b^ 


Plate  V. — Breastplate,  embossed  and  parcel-gilt,     French. 
Collection  of  Mr.  David  Ciirrie. 
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skull  was  cloven  by  a  halberd,  and  two  pike-thrusts  penetrated  the  lower 
part  of  his  body. 

This  fashion  of  armour  appears  to  have  been  devised  in  the  ateliers 
of  the  Missaglias  of  Milan.  A  work  by  Wendelin  Boheim,  custodian 
of  the  Imperial  collections  of  armour  in  Vienna,  published  last  year 
in  Berlin  (Meister  der  Waffenschmiedekunst  vom  xiv  bis  im  xviii  Jahr- 
hunderi)^  gives  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  this  renowned  family  of 
armourers,  who  migrated  to  Milan  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  from  Ello,  a  village  not  distant  from  Asti  and  Lake  Lecco. 
Petrajolo  da  Missaglia,  the  founder  of  the  family,  settled  in  Milan  as  an 
armourer  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  built  the 
house  in  the  Via  degli  Spadari  where  his  sculptured  poingon  or  armourer's 
mark  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  work  of  his  son  Tomaso  da  Missaglia 
greatly  augmented  the  already  world-wide  reputation  of  the  armour  of 
Milan,  and  deserved  in  1435  ^^  recognition  of  Filipo  Maria  Visconti,  who 
freed  him  in  1450  from  taxes  until  his  death  somewhere  about  1469. 
The  armour  by  him  is  plain,  the  best  known  being  that  at  Vienna  of 
the  Palsgrave  Frederick  the  Victorious  about  1450,  with  closed  helm, 
roundels,  unfingered  gauntlets,  and  pointed  sollerets  over  13  inches  in 
length.  The  suit  is  less  graceful  than  German  Gothic  armour.  The 
equally  renowned  son  of  Tomaso,  Antonio,  was  born  about  1430,  assisting 
in  his  father's  extensive  business  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Large  commissions 
were  received,  such  as  that  in  1466,  of  the  value  of  20,000  lire,  for  100 
harness  for  the  ducal  mercenaries,  and  others  from  Duke  Francesco,  the 
Pope,  Don  Alfonso  of  Arragon,  afterwards  King  of  Naples,  etc.  On  his 
father's  death  in  1469,  their  great  patron  the  Duke  presented  him  with 
an  estate  and  mill,  and  in  1470  he  added  the  iron  mines  near  Canzo  to 
his  patrimony.  Soon  after,  in  1492,  a  Venetian  envoy  sent  home  an 
account  of  Missaglia's  works,  finding  finished  harness  to  the  value  of 
many  thousand  ducats.  His  death  took  place  near  the  end  of  the 
century  ;  the  exact  date  being  unknown,  like  the  name  of  his  immediate 
successor.  There  are  mentions  of  several  Missaglias  about  whom  little  is 
known,  one  working  in  1466  for  Louis  XI.  Antonio  was  the  last  to 
bear  the  name  of  Missaglia,  succeeding  members  of  the  family  assuming 
that  of  Negroli,  a  name  first  met  with  about  1515,  when  a  Giovanni 
Negroli  appears  as  master  of  the  works.     The  tomb  in  St.  Satyro,  Milan, 
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preserves  the  inscription  Negroli  da  Ello  qualunque  detto  MisssilU. 
Few  examples  of  Antonio's  work  are  known.  One  of  these,  a  {te 
suit  made  for  the  Neapolitan  Count  Cajazzo  about  1480,  is  in  tSie 
Vienna  Imperial  collections.  The  breast  and  back  plates  are  not  am> 
lated,  the  pauldrons  and  tuilles  are  large  and  massive,  coudieres  ckgiic. 
only  the  right  gauntlet  fingered,  the  leg-pieces  with  few  articulations,  ri 
the  suit,  as  so  often  seen  in  illustrations,  is  minus  the  sollerets.  Tb 
head-piece  is  a  sallad  singularly  painted  in  oils  with  the  Count's  annorj: 
bearings,  reminding  us  of  the  beautifully  painted  armour  of  Pisano's  Sc 
George  published  by  the  Arundel  Society,  which  must  have  been  exenisc 
prior  to  1450.  A  jousting  suit  by  him  of  much  later  date  is  cngriTe: 
and  partly  gilded,  apparently  made  in  1498  for  an  envoy  of  Ludoricc 
Moro  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

Italian  Gothic  armour  is  very  much  rarer  than  German.  Thorough- 
ness is  a  German  characteristic,  and  once  embarked  on  a  given  course  tb 
German  pursues  it  until,  as  is  so  apparent  in  their  general  iron-wc^k,  the 
result  becomes  exaggeration  verging  on  the  grotesque.  The  Missagfa? 
introduced  a  certain  grace  of  line  into  Milanese  armour;  and  the  Gcrsm 
armourers  pursued  this  vein,  making  the  figures  erect  and  slender  and  :ib- 
buing  the  waist  and  bust  with  womanly  elegance.  The  Italians  proby' 
kept  to  much  the  same  lines,  for  most  representations  of  armour  towsri 
the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  display  the  same  graceful  dur- 
acteristics,  brought  to  a  pitch,  however,  but  little  consonant  with  the  sxn 
realities  of  war,  and  brusquely  set  aside  before  the  close  of  this  centurv. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  of  Missaglia's  competitors  north  of  the 
Alps  was  Hans  Griinewalt,  born  about  1440  and  died  1503,  regarded  b 
Boheim  as  one  of  the  foremost  armourers  of  his  day.  The  founder  dd: 
bells  of  St.  Sebaldus  in  1396,  Heinrich  Griinewalt,  appears  to  have  hx* 
the  grandfather  of  a  family  which  became  considerable  in  Nuremberg, 
building  the  still  standing  Pilatus  House,  properly  the  "  Zum  geharnischte 
Mann."  Hans  was  employed  by  Maximilian  when  King  of  the  RonuE^ 
and  no  armourer  in  Germany  was  more  sought  after.  While  he  flourid^ 
Nuremberg  was  the  most  renowned  of  any  city  of  Germany  for  tbc 
production  of  armour,  but  on  his  death  Augsburg  was  allowed  to  entirrff 
supplant  it. 

The  Colman  family  migrated  from  Bale  to  Augsburg  about  13*". 
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to  again  quote  from  Boheim.  Georg,  the  father  of  Lorenz,  was  well 
established  as  an  armourer  when  he  was  joined  in  1467  by  his  famous 
son.  In  1477  they  were  honoured  with  a  commission  from  Maximilian, 
then  King  of  the  Romans,  for  a  complete  harness  for  horse  and  man,  which 
was  executed  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  Georg  died  two  years  later.  In 
1490  Lorenz  was  appointed  Court  Armourer,  and  he  had  prospered  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  afford  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  ever-needy  Maximilian. 
Towards  1 506  he  worked  for  the  Court  of  Mantua,  receiving  through 
the  house  of  Fugger  a  payment  of  no  less  than  4000  florins  for  a  harness 
which  gave  such  satisfaction  that  a  further  sum  was  sent  him  as  a  present. 
In  1507  Maximilian  again  employed  him,  and  in  1508  begged  him  to 
repair  personally  to  Court,  when  probably  the  important  change  in  the 
fashion  of  armour,  resulting  in  the  Maximilian  fluted  armour,  was  devised 
personally  between  Lorenz  and  himself.  The  first  edition  of  Hans 
Burgkmair's  woodcut  engraving  of  the  Emperor  in  a  full  suit  of  this 
armour  for  horse  and  man  appeared  in  this  same  year.  Lorenz  died  in 
1 516.  The  only  authentic  suits  by  him  known  to  Boheim  are  in  the 
Imperial  collections  of  Vienna.  One  is  the  magnificent  Gothic  suit 
made  in  1493  for  Maximilian,  a  far  more  complete  and  defensive  suit 
than  those  we  have  figured,  but  with  similar  fleur-de-lis  pattern  engrailing 
to  the  margins  of  the  plates,  while  some  of  the  upper  edges  on  the  limb 
pieces  are  rolled  over  and  finished  with  a  cable  border.  The  suit  is 
graceful  and  of  exquisite  workmanship,  slightly  fluted  in  the  arms,  with 
fingered  gauntlets  and  moderately  long  and  pointed  sollerets.  Three  other 
tilting  suits  bear  the  Colman  mark,  the  close-helmet  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  with  the  Augsburg  badge  and  guild  mark. 

The  Germans,  however,  as  a  race  were  not  all  lithe  and  supple  men, 
and  the  burly  high-living  barons  could  not  follow,  and  hence  must  have 
detested  the  elegancies  of  Gothic  armour.  They  soon  affected  an  opposite 
extreme,  the  clumsy  sturdiness  seen  in  so  many  of  the  portrait  statues  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Maximilian  round  his  cenotaph  in  Innsbruck. 
Fig.  10  represents  a  complete  and  characteristic  suit  of  this  kind  belonging 
to  Mr.  Morgan  Williams.  It  greatly  resembles  one  figured  by  Boheim, 
made  for  Count  Andreas  von  Sonnenberg  about  1 508,  by  Koloman  Colman, 
and  now  in  Vienna.  Our  suit,  preserved  in  a  Rhenish  Castle,  bears  evi- 
dence, however,  of  being  considerably  earlier,  and  is  regarded  by  its  owner 
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as  of  about  1495.     It  is  perfectly  plain  except  for  some  slight  hsss^i^. 
the  mittened  gauntlets,  made  to  look  as  if  fingered,  and  on  thesqiu!- 


F:c.  10. — German  late  Getfu  Suit.     Cal/eeiha  «f  Mr.  Margait  ff'i//i^s. 

toed  sollerets.    The  tuilles  are  still  an  important  feature,  but  wide  and[^ 
Some   German  suits  of  this   date  look  affectedly  ungainly;  such* 
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nounted  suit  attributed  to  Duke  John  of  Saxony,  which  is  slightly  fluted 
md  bears  the  great  tilting  helm. 


Fig,  II, — Suit  of  Maximilian  FluKd  Armour. 
Behnging  So  Mr.  Percy  Maiquoid. 

The  Maximilian  fluted  armour  is  a  development  of  this,  belonging, 
jwever,  rather  to  Renaissance  than  Gothic  times.     With  its  introduction 
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the  elegance  so  distinctive  of  late  Gothic  armour  passed  definitely  out  c 
fashion  and  gave  place  to  armour  in  which  the  opposite  charactcristK^ 
were  sought.     The  flutings  which  invest  the  Maximilian  suits  ^i  s 
much  character  must  have  been  suggested  more  or  less  by  the  shtl-li 
ridgings  and  flutes  of  Gothic  armour.     The  leading  idea  was  the  dst- 
tution  of  a  stiff  unyielding  defence  for  one  that  was  supple  and  piiabx 
The  articulations  of  the  breast  and  back  plates — except  in  rare  insane^ 
such  as  the  magnificent  Nuremberg  suit  formerly  worn  by  Lord  Staffoti  z 
which  the  breast-plate  was  formed  of  two  pieces  and  decorated  with  gnccfc 
open-work  tracery — were  wholly  abolished,  and  replaced  by  a  stoat  c: 
rigid  pectoral  more  adapted  to  receive  the  shock  of  the  lance  in  tknr- 
yard.    The  form  of  tourney  had  changed,  and  was  now  chiefly  tiitii^  i^ 
a  light  and  hollow  lance,  calculated  to  shiver  at  the  impac^jTSMfk 
seen  in  specimens  still  preserved  in  the  Tower.       The 
suits  adapted  for  mixed  tourneys  and  for  actual   ^'arfare 
place  in  the  tilt  as  now  practised  ;  and  the  heavy  man-at'- 
cap-a-pie  armour  had  ceased  to  play  the  preponderating  part 
was  shortly  destined  to  disappear  from  the  field.       No  I4 
function,  as  hitherto,  to  engage  in  the  melee,  and  bear  the 
battle  :  this  was  sustained  by  the  pike,  arquebus,  light-armed 
artillery  ;  the  heavy-armed  cavalry  being  reserved  for  cl 
the  weight  of  man  and  horse  sheathed  in  steel   might   tit 
opposing  force. 

All  the  cap-a-pie  suits  of  fluted  Maximilian  armour 
other  in  their  more  salient  characteristics.  They  are  exi 
and  well  made,  with  every  piece  more  or  less  fluted,  except 
which  are  usually  perfectly  plain.  Many  of  the  pieces  have 
edges  worked  into  cable  patterns.  The  pauldrons  and  coudiercs 
developed,  the  gauntlets  mittened,  sollerets  with  very  broad  and 
toes,  breast-plate  generally  globose,  but  sometimes  brought  to  a 
point,  often  with  a  roundel  guarding  the  left  arm-pit.  The  armet  b 
usually  a  low  central  cabled  comb  with  parallel  flutes  on  either  i>:^ 
occasionally  there  are  three  or  five  combs.  The  visor  is  usually  thit^ 
into  three  or  four  horizontal  peaks  or  ridges,  often  with  the  underbir^ 
look  believed  to  have  been  introduced  in  compliment  to  the  Hoi^c  t 
Hapsburgh.     An  almost  equally  common  form  is  the  puflfed  visor,  ^' 


Plate  VI. — Casque  of  an  Officer  of  the  Guard  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici. 
Collection  of  Mr.  David  Currie. 


*    ^ 
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le  form  of  the  head-piece  is  generally  more  varied  than  that  of  the  rest 
"  the  suit.     The  fine  Nuremberg  suit,  Fig.  1 1 ,  owned  by  Mr.  Percy 


Fig.  11. — Maximilian  Armour  from  Eaton  Hall. 
In  the  pusitsiion  of  the  Duke  of  iVtsminiler,   K.G. 

lacquoid,  shows  the  bellows  visor  and  the  rope  crest,  and  in  it  all  the 
rading  characteristics  of  Maximilian  armour  are  well  displayed,  espCfially 
le  duck-bill  sollerets,  the  flutings  of  which  boldly  finish  in  ram's  horns. 
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The  suit  formerly  belonged  to  the  King   of  Prussia,  and  setms  to  i 
perfect,  except  the  collar,  an  apparent  restoration. 

Maximilian  armour  is  greatly  favoured  by  collectors.  Thm  r 
cap-a-pie  and  barded  suits  in  the  Tower  and  the  Wallace  coUecacti 
Warwick,    and    in   the   collections   of  Mr.    Panmure  Gordon  jai& 


Fig.  ij.—EngraveJ  Maximilian  Breast-phu.     Surges  CeiUciian  in  ih  Brit-J^^''- 

Wheatman  Pearson.  The  horse  armour,  which  nearly  entirely  ^ 
the  head,  neck,  and  fore-  and  hind-quarters,  is  fluted,  gracefully  «^ 
and  except  the  criniere,  worked  in  large  pieces,  the  lower  mai^'nsi^ 
well  away  from  the  flanks.  Three-quarter  and  half  suits  are  well  k?' 
sented  in  the  Tower  and  the  Wallace  collections,  the  one  figured,ri ■■" 
being  a  finely  typical  example  brought  from  Strawberry  HJIi,  ^" '" 
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e  property  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  This  armour  seems  to  have 
«n  at  times  partly  gilded,  and  instances  exist  where  small  badges  are 
peated  to  form  bands  of  raised  work  between  the  flutes.  It  is  some- 
mes  engraved  with  borders  of  floral  design,  either  edging  the  different 


Fig.  \^.—P!irtrml.      By  Piero  di  Cesimo.      National  Gallery. 

eces,  or  more  boldly  treated  as  in  Fig.  1 3  from  the  Burges  Collection  in 
e  British  Museum.  Though  mainly  worn  in  Germany,  fluted  armour 
:came  everywhere  the  fashion,  the  portrait  by  Piero  di  Cosimo,  Fig.  14,  in 
e  National  Gallery  affording  an  admirable  representation  of  a  breast-plate 
ith  delicate  flutes  on  the  lower  half    An  actual  specimen  resembling  this, 


-1.   »> 
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jor  is  singularly  grotesque,  and  the  whole  presents   a  ludicrous  and 
igainly  appearance,  as  well  as  being  quite  unserviceable. 

The  cap-a-pie  suit  of  Henry  VIII.,  Fig.  1 6,  belongs  to  this  group,  and 
ough  not  fluted,  is  made  like  the  Maximilian  armour,  the  high  erect 
oulder-piece  and  large  coudieres  giving  it  a  striking  character.  The 
met  is  of  fine  form,  with  the  visor  thrown  into  the  series  of  peaks  and 
Iges  common  to  fluted  armour,  and  known  to  collectors  as  the  bellows 
ape.  The  bridle-hand  wears  the  mainfere  (main-de-fer),  while  the 
rht  hand  grasping  the  spear  is  gauntleted.  The  horse  armour,  though 
boldly  embossed,  is  of  earlier  date,  not  later  than  Henry  VII.     The 


Fic.  ly.— Tilting  Helm.     Time  of  Henry  VII.     Weitminsler  Abbey. 

liated  scrolls  surround  the  cross  ragule  znd  steel  brickets  and  fire-stones, 
>  that  it  probably  presents  a  rare  specimen  of  the  Burgundian  armourer's 
aft. 

The  head-piece  for  tilting  used  in  Germany  and  England  during  the 
ign  of  Henry  VII.  and  first  years  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  known  a  century 
rlier,  is  represented,  Fig.  1 7,  by  the  remarkably  perfect  specimen  found 
the  triforium  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  1869.  It  weighs  17*  lbs., 
le  few  others  known  in  England  weighing,  with  one  exception,  con- 
ierably  over  20  lbs.  When  fixed,  the  helm  itself  was  immovable,  but 
there  were  quite  three  inches  of  space  round  the  head,  movement  inside 
as  possible.    The  occularium  is  placed  so  that  the  head  must  be  lowered 
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to  see  out,  the  combatants  sighting  each  other  like  bulls  beftn  Bih; 
their  rush,  and  throwing  up  the  head  to  escape  splinters  of  the  Ira. 

The  abandonment  of  this  heavy  helm  for  a  much  lighter  ffOL" 
have  been  due  to  Henry  VIII.  himself.  Hall  narrates  that  rilringMTt 
occasion  in  1524,  with  his  great  friend  and  brother-in-law  Biai-L 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  he  had  on  a  helmet  of  a  new  feshion,  devised  by  i- 
self,  the  like  of  which  had  not  before  been  seen.  It  had  a  visa,  li: 
was  up  and  unfastened,  leaving  the  king's  face  exposed,  when  by  ra: 
mischance  the  word  was  given  to  Brandon  to  start.  Nodoubtini-'i: 
helm,  and  remarking  that  he  could  not  see,  he  couched  his  lance,  snt! 
the  king  on  the  brow  of  the  skull-piece  or  main  portion  of  hlshd:^ 


Fig.  1%.— Tilting  Helmet.  Fio.  ii^.— Tilting  H«miifah!=- 

Early  sixleinth  century.     At  Pemhurtt.  of  Sir  Philip  Sidntj.    faiiv,'- 

Appalled  at  the  narrow  escape,  he  vowed  he  would  never  tilttitt- 
sovereign  more.  One  of  the  lighter  forms  of  tilting  helmet,  Fig.  .'■ 
from  Penshurst,  shows  the  small  trap-door  for  speaking  or  breithia.* 
now  riveted  down.  A  second  helmet,  Fig.  19,  of  rather  later  ut' 
surmounted  by  the  porcupine  crest  in  wood,  removed  in  the  iliosta^'^ 
and  is  interesting  as  having  belonged  to  the  grandfitthcr  of  Sir  ft* 
Sidney.     Both  these  helmets  perhaps  hung  in  Penshurst  Church. 

The  sallad,  the  head-piece  par  excellence  of  Gothic  armour,  cmarj: 
in  use,  especially  in  Germany,  until  far  into  the  sixteenth  cenrury. 
its  simplest  form  it  was  the  archer's  head-piece  :  but  provided™^ 
for  vision,  pulled  over  the  brow  in  time  of  danger  to  meetU'"' 
defence  or  bavier,  it  became  almost  a  closed  helmet ;  and  with  the  ^ 
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Idition  of  a  visor  and  other  reinforcing  pieces,  it  was  used  for  battle  or 
Iting  by  the  mounted  knight.  It  was  never  a  very  safe  head-piece,  De 
ommines  relating  how  the  Count  of  Charolois  received  a  sword-wound 
1  the  neck  at  Montlhery,  1465,  for  want  of  his  bavier,  "which,  being 
ightly  fastened  in  the  morning,  dropped  from  his  head  in  the  battle 
-I  myself  saw  it  fall."  The  Venetian  form  survived  during  the 
venteenth  century,  though  for  pageantry  rather  than  use,  being  covered 
ith  red  velvet  richly  ornamented  with  beaten  iron  foliage  and  scrolls, 
Jded  and  sometimes  surmounted  by  a  swan-like  crest.  The  richness  of 
*coration  of  the  sallad  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  former  monograph. 
'he  battle  picture  by  Paolo  Uccello,  Fig.  8,  shows  one  covered  with  red 
dvet  and  studded  with  nails.  Elizabeth  with  her  own  hands  garnished 
le  sallad  of  Henry  VII.  with  jewels,  and  in  15 13  Erasmus  Kirkener 
iceived  ^^462  14:2  for  "garnishing  a  salet"  and  a  head-piece,  "and 
lending  a  shapewe."  Pope  Pius  V.  sent  Alva  a  sallad  and  sword  for  his 
-ave  fights  for  the  Church.  Wooden  shields  covered  with  painted  canvas, 
nbossed  leather,  or  gesso,  continued  in  use  in  Germany  down  to  about 
le  end  of  the  reign  of  Maximilian.  The  magnificent  specimen,  Plate  I., 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  late  fifteenth  century  date,  it  is  of 
cod  lined  with  leather,  faced  with  canvas,  over  which  a  layer  of  gesso  has 
ien  laid  to  receive  the  gilding.  Upon  the  gold  ground  the  design  has 
;en  painted,  a  knight  in  Gothic  armour,  with  armet  and  poll-axe  on  the 
-ound  before  him,  kneeling  to  a  lady,  with  the  appropriate  legend  Vous 
t  la  mort.  The  surfaces  are  finely  curved.  In  the  Tower  inventory, 
noted  by  Lord  Dillon,  among  the  jewels  is  a  target  of  the  Passion  with 
ur  Lady  and  St  George. 

The  splendid  decoration  of  the  sword-hilts  used  with  Gothic  armour 
IS  already  been  noticed.  By  the  kindness  of  Sir  Noel  Paton  an  exquisite 
>ecimen  in  the  finest  preservation  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  20.  The 
Dmmel  and  cross-hilt  are  plated  with  silver  gilt,  and  the  former  bears 
shield  with  the  arms  of  Battle  Abbey  and  the  initials  T.  L.  of  Abbot 
homas  de  Lodelowe,  141 7-1434.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir 
)hn  Gage,  K.G.,  on  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  his  descendant 
-esenting  it  to  the  Meyrick  Collection.  Few  existing  swords,  except 
lose  used  as  municipal  insignia,  are  in  equal  preservation,  but  richly 
orked    hilts    are    represented    in    brasses    and    monuments.      Swords 
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abounded  in  churches,  but  few  are  left  besides  the  royil  sto4  : 
Westminster,  Canterbury,  and  Windsor.  Part  of  the  glamour  suimo:- 
ing  Joan  of  Arc  was  due  to  the  consecrated  sword  taken  by  her  feci 
Catherine's  Church  at  Tours.  The  sword  of  Guy,  Earl  of  WanticLa 
specially  mentioned  in  a  will  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  and  its  osic 
confirmed  to  the  family  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.    It  s  arm 


Fio.  zo, — T/:t  Sword  of  Battle  Abbey.  Fig.  ii, — Svierd  of  \tfi  ■f^r\'^ 

Fi/ieeatk  century.     CMtctkn  of  Sir  Noel  Paton-         Guard  for  Forefinger.     H'iiii'C^ 

to  note  that  in  1319  the  wearing  of  swords  in  London  was  forbidden.!! 
those  confiscated  were  hung  up  beneath  Ludgate,  within  and  wilhwii 

The  interesting  sword.  Fig.  21,  from  Her  Majesty's  collectwn' 
Windsor,  dates  from  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  early  in  S 
fifteenth  century.  Its  peculiarity  is  the  semicircular  guard  for  tk lii' 
finger  growing  out  of  one  of  the  quillons,  the  first  step,  as  Barw^ 
Cosson  remarks,  "  towards  the  evolution  of  the  beautiful  and  comp"^ 
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ipier  of  the  sixteenth  century.'*  "The  pommel  and  guard  are  of  iron 
illy  gilt,  the  grip  of  wood."  The  blade  is  gilt  and  engraved  for  a  few 
Lches  where  it  shows  dark  in  the  illustration,  and  is  inscribed  with  the 
ime  of  the  Cid  Marchio  Rodericus  Bivar  and  a  shield  of  arms,  these 
iving  been  added,  in  the  Baron's  opinion,  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
intury.  Only  four  swords  with  the  little  semicircular  guard  or  "  half 
IS  d'ane"  were  known  when  he  described  them,  being. introduced  owing 
>  the  Italian  custom  of  bending  the  forefinger  round  the  quillon  when 
ashing. 


I] 


IV 
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Armour  was  enriched  in  almost  all  ages,  sometimes  ostcn 
at  other  times  left  affectedly  plain.  It  was,  however,  only 
it  in  battle  ceased  to  be  a  paramount  necessity,  that 
became  little  more  than  a  mere  vehicle  for  lavish  dtspbf*  Ik^ 
armed  and  easily  manoeuvred  troops  and  artillery  were  steadilyMK 
increasingly  important  factors  in  deciding  the  fortunes  of  llUl^si 
at  last  men  could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  undergo  tbe  fiifpc^ 
carrying  weighty  armour  which  they  regarded  as  no  efficient  fliWK. 
Sir  James  Smith's  complaint  in  1530  puts  the  matter  clearly  :\*lte4E 
which  is  more  strange,  these  our  new  fantasied  men  of  wane  d^Mf 
and  scorne  our  auncient  arming  of  ourselves,  both  on  ho: 
foot,  saying  that  wee  armed  ourselves  in  times  past  with  too  fnncfc^^Mitr 
peeces  of  yron  (as  they  terme  it).  And  therefore  their  f< 
they  do  allow  for  very  well  armed  when  they  weare  their 
collars,  their  cuirasses,  and  their  backs,  without  either  pooMmK^ 
braces,  gauntlets,  or  tasses."  This  arming  is  even  lighter  iWiflk 
J.  F.  Sullivan's  picturesque  Marauder  of  Picardie  (Plate  IL).  Tlllik 
of  the  Spurs  perhaps  did  much  to  break  the  prestige  of  nien-at^QP|l^ 
were  routed  by  one-tenth  their  number  of  English  horse.  Tfct  fc^ 
chivalry,  armed  cap-a-pie,  came  on  in  three  ranks  thirty-six  dee{V4li*' 
targets  as  usual  for  the  English  archers,  who  lined  a  hedge,  **»dA<* 
apace  and  galled  the  French  horse."  The  English  horse,  tadtf^ 
mounted  archers  who  had  gone  forward  with  spears,  "  set  on  fresUyciJse 
St.  George,"  whereupon  the  French  fled,  throwing  away  "  speres,  swfe 
and  mases,"  and  cutting  the  bards  of  their  horses.        The  Estradkc 


Fig.  Z2. — German  Jrmour.     Dale  about  IJ/O.     Tte  Duke  nf  Westminster,  K.G, 
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coming  down  in  front  of  the  French  host  caught  sight  of  the  English 
horse,  and  mistaking  the  king's  battaille  of  foot  for  horse  also,  turned 
and  fled,  chased  by  the  Burgundians  and  Walloons  ;  the  main  body 
of  English,  on  foot  with  the  king,  having  no  opportunity  of  engaging. 

The  large  proportion  of  mercenaries  retained  on  either  side  contributed 
more  perhaps  than  anything  else  to  the  disuse  of  armour.  Nicander  Nucius 
relates  that  in  Henry  VII. 's  expedition  to  Scotland  there  were  "  Italians 
in  no  small  number,  and  of  Spaniards,  and  also  moreover  of  Argives 
from  Peloponnesus.*'  In  1546  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  brought  his 
"Bullenoyes  and  Italian  harquebuziers "  from  Boulogne.  In  invading 
Scotland  two  years  later  he  divided  "  his  menne  of  armes,  demilaunces, 
and  light  horsemenne  into  troops,  appointing  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
hagbutters  on  horsebacke  to  keepe  on  a  wing."  Captain  Gambo,  a 
Spaniard,  and  others  held  command,  and,  "  being  backed  by  the  Almayne 
footmen,  entered  againe  into  Scotland." 

In  proceeding  to  quell  the  insurrection  in  Devonshire,  Lord  Grey's 
forces  included,  among  other  strangers,  a  band  of  horsemen  "  most  part 
Albanoyses  and  Italians,"  and  a  band  of  Italian  footmen  under  Captain 
Paule  Baptist  Spinola  of  Genoa.  These  mercenaries  armed  themselves 
in  their  own  fashion  and  were  not  to  be  controlled.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  Tudor  kings  were  anxious  to  put  even  their  body-guards  in 
anything  like  complete  armour.  Henry  VII. 's  guard  consisted  "  of  fifty 
yeomen,  tall  personable  men,  good  archers,  and  divers  others."  A  little 
later,  on  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur,  the  guard  consisted  of  300  carry- 
ing halberts,  in  white  and  green  damask,  with  garlands  of  vine  embroidered 
back  and  front,  richly  spangled  in  front  and  enclosing  a  red  rose  worked 
in  bullion  and  goldsmith's  work.  Nicander  Nucius  says  that  "  they 
consisted  of  halberdmen  and  swordsmen  who  used  bucklers  and  Italian 
swords,  so  that  resting  the  bucklers  on  the  ground,  they  could  discharge 
arrows."  Perkin  Warbeck,  posing  as  the  "  Whyte  Rose  Prince  of 
England,"  had  a  guard  of  thirty  in  "  Murray  and  blewe."  Henry  VIII. 
appointed  a  guard  of  fifty  "  speeres  "  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  each 
to  be  attended  by  an  archer,  demilaunce,  and  a  custrell,  on  great  horses. 
They  were  so  extravagantly  dressed,  "  trapped  in  cloth  of  golde,  silver,  and 
goldsmithes  woorke,  and  their  servants  richly  appareled  also,"  that  "  they 
endured  not  long  the  apparell  and  charges  were  so  greate."     They  were 
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not  reinstated  until  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign.  Edward  VU 
guard  was  400  strong,  all  very  tall,  and  dressed  in  crimson  vsrc 
doublets  embroidered  with  golden  roses.  In  meeting  Philip  of  Sfc 
on  his  way  to  Winchester  in  1554,  Lord  Arundel  took  looarcfers^ 
yellow  cloth  striped  with  red  velvet  with  their  bows  ready,  MiV^ 
colours,  however,  being  white  and  green. 

The   taste    for  sumptuous  armour   became  definitely  fixed  on  ^ 
accession  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1509.    Harding  relates  that,  at  theCc-co 
tion  jousts,  Brandon  "  turneyed  in  harneyes  all  over  gylte  from  thcfai- 
peece  to  the  Sabattons."     Hall  devotes  scores  of  pages  to  descripdoKtt 
the  magnificence  of  Henry,  especially  in  presence  of  rival  potentates  c 
their    ambassadors.     Before    Terouenne,    the   weather    being  very  ibsL 
Maximilian  and  his  retinue  came  to  the  rendezvous  in  black  dotkls 
Henry  was  attended  by  a  large  retinue  extravagantly  dressed,  compriss^ 
his  usual  "  nine  henxmen  "  in  white  and  crimson  cloth  of  gold  rkfc- 
embroidered  with   goldsmith's  work,   on   great    coursers   as   richlf  2- 
parisoned,  with  the  addition  of  many  gold  bells,  and  "  tassels  of  fyiKg:- 
in  bullion  " — these  bore  his  helm  ;  "  the  two  grangardes,"  his  spears,  iit 
etc.     He  entered  Terouenne  as  a  conqueror  in  "  armure  gilt  and  griTcn  , 
and  Maximilian  set  out  on  his  return  "  toward  Almaine  in  gilte  han^ 
and  his  nobles  in  white  harness  and  rich  cotes."     On  the  occaaon  0:  t?: 
French  ambassador's  visit  to  Greenwich,  the  king  disported  hineei  t 
the  "  tike  in  a  newe  harnesse  all  gilte  of  a  strange  fashion  that  had  rit 
been  seen."     No  less  than  286  spears  were  broken.     Charles  V.  isicr 
represented  in  very  richly  embossed  armour,  and  some  of  the  suits  m^ 
for  him,  such  as  by  the  Colmans  of  Augsburg,  show  that  these  sculptr:- 
and  pictorial  representations  were  not  wholly  imaginary. 

It  is  not,  however,  until  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  thu  tb 
culminating  point  of  richness  in  armour  is  attained,  when  poems  ah%^ 
in  allusions  to  it.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen  armour  always  gfc^- 
with  gold,  and  in  Camoens'  Lusiad  there  are  "  breast-plates  flar"-. 
with  a  thousand  dyes." 

Little  sumptuously  decorated  armour  was  made  in  England,  the  ts? 
that  can  claim  to  have  been  made  here  being  five  existing  suits  ot-  * 
the  twenty-nine  in  the  Jacobe  album.  One  only  of  these  belongs  to  :- 
nation.    Lord   Bucarte's  bequeathed  with  the  Wallace   Collection ;  -■• 


Fig.  13. — Suit  of  late  Italian  Armour.     Emboaed  and  dan 
Tovier  of  London. 
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■pportunity  of  acquiring  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's,  notwithstanding  its 
listoric  interest,  being  hitherto  n^lected. 


IG.  24. —  Fine  Italian  Breait-piaUt  c.  1550.      SaiJ ts  have  been  tvsm  6y  Philip  if  Spain, 
Ctllectiin  af  Mr.  David  Currie. 

Of  foreign  armour  the  suits  of  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Mont- 
arency  at  Wilton  are  spoils  of  victory,  and  others  in  the  Tower  and 
Windsor  were  royal  presents.     The  vast  bulk  of  foreign  armour  in 
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the  country,  however,  has-been  acquire 
Of  small  collections  one  of  the  least  k 
father  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  w 
Walpole.     The  light  peascod  breast-p 


Fig.  2X,.—Pair  of  fine  Italian  Gauntku.    PmsH/y  . 
Colkctisn  of  Mr.  L 

engraved  and  gilt  in  bands,  are  probabl 

gauntlets  of  approximately  the  same  da 

twenty  years  earlier.     The  finely  engraved  and  parcel-gilt  breast-plaK- 

tassets  (Plate   III.)  are  probably  Italian,  dating  from  about    154c- 

deep  peascod  breast-plate  and  tassets  richly  arabesqued  with  dolplunss 


Fig.  rd.—  EmbQued  Gorgcl.      French,  c.  i  550-      Colicakn  of  Mr.  David  Currie. 
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ground,  bears  an  engraved  escutcheon  with  the  figure  of  a  porcupine, 
to  and  date. 

One  of  the  most  sumptuously  decorated  suits  in  the  Tower,  for  long 
ribed  as  that  of  the  Black  Prince,  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  23.     It  is 


.  27, — Silcer  Armour  of  Prince  Charlt!,  afterwards  Charles  II.     Tovier  of  London. 

talian,  much  of  it  embossed  with  lions'  heads,  etc.,  while  the  plainer 
;es  are  entirely  covered  with  very  delicate  gold  ornament  on  russet 
id.     Detail  of  the  damascening  is  shown  in  Plate  IV. 
everal    of  our    illustrations    are   taken    from    Mr,    David    Currie's 
lificent  collection,  part  of  which  is  deposited  in  the  South  Kensington 
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Museum.  Very  littlt 
(Fig.  24)  formerly  in 
repousse  work,  design* 
is  enhanced  by  gold 
silver.  It  is  said  to 
gauntlets  (Fig.  25),  o 
same  suit.  It  recalls  1 
by  the  Duke  of  Terrai 
and  gorget  (Fig.  26), 
to  them. 

This  extremely  cos 
for   parade   rather    th 


especially  devised  for 
on  classic  models,  wli 
high  renown,  like  Ver 
these  casques  d'honmt 
armourers  vied  with  t 
exist  in  the  great  natic 
into  private  hands.  P, 
in  Lord  Londesborou 
a  triple  comb  and  pli 
of  the  armour  of  an  ol 
The  casque  passes 
gonet,  a  classic-lookinj 
Salvator  Rosa  and  his 


G.  zq.^Suir  9f  parce!-gilt  Armour.      Maiiefor  Prime  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I. 
Tower  of  London. 
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lelmet  with  bars  to  protect  the  face,  and  the  open  and  barred  helmets  of 
'harles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth.  Fig.  27  represents  an  extremely  rich 
xample  of  the  latter,  made  with  cuirass  and  gorget  in  repousse  silver  for 


Fig.  30. — Richly  Embossed  and  Damascentd  Target.     Italian,  sixteenth  century. 
Mr.  David  Currie's  Collection. 

Iharles  II.  when  prince.  The  defensive  quality  of  the  armet,  not  being 
5  purely  consecrated  to  parade,  was  rarely  impaired  by  embossing,  and 
ven  when  made  for  monarchs,  the  decoration  was  mainly  confined  to 
:ching  and  gilding.      A  rare  form    with  double  visor,  five  rope-like 
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combs,  and  bands  of  engraving,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  28)  from  the  atei 
of  Mr.  Cozens  Smith  of  Benyeo.  The  armet  continued  to  be  used  ^ 
mounted  oifficers  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  picturt  i 
Rocroy,  1643,  showing  Conde  in  a  hat,  but  his  staff  in  visored  hejnii 
One  of  the  latest  cap-a-pie  suits,  probably  never  worn,  is  that  in  "k 
Tower,  richly  worked  and  gilded  all  over,  presented  to  Charles  I.  by  i 
City  of  London. 

The  high  -  combed  morions  and  cabassets  of  the  pikemcn  as: 
musketeers  are  generally  richly  etched  in  vertical  bands,  or  cord 
with  interlacing  arabesques,  which  we  gather,  from  numerous  pasagcs: 
Brantome's  works,  were  usually  gilt.  Thus  4000  harquebuzicR ste^ 
out  of  the  ranks  as  enfans  perdus^  at  the  call  of  Mons.  d'Andelet^iJi 
morions  gravez  et  dorez  en  teste." 

The  buckler  or  target  appears  an  archaic  defence,  but  survived  7.:3 
us,  sometimes  in  high  favour  like  the  sword,  at  others  nearly  okcfe 
until  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  in  Scotland  till  recent  times.  l:ra 
banished  while  the  Spanish  rapier  and  left-handed  dagger  were  in  use. 

The  most  magnificent  targets  were  made  solely  for  parade,  and ^ 
borne  in   front   of  princely  personages  by  their  esquires.     The  briai 
surfaces  they  presented  for  decoration,  and  the  esteem  they  were  hci^- 
induced  even  very  great  artists,  like  Giulio  Romano,  not  only  to  bs^- 
them,  but  actually  to  work  upon  them.     It  is  far  from  rare  toiac" 
collections  of  drawings  by  old  masters,  designs  for  shields,  like  iss 
signed  Polydore  and  B.  Franco  hanging  in  the  corridors  at  Chatsri- 
Under  the  Tudor  and  later  Valois  kings  they  were  usually  round  .'^ 
of  steel,  but   sometimes  elliptical,   obovate,  vesica- shaped,  rectangu 
and  even   heater -shaped,  with  painted  arms.      One  of  the  finest  f^' 
produced  is   the  Milanese   buckler  at  Windsor,  believed  to  have  te 
in  England  since  the  time  of  Francis  I.     The  repousse  work  is  of  n.^ 
exquisite    finish    and    the   gold    damascening  of  extraordinary  delio:' 
Others  not  inferior  to  it  are  at  Dresden,  Turin,  and  Madrid,  the  \'^' 
by  Colman  of  Augsburg.     The  shield  of  Charles  IX.  in  the  Lom"^- 
also  superbly  damascened.-    Magnificent  specimens  are  known  from" 
hands  of  the  Negrolis  and  Picinino  of  Milan,  Gasparo  Mola  of  Flccsis^ 
Giorgio  Ghisi  of  Mantua.     A  description  of  one,  now  lost,  by  Hier^!" 
mus  Spacini  of  Milan,  states  that  it  comprised  forty-eight  engravirp- 


Platb  VII. — Lower  part  of  enriched  Chantron.     Suit  presenteti  to  Charles  I. 
by  the  City  of  London.    Tower  of  London. 
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>ld  upon  niello.  Hans  Mielich  has  left  several  designs,  some  of  which 
sre  carried  out  by  Colman.  The  finely-embossed  target  in  the  Kensing- 
m  Museum  is  signed  by  Georgius  Sigman  of  Augsburg.  The 
srnal,  Meyrick,  SoltykofF,  and  other  collections  now  dispersed,  included 


Fic.  31. — Target  of  Etched  Steel.     Italian  or  German,  about  1550. 
Mr.  P.  Dafldssn\  Col/ecthn. 

xamples  illustrating  the  story  of  Coriolanus,  Siege  of  Troy,  Judgment 
t  Paris,  etc. 

Those  intended  to  receive  the  hard  knocks  of  active  service  must  have 
iresented  unembossed  surfaces,  though  perhaps  richly  etched  and  gilded 
ike  the  morions.  The  specimen  (Fig.  30)  belonging  to  Mr.  Currie  is 
ich  enough  for  parade,  with  its  bands  of  embossing  and  fine  damascening. 
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while  the  second  illusti 
an  Italian  or  Spanish  ( 
first  Greenwich  invcntc 
guiite  and  wroughte." 
Another  among  the  je 
roses,  castles,  and  pomi 
longing  to  Lord  Kenyo 
London  bucklers  acqt 
limited  the  length  of  tl 
of  Scots  greatly  desir 
Morgan,  Tothili  Street 


were  buckler-makers  t 
supplied  steel  pavices 
shillings  each.  They 
warfare,  though  when 
the  siege  of  Guynes,  fil 
and  essaye  the  breatcl 
Henri  II.,  was  fought  ■ 
The  chanfron  or  \ 
the  chevron,  received  i 
rider.  It  was  the  pri( 
the  horse's  head-front 
Hans  Mielich,  and  that  actually  executed  for  Christian  II.  at  lircsij 
are  as  rich  as  the  suits  themselves.     The  latter  illustrates  the  labwn^i 


Fee.  33. — Hilt  af  Tvio-handed  Staard  with  tie  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff  on  the  Pommel 
and  QuilUni  in  chased  steel,     Penshurst. 
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Erlercules,  and  is  the  one  for  which  Colman  received  14,000  crowns.  The 
;hanfron  bears  a  spike,  an  appendage  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Edward 
[II.     In  the  Anturs  of  Arthur  we  read— 

Opon  his  cheveronne  be-forn 
Stode  as  a  unicorn 
Als  scharpe  as  a  thorn, 
An  nanlas  of  stele. 

The  charger  ridden  by  Lord  Scales  in  his  tourney  with  the  Bastard 
Df  Bui^undy  had  a  "  schafFro  with  a  large  sharpe  pyke  of  stele,"  which, 
penetrating  the  nostrils  of  the  Bastard's  steed,  caused  it  to  rear  and  throw 
lim.  The  oldest  chanfron  handed  down  is  that  in  Warwick  Castle, 
which  was  there  when  visited  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  The  lower  part 
^f  one  belonging  to  the  suit,  Fig.  29,  is  seen  in  Plate  VII. 


Fig.  34, — Venetian  Cinquedea,  engraved,  uiith  Ivory  Handle.     Th  Duke  ef  Norfolk. 

Swords  varied  considerably  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  extremes 
lOmetimes  meeting  in  the  same  army,  the  two-handed  sword,  scimitar, 
rapier,  sabre,  cinquedea,  falchion,  and  malchus,  being  borne  perhaps 
iimultaneously  by  the  mercenary  bands  comprised  in  it.  The  two- 
landed  sword  represents  the  largest  dimensions  ever  attained  by  this 
weapon,  perhaps  originating  in  the  sword  of  state,  like  that  of  Edward  III. 
,n  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  used  in  Scotland  at  an  early  period  ;  if 
lot  wielded  by  whole  clans,  certainly  by  champions  of  exceptional  vigour. 
Thus  Froissart  relates  that  Sir  Archibald  Douglas  fought  on  foot  and 
ivielded  an  immense  sword,  the  blade  of  which  was  two  ells  long,  and  so 
lieavy  that  scarcely  any  other  man  could  have  lifted  it  from  the  ground. 
This  great  sword  is  the  real  claymore,  though  the  name  has  been  mis- 
ippropriated  to  the  Scottish  basket-hiked  broadsword  of  the  last  century. 
The  Swiss  and  Germans  were  the  only  people  who  made  it  an  offensive 
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weapon  for  large  disciplined  bodies  of  troops,  and  in  the  santd 
century  it  had  become  an  essentially  Teutonic  weapon.  Henry  ^TH'^ 
great  personal  strength  and  agility  enabled  him  to  wield  it,  as  a  v(v. 
man,  and  to  withstand  all-comers.     The  fine  hilt  illustrated  (Fie. ;: 


I 


Fig.  35. — M,iin-Gaucl-i  viitk  Sltil  Hilt.      BihKging  la  Mr.  Ptrcj  Ma-jiU 

from  Penshurst,  with  the  pommel  and  quillons  carved  and  cha«loiiti 
the  solid  steel  into  the  bears  and  ragged  staff  of  the  Leicesiers,  b  1^ 
doubtedly  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country.  The  blade  has  ^ 
shortened,  perhaps  under  the  edict  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  {X^- 
guards  at  the  City  Gates  to  break  all  swords  that  were  too  long. 
In  striking  contrast  to  this  is  the  well-known  Cinquedca,  the  Int^ 
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isktion  of  the  French  Sang  de  dez.  The  name  of  a  spear,  langue-de- 
if,  has  been  improperly  applied  to  it  since  the  eighteenth  century, 
e  handles  were  frequently  ivory  with  pierced  brass  insertions,  like  the 
stration  (Fig.  34),  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  but  the  finest 


Fig.  38. — IniaiJ  Ivory  Cross-bow.     Tower  of  London. 

imples  are  of  chased  steel,  exquisitely  worked  and  silvered.  The 
iquedea  was  highly  esteemed  in  Venice. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  rapier  the  sword  used  with  the 
ckler  was  short  and  heavy  in  the  blade,  though  with  handles  sometimes 
hly  worked  and  inlaid  with  silver.     The  rapier  appeared  about   1570 

1580,  the  slender  tapering  blade  being  relatively  of  great  length, 
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rendering  it  difficult  to  sheathe.     The  guards  to  the  hilts  wctc  gartT 
of  open  work,  the  variety  of  form,  though  endless,  falling  into  ct 
leading  groups,  the  swept-hilted,  shell-guard,  and  cup-hiltcd,  the  fcs 
workmanship  being  as  a  rule  found  on  the  latter.     The  quillons,  ^. 
ally  very  long,  are  either  straight  or  curved.     With  the  rapier,  a  ko^ 
dagger  held  in  the  left  hand  and  called    the  main-gauche  was  isc  ^ 
parry,  the  blade  being  notched  near  the  base  to  entangle  and  brain 
opponent's  weapon.    Two  varieties  are  figured,  both  with  superHjcbi 
hilts  ;  the  one  of  steel  belonging  to  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid  (Fig.  35).  j:: 
one  with  silver  guard  (Fig.  36),  belonging  to  Her  Majesty.  Tbci:- 
hiked  rapier    (Fig.  37),  reproduced  on  a    slightly  smaller  scale,  is i 
companion  to  the  latter  dagger  and  is  also  partly  silver-hiked  and  chs: 
with  representations  of  combats.     The  quillons  are  engraved  with flusc 
and  the  blade  is  signed  Heinrich  Coell,  Solingen.     The  blades  aid  b 
were  frequently,  perhaps  usually,  made  in  different  workshops.  Nb.  j 
those    in  Vienna   have   German   hilts  and    ItaJian   blades,  others  kt 
Solingen   blades   and    Milanese   hilts.      Toledo    blades  were,  bm^. 
preferred,  and  their  marks  were  frequently  imitated  by  German  nat: 
The  first  ship  of  the  ill-fated  Spanish  Armada  to  fall  a  prey  to  Dri 
and  Howard  was  the  Capitana  of  the  Andalusian  squadron,  which  wn 
its  treasures  carried  a  chest  of  swords,  richly  mounted,  and  intended  1?^ 
presentation  to  the  English  Catholic  peers.     Frequent  reference  is  ec 
in  Elizabethan  plays  to  Bilbao  and  Toledo  blades,  but  more  espeaaUr: 
"  Foxes,"  so  called  from  the  Nuremberg  mark.     Certain  passages  s:-^ 
that  these  were  used  with  the  buckler,  in  this  country  at  least ;  and  in- 
engraving  of  the  funeral  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  targets  both  rouni  i 
oval  are  carried. 

The  staves,  bills,  pikes,  morris-pikes,  holy-water  sprinklen,r>. 
played  a  very  important  part  in  war  at  this  period.  The  halbcri  - 
partisans  carried  by  officers  of  the  harquebusiers,  royal  guards,  and  oi^J 
were  the  vehicles  for  an  immense  amount  of  decoration,  especi* 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century.  Albert  Diirer,  writing  from^c"'^ 
to  Pirkheimer,  mentions  that  the  Italian  lansquenets  "  haveroncoi^^' 
218  points,  and  if  they  pink  a  man  with  any  of  these,  the  man  is  4^ 
as  they  are  all  poisoned."  This  could  hardly  have  been  serious, fei 
sheet  of  drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  shows  some  very  octraoniisr 
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rms.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  staves  were  no  doubt  originally  develop- 
ents  of  the  peasant  scythes,  bill-hooks,  pitch-forks,  and  the  poll-axe  ; 
ch"  country  preserving  some  peculiar  form.  The  cross-bow  had  long 
ased  to  be  a  military  weapon,  but  was,  owing  to  its  silent  fire,  still  in 
eat  repute  for  sport.  It  was  usually  inlaid  with  ivory,  engraved, 
metimes  stained  and  heightened  with  pearl.  A  fine  specimen  in 
e  Tower  is  illustrated  (Fig.  38). 


V 


FIREARMS    AND    GUNLOCKS 


By  Major  V.  A.  FARQUHARSON 


The  actual  date  of  the  first  employment  of  portable  firearms  is  uncenL: 
but  representations  of  them  are  frequently  met  with   in  the  illuscss:. 
MSS.  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  their  form  at  first  br^ 
simply  a  tube  fastened  to  a  wooden  stock,  and,  according  to  the  fsk-ri 
drawings,  the  tube  was  either  of  brass  or  iron.      The  manner  di  fe 
was  to  apply  a  match  by  hand  to  a  touch-hole  situated  on  the  upper  ]r 
of  the  barrel.     The  first  improvement  was  to  drill  the  touch-hole  in - 
side  of  the  barrel,  with  the  priming  held  in  a  pan  formed  in  a  projenl'' 
also  on  the  side  of  the  barrel,  which  had  a  cover,  moving  on  a  pivot,  ri-^ 
protecting  the  powder  from  the  wet  or  wind  till  the  moment  of  £r/^ 
when  it  was  pushed  back  by  hand.     This  was  the  general  kind  of  t- 
arm  used  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.      For  some  tit 
after  their  introduction,  hand  firearms  were  viewed  with  disfavour,  r^ 
it  was  considered  more  or  less  unfair  to  employ  them,  seeing  thi:  'i: 
Gothic  armour  worn   by  the   knights  had  power  to  resist  the  ordi'^" 
weapons  of  the  field,  but  took  no  account  of  the  effects  of  missiles  tr : 
the  clumsy  "gonner."     That  they  were  in  use  in  1453  is  evident,  a?:* 
great  Talbot,  ist  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  buried  at  Whitchurch,  came  to  "~ 
end  from  this  cause.     "  Though  at  first  with  manfull  courage  ai^  i*"* 
fighting  the  Earle  wanne  the  entfe  of  their  camp,   yet  at  length  t- 
compassed    him   about,   and,   shooting  him  through    the   thigh  cvV-^  • 
hand-gonne^  slew  his  horse  and  finally  killed  him  lying  on  the  grvc:- 


'  il 


^  1  - 
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whom  they  never  durst  look  in  the  face,  while  he  stood  on  his  feet " 
(Hollinshed's  Chronicle).     This  was  at  Chatillon,  20th  July  1453. 

The  first  lock  was  apparently  a  curved  piece  of  metal  in  the  shape 
of  an  S  and  pivoted  in  the  centre,  the  upper  point  holding  the  match, 
the  lower  part,  which  was  prolonged  like  the  lever  in  the  cross-bow,  by 
its  weight  keeping  the  match  from  the  pan  till  this  lower  part  was 
compressed  to  the  stock  on  firing. 

The  next  stage  was  the  matchlock  proper.  This  is  the  first  lock 
where  the  mechanism  is  complete  on  a  plate.  The  cock  is  kept  back 
by  a  spring  acting  on  the  long  arm  of  a  lever,  while  fastened  to  the 
short  end  was  a  sear  or  trigger.  The  pan  still  projects  on  the  side  of 
the  barrel,  a  principle  seen  in  modern  Eastern  matchlocks.  The  next 
matchlocks  had  the  pan  fixed  to  and  forming  part  of  the  plate  ;  later 
matchlocks  only  vary  in  the  shape  of  the  plate.  In  the  reign  of  William 
III.  the  plates  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  flint-lock,  so  that  the  locks 
could  be  changed  when  required.  The  matchlock  was  altogether  in 
use  for  nearly  200  years,  owing  to  its  great  simplicity  and  cheapness. 
There  is  a  variation  of  the  matchlock  in  which,  by  elaborate  mechanism, 
the  match  is  caused  to  descend  on  the  priming  with  a  snap-action.  It 
is  diflicult  to  see  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  from  this,  as  the  match 
it  would  appear  must  have  broken  by  contact  with  the  pan,  unless  it 
may  have  taken  the  form  of  a  stick  of  hard  composition.  The  head 
of  the  match-holders  in  these  locks  is  a  short  tube,  which  gives  some 
probability  to  this  theory,  but  there  is  no  record  to  prove  it. 

The  wheel-lock  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  15 17,  although 
a  lock  belonging  to  the  writer  has  the  date  of  1509,  yet  it  is  not  certain 
if  1569  is  not  meant.  Nuremberg  is  reported  to  be  the  place  of  its 
invention,  where  indeed,  at  the  time,  most  things  were  claimed  to  have 
been  invented  ;  and  the  city  mark  is  constantly  met  with  on  early  locks. 
It  was  an  important  invention,  and,  except  for  the  delicacy  of  its 
mechanism  and  great  expense  of  production,  it  was  an  efficient  lock. 
It  consisted  briefly  of  a  steel  wheel,  having  from  two  to  four  grooves 
affixed  to  an  axle  which  passed  through  the  lock-plate,  the  edge  of  the 
wheel  appearing  through  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The  outer  part  of  the 
axle  was  square  for  a  key  to  fit  on,  and  the  inner  had  a  shoulder  or 
crank,  which  was  connected  by  a  shackle  chain  of  three  links  to  an 
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extremely  strong  spring.     The  fire  stone  (pyrites)  was  fixed  in  a  M- 
screwed  to  the  farther  end  of  the  lock-plate.     The  pan  had  a  ih: 
cover.     To  put  the  lock  in  action  a  key  or  "  spanner  "  was  placed  a: 
the  outer  end  of  the  axle,  and  given  a  J  turn  ;  by  this  the  spragfs 
compressed,  and  kept  at  tension  by  the  nose  of  a  sear,  connected  r:: 
the  trigger,  entering  a  small  hole  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  iki 
The  pan  was  then  primed,  the  sliding  cover  brought  over  it,  aoc  r: 
pyrites  holder  depressed,  bringing  the  pyrites  down  on  the  cover.  > 
pulling  the  trigger  the  wheel  revolved,  its  axle  shoulder  knocked  bci 
the  pan  cover  and  allowed  the  grooves  to  grate  sparks  from  ds  fc 
stone,  thus  firing  the  priming.     There  are  numerous  variations  is  zi 
wheel-lock  of  all  dates  and  of  many  nationalities.      By  the  shape  g:  'i 
feeds,  the  number  of  grooves,  and  by  the  internal   mechanism,  anc  ' 
course  by  the  ornamentation,  a  tolerable  idea  can   be  got  of  the  i: 
or  origin  of  a  piece.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  earliest  locks  were  mr^ 
complete  and  had  appliances  that  we  fail  to  find  in  the  later.    Tte  i 
Fig.  40,  a  type  of  the  earliest  pistol,  the  lock  possesses  a  safety  c^ 
to  prevent   premature  discharge,  also  a  spring -catch   to  keep  the  r-i 
cover  back.     Those,  which  would  be  thought   advantages,  are  :ia  r 
be  found  in  the  two  examples  in  Plate  VIII.  of  later  date  and  r:" 
workmanship.     In  some  cases  the  wheel  winds  itself,  when  the  7^'^ 
holder  is  drawn  back,  thus  dispensing  with  a  key.     This  prindpis ! 
such  an  obvious  improvement  that  it  seems  strange  it  was  not  univcrs. 
adopted. 

A  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  wheel-lock  was  the  inventic: 
pistols,   which   never  carry  match -locks.      The    name   may  have  rt:' 
derived  from  Pistoia  in  Tuscany,  or,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  fit©  r: 
name    of  the    coin    pistole,  referring    to   the  bore.     There   is  a  ^''- 
in  Italian  pistolese^  but  it  signifies  a  knife.     Fig.  40  is  a  good  tsxr.  \ 
of  an   early  pistol.     It   is  of  the   class   used    by  the  Reiters,  Gen:^! 
cavalry,   the   first    body  of    troops   armed   with   pistols.     The    birt: 
at  this  time   are  of  great  thickness,  owing   to  the  dread  of  burr-: 
and  the  stocks  sloped  abruptly,  being  terminated  by  a  ball  butt.    T:^ 
was  probably  to  act  as  a  counterpoise,  and  also  to  facilitate  drawing  ^ 
piece  from  the  holster.     It  would  be  more  efficient,  too,  when  usee  £ « 
club,  as  it  very  frequently  was,  according  to  pictures  of  the  tinK    ^ 
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early  engravings  of  the  Reiter  he  is  armed  not  only  with  a  pair,  but  on 
occasion  with  four  of  these  pistols,  two  in  the  holsters  and  two  fastened 
to  his  belt  by  hasps  (Fig.  40  is  furnished  with  a  hook  or  hasp  on  the 
reverse  side).  The  Reiter  also  had  a  sword.  The  introduction  of  the 
pistol  altered  the  tactics  of  war  ;  the  bodies  of  horse  no  longer  charged 
home,  but  galloped  up  by  ranks,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  enemy, 
discharged  their  pistols,  and  then  wheeled  outward  by  half  troops  towards 
each  flank,  leaving  the  front  clear  for  the  succeeding  rank  to  take  their 
place.  They  then  reloaded  and  re-formed  ready  for  another  advance. 
Many  of  the  earlier  pistols  were  wholly  of  steel.  The  smaller  pistols 
had  a  flat  butt,  cut  slanting,  and  were  called  Dags.  In  course  of  time  the 
barrels  were  made  longer  and  thinner,  the  stocks  became  more  straight, 
and  the  ball  butt  elongated,  and  finally  disappeared.  The  wheel-lock  was 
used  for  pistols  up  to  1650.  Crusoe,  in  the  Instructions  for  the  Cavallerie, 
1632,  gives  some  fifteen  motions  for  the  ''firing  Exercise"  of  the  wheel 
pistol. 

The  Queen  possesses  a  double-barrelled  wheel  rifle,  in  which  one 
barrel  was  placed  vertically  over  the  other,  dated  1588.  It  is  fired  by 
means  of  two  wheel-locks  on  one  plate,  in  one  of  which  the  works  are 
outside,  and  the  other  has  them  hidden  by  the  plate,  the  stock  is  of  dark 
wood,  and  the  fittings  of  the  locks  are  of  chased  and  gilt  metal.  Its 
double  barrel,  date  of  the  rifling,  and  the  fact  of  its  having  a  steel  ramrod, 
all  make  it  remarkable.  The  Dresden  arms  are  on  the  heel  plate,  a 
cypher  HF  on  the  stock,  and  the  barrel  has  a  bear  as  armourer's  mark. 

The  wheel -lock  was  rarely  used  for  infantry  arms,  but  was  of 
necessity  employed  by  cavalry,  where  the  match  was  inconvenient. 

The  next  form  of  lock  was  the  Snap-hance^  evolved  from  the  wheel- 
lock  by  converting  the  pyrites  holder  into  a  fire-steel,  and  replacing  the 
wheel  by  a  hammer,  acted  on  by  a  spring  and  affixed  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  pan.  The  pan  and  cover  remained  the  same,  and  the  latter 
slid  back  as  the  hammer  fell  on  the  steel,  leaving  the  powder  bare  for  the 
sparks  to  fall  on. 

The  earliest  actual  lock  of  this  sort  is  on  a  pair  of  pistols  in  the 
Dresden  Armoury,  dated  1598.  The  pistols  are  of  the  Scotch  form,  but 
are  probably  of  Spanish  make,  as  the  Highlanders  obtained  their  firearms 
largely  from  Spain. 
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The  example  Fig.  42  is  a  snap-hance  of  Italian  make,  but  of  kiffrv;^ 
(about  1640).  It  was  selected  on  account  of  the  beautiful  chiselkisrtL 
of  which  it  is  composed.  This  is  in  three  degrees  of  relief.  The  bjir 
has  two  dragons  entwined  on  it,  and  the  plate  and  fine-steel  are  ^r 
richly  fashioned,  having  the  armourer's  signature  on  it,  Giovanni  VArr 
BORGOGNONE  •  IN  •  BRESCIA.     Part  of  the  fire-steel  is  missing. 

The  most  famous  makers  of  firearms  of  the  middle  of  the  sr»en:cer 
century  lived  in  Brescia,  such  as  Lazarino  Cominazzo,  father  ax  sc- 
Lazaro  Lazarino,  Francino,  and  others.  Their  weapons  were  famed  m 
extreme  lightness  and  beauty  of  decoration. 

Fig.  39  is  a  late  example  of  Cominazzo's  work.  The  barrel  s.. 
beautiful  fluted  twist  on  it,  and  the  lock-plate  and  hammer,  as  we  J  as  v 
butt,  are  chiselled  in  high  relief.  These  armourers  made  weapons  br- 
each class  of  lock.  It  was  quite  the  thing  for  any  one  on  thorps 
tour  to  visit  Brescia,  and  bring  back  one  of  these  famed  va^Jt 
Evelyn  in  his  Diary  tells  us  how  he  paid  a  visit  to  "  old  Laiir 
Cominazzo,''  and  got  from  him  a  carbine  for  which  he  paid  ag«d:- 
of  money.  He  seems  to  have  been  rather  proud  of  his  acquisitions:- 
more  than  once  alludes  to  it. 

The  Civil  War  in  England  showed  firearms  in  use  T^ith  i. :  - 
classes  of  lock.  The  infantry  on  both  sides  were  chiefly  armed  ^.th  •: 
heavy  musket  fired  from  a  rest,  having  the  match-lock.  The  ci^  ' 
had  carbines  fitted  with  snap-hances  or  the  early  complete  flint,  »jr  «-'^ 
provided  with  wheel-locks. 

The   wheel -lock    disappears    from   military  arms    about    i6'C.  ' 
continued  in  use  in  Germany  for  sporting  rifles  until  a  much  lattrr  :- 
The  Flint-lock  proper  came  into  use  about  1630.     The  earliest  spec'" 
appear  to  be  Spanish.     The  mainspring  in  these  was  on  the  outs-c  ' 
the  lock-plate,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  simplest  character,  consi^^ 
a  catch  forming  a  ledge,  protruding  to  the  outside  of  the  lock-platr 
the  foot  of  the  hammer  to  rest  on  when  cocked,  and  on  this  ledge  V- 
drawn  back  on  pressing  the  trigger  the  hammer  falls,  striking  the  i«- 
which  also  covers  the  pan. 

The  example  Fig.  43  is  one  of  a  class  where  the  ornamentation  ti  - 
elaborate.  The  design  is  formed  mostly  by  the  chisel  and  hanime.^- 
even  in  the  internal   mechanism  the  file  appears  scarcely  to  havs  ^- 


Fic.  ^i. — Richly  Dtcoraled  Flinl-hck.     Probably  Spanisb. 
Collection  of  Major  Farquknrson. 


;.  \i.. — Sitap-kance  of  Italian  make,  about  1640. 
Collection  of  Major  Farquhanon, 
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used.  Many  of  these  fine  locks  exist,  but  never  have  my  imsx; 
mark  on  them  ;  the  mechanism,  however,  points  to  their  Spanish  tb. 
Works  of  this  description  were  found  in  Spanish  locks  lo  the  kite  a: 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  both  English  and  French  ffiii:4ii 
the  mechanism  was  on  the  inside  of  the  lock-plate,  and  i  rdir 
connected  the  hammer  with  the  action  of  the  mainspring.  A  >e: 
improvement  was  to  add  a  bridle  to  give  two  bearings  for  the  nici 
axle,  and  a  small  swivel  connecting  the  tumbler  with  the  mxrs^z 
both  of  these  improvem:;nts  ensuring  greater  smoothness  in  tlK'-.-i'. 
This  form  of  improved  mechanism  was  continued  in  the  percussioa  .d. 


Figs.  43,  44, — Highland  Pisloli.     Coihclion  of  Mujnr  Tarqahir. 


after  the  use  of  a  flint  was  discontinued,  and,  indeed,  the  hammer  uaii 
the  first  military  breechloader  generally  employed  in  our  army,  the feJ 
was  acted  on  by  mechanism  of  much  the  same  sort. 

Figs.  43  and  44  show  specimens  of  the  Highland  pistol,  a  diss  *^ 
stands  quite  by  itself.  These  weapons  no  doubt  were  evolved  frci- 
early  steel  wheel  dags  in  common  use  in  Germany.  Many  Higbla^ 
were  to  be  found  in  the  armies  of  other  European  nations,  whenff^ 
probably  took  the  fashion  and  also  procured  their  firearms.  The  ^ 
weapons  of  the  sort,  as  well  as  the  latest,  were  all  of  steel  (or  rardytrt 
The  stocks  had  a  heart-shaped  butt,  and  were  furnished  with  snipi" 
locks.     There  is  one  of  this  description,  undoubtedly  a  Scotch  'S? 
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in  the  armoury  in  the  old  castle  of  Niirnberg,  where  the  arms  have  always 
been  stored,  belonging  probably  to  one  of  the  many  Scotch  officers 
employed  in  Germany  during  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Later  on  the  butt  of  the  pistol  assumed  a  claw  form  and  the  ordinary 
flint-lock  was  employed,  the  mechanism,  however,  being  of  a  distinctive 
sort,  possibly  of  Dutch  origin.  The  latest  of  these  pistols  have  a  rounded 
butt  as  in  Fig.  44.  The  ornament  found  on  the  back  of  the  hammer  in 
Fig.  43  is  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  class  of  lock. 

The  Highlanders  looking  at  length  on  their  weapons  as  part  of  the 
equipment  of  their  national  garb,  a  colony  of  armourers  sprang  up  in 
the  village  of  Doune  in  Stirlingshire,  a  place  where  "  trysts "  or  feirs 
were  held,  and  where  the  Highlanders  resorted  to  exchange  their  cattle 
for  other  goods.  The  following  account  is  given  in  Scottish  National 
Memorials^  of  this  trade  of  Doune.  "  The  only  remains  of  any  of  the 
ancient  branches  of  trade  is  the  making  of  Highland  pistols.  The 
reputation  of  Doune  for  this  manufacture,  about  the  time  of  the  German 
war,  was  very  great.  This  art  was  introduced  to  Doune  about  the  year 
1646  by  Thomas  Caddell,  who  having  been  instructed  in  his  craft  at 
Muthil,  a  village  in  Strathearn  in  Perthshire,  came  and  settled  at  Doune. 
This  famous  tradesman  possessed  a  most  profound  genius,  and  an  inquisi- 
tive mind,  and  though  a  man  of  no  education  and  remote  from  every 
means  of  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts,  his  study  and  persevering 
exertions  brought  his  art  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  that  no 
pistols  made  in  Britain  excelled  or  perhaps  equalled  those  of  his  making 
either  for  sureness,  strength,  or  beauty.  He  taught  the  trade  to  his 
children  and  several  apprentices,  of  whom  was  one  John  Campbell, 
whose  son  and  grandson  carried  on  the  business.  While  the  ancient 
dress  of  Caledonia  was  worn,  that  is,  the  '  philabeg '  belted-plaid,  pistols, 
and  dirk,  the  pistols  made  in  Doune  excelled  all  others,  and  acquired 
superior  reputation  over  France  and  Germany  ;  a  pair  superbly  orna- 
mented were  fabricated  by  a  tradesman  taught  in  Doune,  and  by  the 
city  of  Glasgow  given  in  compliment  to  the  Marquis  de  Bouille.  The 
above  Mr.  Campbell's  grandson,  who  has  now  given  over  business,  made 
pistols  for  the  first  nobility  in  Europe,  as  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
others.      The  trade  is  now  (1798)  carried  on  by  John  Murdoch  (the 
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maker  of  Fig.  44).  These  pistols  were  sold  (1798)  at  from  fc^  re 
twenty-four  guineas  a  pair." 

The  names  of  some  of  these  armourers  were  the  Caddclls,  ]m 
Sutherland,  Thomas  Murdoch,  John  Murdoch,  S.  Michie,  John  (it- 
bell,  J.  Stuart,  David  M'Kenzie,  and  others.  The  trade  died  out  si 
commencement  of  this  century. 

These  weapons  were  remarkable  for  grace  of  outline  and  great  fe- 
ness.  The  butt  has  a  small  knob,  which,  when  unscrewed,  fees  i 
picker  to  clear  the  touch-hole  with.  The  mainsprings  in  many  ass 
appear  to  be  weak,  having  little  room  to  work  in  the  slender  stocb. 
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GEORGE    MORLAND 


I 

SOME    NOTES    ON    HIS    LIFE 

Tendencies  of  his  time  and  bringing  up — ^iSsthetic  influences  and  heredity — Early  taskwork 

— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Romney — Morland's  later  life. 

In  two  or  three  respects  George  Morland  is  unique  ;  to  mention  the 
least  important  first,  his  life  was  written  and  published  four  times,  within 
three  years  of  his  death,  by  four  different  persons,  two  of  whom  claim  to 
have  been  personal  friends.  He  is  unique  in  combining  great  genius  as  a 
painter  with  complete  absence  of  what  is  usually  called  morality  in  either 
its  social  or  commercial  sense,  though  he  earned  by  painting  enough 
money  to  have  died  a  well-to-do  man,  and  lived  at  a  time  when  such  a 
work-a-day  morality  was  at  least  as  essential  as  it  is  to-day  in  order  to 
secure  even  a  small  measure  of  success  in  life.  The  most  remarkable  point, 
however,  is  that  for  all  this  lack  of  any  sense  either  of  citizenship  or  of 
the  smallest  ordinary  social  obligation, — notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
after  twenty  years  of  a  dim  and  industrious  captivity  at  home,  he  rioted 
through  his  remaining  twenty-one  years  like  a  monstrous  grown-up 
school-boy,  incessantly  engaged  in  practical  jokes  of  an  elemental  kind, 
herding  with  all  manner  of  brute-humanity,  riding,  boxing,  larking, 
fighting,  consorting  with  gipsies,  drinking  incredibly  and  with  gradually 
lessening  intervals  of  sobriety, — he  yet  was  in  art  almost  if  not  quite 
unconsciously  to  himself  a  creator,  a  pioneer,  the  beginner  of  a  style  ;  a 
hard  worker  at  painting  as  well  as  at  playing  the  goat.  He  was  the  first 
painter  in  England,  the  first  in  Europe  after  the  great  Dutchmen  of  the 
two  centuries  preceding  his,  to  seize  on  the  life  at  his  door,  in  the  fieldj 
and  lanes,  the  farmyards  and  alehouses,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  by  th^ 
inland  waters  of  his  own  country,  as  the  subjects  on  which  to  exercise  th< 
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2  GEORGE   MORLAND 

genius  for  painting  which  burned  in  him  through  the  whole  of  his  Hfe;  k 
whatever  dens  he  chose  to  wallow. 

But  though  Morland  s  physical  life,  almost  from  his  twenty-first  y® 
to  the  end,  was  so  ungoverned,  so  abnormal  that  its  very  moostjostr 
might  seem  to  preclude  any  considerations  of  heredity,  it  is  worth  iWfe 
to  say  something  about  the  tendency  of  his  time,  the  tendency  of  li 
bringing  up,  and  what  little  can  be  known  of  hereditary  bias  at  least  So 
in  the  attempt  to  realize  a  mental  portrait  of  him,  the  first  thing,  Itakei; 
is  to  get  as  accurate  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  traditions  which  w^  at  & 
back,  both  national  and  in  his  own  particular  line,  the  spleadoDrcs 
influence  of  those  traditions,  and  whether  they  formed  a  solid/j* 
dappui  to  start  from,  gave  a  convention  to  defy  on  the  one  hand,  or  i 
torch  to  be  carried  on,  on  the  other.  The  next  thing  is,  before  toiidisi 
on  the  personality  of  the  man,  to  find  all  that  can  be  known  of  li 
bringing  up  and  surroundings,  and  the  infinitely  subtle  influences  daifS 
work  to  form  or  deform  character.  And  thirdly  we  should  giaat 
however  briefly,  at  the  contemporary  as  distinguished  from  trmi^ 
influences  in  his  early  life,  in  the  particular  line  in  which  he  adM 
eminence,  and  note  whether  these  influences  were  such  as  to  hdp  ff 
hinder  him,  taking  into  account  his  temperament  and  character,  s 
the  former  was  born  with  him  and  the  latter  moulded  by  drcumstancs 

In  the  twenty  years  following  1763,  the  date  of  George  Modarfi 
birth,  England  was  scarcely  gaining  prestige  in  her  naval  and  mifaj 
tradition,  though  martial  spirit,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Besant,  ranl^^ 
and  it  was  a  great  time  for  fighting  in  streets  and  roads.  Every  aat 
who  went  out  of  doors  knew  "  that  he  might  have  to  fight,  to  dci* 
himself  against  foot-pad  or  bully  ;  most  men  carried  a  stout  stick."  T:* 
police  or  constables,  when  first  appointed  and  for  long  after,  18^ 
practically  useless.  "  The  drinking  of  the  last  century  went  far  bcjttf 
anything  recorded  ;  all  classes  drank ;  they  began  to  drink  hard  ato 
1730,  and  they  kept  it  up  for  one  hundred  years  with  great  spirit^ 

■ 

admirable  results,  which  we,  their  grandchildren,  are  now  illustraa^ 
In  1736  there  were  7044  gin-shops  in  London — one  house  in  six-^ 
3200  alehouses  where  gin  was  secretly  sold.  The  people  all  waitaa^ 
after  gin.  The  clergy,  merchants,  lawyers,  judges,  the  most  respoosi* 
people,  drank  more  than  freely  ;  the  lowest  classes  spent  all  their  m*? 
in  drink,  especially  in  gin,  upon  which  they  could  get  drunk  for  twofcac^ 
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'  "  There  were  plenty  of  sermons  and  '  sound  doctrine/  but  of  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  citizens  never  a  word  was  said.  The  same 
men  who  would,  with  prayers,  discuss  the  meaning  of  a  text,  would 
take  a  share  in  a  slaver,  watch  a  flogging  at  the  cart-tail,  or  the  hang- 
ing of  a  poor  woman  for  stealing  a  loaf,  would  pay  their  servants  a 
bare  subsistence,  making  twenty-fold  profit  themselves,  and  think  they 
did  God  service." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  such  being  the  state  of  things  physically 
and  morally  in  London,  in  the  houses  of  quiet  folk,  such  as  Morland*s 
parents,  the  idea  of  safe  respectability  rather  than  daring  and  uncertain 
enterprise  would  become  dominant,  and  children  would  be  reared  in 
caution  and  timid  seclusion,  with  industry  for  a  motto  and  solvency  for  a 
guiding  star.  And  in  1769,  and  onwards  for  a  year  or  two,  the  state  of 
political  and  social  life  might  well  alarm  timid  and  ungifted  men  like 
George  Morland's  father  still  further  in  the  direction  of  a  cloistral 
bringing  up  for  children.  Such  influences  in  the  ordinary  social  way 
must  have  had  their  effect  in  the  numbing  and  retardation,  the  dwindling 
by  atrophy,  of  George  Morland's  moral  and  originating  mental  force. 
We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  during  his  boyhood  and  youth  national 
tradition,  national  life  abroad  or  at  home,  did  little  to  inspire  him.  What 
of  artistic,  aesthetic  influences  ?  What  traditions  in  English  art  existed 
for  him  ?  Did  these  traditions  give  a  convention  to  defy,  which  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  an  original  mind  to  work  against,  or  a  torch  to  carry 
on  which  would  be  a  good  thing  for  enthusiasm  ?  Vandyck  could  hardly 
be  reckoned  an  English  master,  Hogarth  died  the  year  after  Morland  was 
born,  and  there  is  no  sign  in  any  of  Morland  s  biographies  that  Hogarth's 
work  was  ever  studied  by  him  or  made  the  smallest  impression  on  him, 
though  Dawe  casually  remarks  that  he  admired  it.  Richard  Wilson's  work 
had  hardly  ripened  to  the  state  of  tradition,  for  at  Morland's  birth  that 
great  landscape  painter  was  not  only  living  but  had  only  just  reached  the 
highest  point  of  such  fame  as  this  life  was  to  give  him,  and  he  did  not 
die  till  Morland's  nineteenth  year.  Wright  of  Derby  was  living,  and  as 
famous  as  he  too  was  destined  to  be  during  his  life,  in  Morland's 
boyhood  and  early  manhood.  The  elder  Nasmyth  was  a  contemporary. 
It  is  true  that  J.  Hassell  in  his  life  of  George  Morland  (published  1805) 
says  that  Morland  at  the  time  he  flrst  commenced  landscape  painting 
had  no  small  "obstacles   to  encounter.     Gainsborough  was  yet  living. 
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Wilson's  productions  were  sought  after  with  avidity.  Wri^  of 
Derby  was  upon  the  meridian  of  estimation."  And  certainly  Mr.  Hasst 
finds  a  convention  to  defy ;  for,  says  he,  Morland  "  found  the  EDglii| 
School  in  the  beaten  track  of  plagiarism."  We  need  not,  hoireve:, 
attach  too  much  importance  to  these  dicta  as  to  Gamsboroogii  sii 
Wilson.  Of  the  influence  on  Morland  of  Gainshoroughls  early  laobje 
and  animal  work,  more  will  be  said ;  with  regard  to  Wilson,  it  nsjst  tc 
remembered  that  Hassell  wrote  as  a  strong  partisan  shortly  after  Morj&:5 
death,  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  Wilson's  work  had  come  iflto  2 
heritage  only  after  that  artist's  death,  and  therefore  might  esali 
exaggerate  Wilson's  effect  on  Morland,  although  as  a  matter  of  s3 
during  Wilson's  lifetime  that  painter's  work  was  not  appreciated  a  s 
true  worth.  Dawe  indeed  tells  us  that  Morland  admired  Wilsoa'sfoi 
as  he  did  Hogarth's  ;  but  that  was  after  his  own  style  was  formed,  a 
when  even  his  own  work  was  beginning  to  decline.  We  may  take  it  a 
short,  that  for  any  influence,  bad  or  good,  which  the  work  of  any  tte 
deceased  English  masters  had  on  Morland,  tradition  in  Engfii« 
scarcely  existed  as  a  factor. 

So  much  for  the  second  head  of  tradition,  the  aesthetic  influeitte  Hs 
dead  predecessors. 

As  for  the  third  head,  the  contemporary  aesthetic  influence,  we  ^ 
for  the  present  summarize  it  very  shortly  by  mentioning  the  name* 
Morland's  contemporaries — Epynnlds,  Gainsborrmgh  (then  in  his  ^ 
time),  Rpmney,  Hnppnpr  A  strong  array  of  helpers  in  an  arduous* 
towards  the  peaks  of  art.  But  how  far  personally  and  apart  from  ^ 
painted  work  they  helped  or  hindered, — on  this  point,  there  will  be  a^- 
or  two  to  say  later  on.  Let  us  now,  bearing  in  mind  the  four  ^ 
under  which  George  Morland's  life,  moral,  intellectual,  sesthetitJ^ 
physical,  may  have  been  influenced  for  good  or  ill,  come  to  details.  ^ 
first  of  his  birth  and  bringing  up. 

His  grandfather,  George  Henry  Morland,  and  his  father,  H^ 
Robert  Morland,  were  both  painters.  Two  examples  of  the  latters^ss 
are  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Trafalgar  Square;  they  are  called  ^ 
by  the  same  title.  The  Laundry  Maid,  are  highly-finished  meritco^ 
works  of  unredeemed  mediocrity,  though  from  them  a  sense  of  feo^ 
grace  and  charm  peeps  out ;  they  are,  it  is  suggested,  portraits,  eitte* 
the  Misses  Gunning  or  of  his  own  daughters.     He  painted  George '"^^ 
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portrait  (engraved  by  Houston)  and  Garrick's  (now  in  the  Garrick  Club). 
Mr.  Hassell  says  one  of  Morland's  sisters,  "now  married"  [evidently 
Mrs.  Wm.  Ward]  "  may  lay  claim  to  genius  .  .  .  little  inferior  to  her 
brother's;  a  painting  of  hers  is  still  extant  representing  Mr.  Garrick  in  the 
character  of  Richard  III.''   Query:  is  this  the  portrait  in  the  Garrick  Club 
attributed  to  George  Morland's  father?     His  grandfather,  George  Henry 
Morland,  seems  to  have  been  a  painter  of  the  same  calibre — a  hopeless 
mediocrity  whose  work  also  was  engraved  (by  Watson  and  Philip  Dawe). 
Both  these  progenitors  of  George  appear  to  have  lived  blameless  and 
obscure  lives ;  respectability  was  their  God,  at  least  Henry  Robert's,  and 
yet  the  latter  was  a  persistently  unsuccessful  man,  not  seldom  in  low 
water  financially,  trying  various   dodges   such   as    picture  dealing  and 
restoring,  selling   art  materials  and  so  on,   to   gain    a  livelihood.     His 
wife,  an  artist  also,  exhibited  twice  at  the  R.A.  in  1785-86,  one  work  each 
year.     James  Ward  in  his  autobiography  says  she  was  a  Frenchwoman 
by  birth.     He  describes  her  husband  and  herself  as  follows.     "  George 
Morland's  father  was  of  a  good  family,  and  descended  from  a  baronet  of 
the  same  name,  .  .  .  and  he  always  appeared  to  me  as  a  broken-down 
gentleman.     His  wife  was  of  an  opposite  character,  and  was  to  me  (if 
I  may  use  the  comparison)  like  a  little  strutting  bantam  cock.     She  had 
a  small  independent  property,  and  she  crowed  over  her  quiet  husband 
most  completely.     She  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters  ;  her  partiality 
was  to  her  son  George  and  his  youngest  sister  Sophia.  .  .  .  The  elder 
sister  was  a  most  exemplary  character  "  [afterwards  James  Ward's  sister- 
in-law],  "and  the  more  praiseworthy  as  being   brought   up  under  the 
greatest  temptations   to  the   contrary.      One    son   went  to  sea.      He 
returned  to  England  once,  after  which  he  went  to  sea  again  and  was 
never  afterwards  heard  of.     The  other  brother  Henry  was  a  dealer  in 
everything,  a  business  for  which  his  mind  was  exactly  fitted,  being  an 
eccentric  money-making  character.     Latterly  he  opened  a  coffee-house  in 
Dean  Street,  Soho,  and  became  the  last  and  most  constant  dealer  in  his 
brother  George  s  pictures,  and  I  believe  had  a  greater  number  of  them 
copied  and  sold  as  originals  than  all  the  other  dealers   put  together. 
The  elder   Morland  lived   a  very   retired   life.'*     James  Ward   says   a 
little  later,   speaking   of  George    Morland's  wandering    propensities — 
'*  This  appeared  to  be  a  family  failing,  for  his  sister  Maria,  my  brother's 
wife,  showed  the  same  disposition  ;  but  it  was  the  only  fault  she  had." 
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The  foregoing  quotations  give  a  good  glimpse  of  hereditary  bias;  aaJ 
now  let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Blagdon,  Mr.  HasseD,  and  Mr. 
Dawe  have  to  say  about  George's  boyhood  and  youth.  Collins  sajs- 
"  At  a  very  early  period  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  at  the  RorI 
Academy,  Somerset  House.  .  .  .  On  his  way  to  and  from  the  Acadoy* 
[as  a  mere  boy]  "  he  had  frequently  observed  some  of  his  brother  state 
who  were  much  older  than  himself,  stop  at  a  dram-shop  near  Ex* 
Change,  most  of  whom  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  gio.  After  serai 
efforts  to  conquer  a  natural  shyness  .  •  .  he  entered  the  shop,  d 
having  drunk  a  small  glass  "  [of  gin]  "  liked  it  so  very  much  that  he  new 
after  could  forget  this  premature  and  unfortunate  attachment  iSi 
accompanied  him  through  life  (p.  13).  .  .  After  some  years  at  theK-i 

\his  father,  who  dealt  in  and  cleaned  pictures,  procured  him  some  of  i 
hnest  productions  of  the  ^utch  and  Flemish  schools,  as  well  as  the  bs 

\ drawings  of  the  celebrated  masters  of  Italy.  ...  He  neglected  is 
Roman  School.  .  .  .  The  colouring  of  Hobbema,  the  spirit  and  frwfe 
of  Ruysdael,  and  the  neatness  of  pencil  peculiar  to  Paul  Potter,  Cajf 

« 

Carl  du  Jardin,  and  Adrian  Van  de  Velde  seem  to  have  attimesei^ 
his  attention,  and  they  certainly  were,  as  he  always  declared  them  to  fe. 
his  chief  favourites.  .  .  .  When  his  genius  had  been  exercised  for  s@ 
years  in  copying  from  the  best  masters  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  sejci 
specimens"  [?  copies]  "his  father  disposed  of  to  great  advantage.. 
Several  instances  are  known  to  the  family  of  his  father  having  sold  cqis 
y  his  son  after  Ruysdael,  Hobbema  and  others,  for  originals." 

Blagdon  says — "  He  drew  a  spider  with  charcoal  on  the  ceHingof^ 
servant-girls'  bedroom,  and  they  took  it  for  a  real  one.  .  .  .  He  te^' 
beetle  on  the  hearth  which  completely  deceived  his  father,  who  trisc 
crush  it  with  his  foot.  •  •  .  When  a  boy  he  took  infinite  ddi^' 
dissecting  dead  mice." 

Dawe  says,  in  almost  direct  contradiction  to  Collins,  that  "fro^* 
anxious  regard  for  his  morals,  he  was  not  permitted  to  study  a^* 
Academy ;  he  nevertheless  once,  about  his  twentieth  year,  unbo«^ 
his  father,  showed  some  of  his  drawings  to  the  keeper,  and  obi^ 
permission  to  draw  as  a  candidate  for  becoming  a  student ;  yet  •  •  "^ 
drew  there  only  three  nights,  though  he  occasionally  attended  the  !«* 
He  paid  some  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  the  human  fig^ff^^ 
executed  many  drawings  both  of  the  skeleton  and   muscles —  ^ 
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anatomy  of  the  horse  he  studied  from  the  work  of  Sfuhbs,  whose  prints  he 
copied  in  Indian  ink,  and  wrote  the  names  of  the  bones  and  muscles  on 
his  drawings.  He  likewise  made  clay  models  from  Gainsborough's  horse 
and  other  casts  of  a  similar  kind.  .  •  .  He  made  many  copies  of 
Gainsborough's  celebrated  picture  of  pigs.  ...  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  formed  the  intention  of  adopting  a  new  style  of  painting.  .  .  .  During 
his  apprenticeship  "  [to  his  father]  "  he  devoted  much  time  to  reading ; 
the  fine  art  treatises  he  especially  studied  were  those  of  Du  Fresnoy  and 
Webb.  ...  His  general  reading  must  have  been  various,  and  at  this 
time  he  had  the  character  of  being  polite  and  well  informed.  His  chief 
source  of  information  was  a  dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences.  His  inquisitive 
spirit  enabled  him  in  all  societies  to  gain  additional  knowledge.  His 
talent  for  seizing  advantages  appears  always  to  have  been  one  of  his 
chief  means  of  improvement,  and  while  young  he  everywhere  excited  a 
prepossession  in  his  favour." 

"  George,"  says  Mr.  Hassell,  "  was  at  a  very  early  age  instructed  in 
his  father  s  profession,  and  such  were  the  promising  productions  of  his 
infant  days  that  great  hopes  were  entertained  that  he  might  hereafter  be 
the  means  of  assisting  his  father.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  his  rapid 
improvement  when  we  consider  his  close  confinement  in  an  upper  room 
in  his  father's  house,  where  he  was  constantly  employed  copying  drawings, 
pictures,  or  plaster  casts,  with  scarce  a  respite  for  his  meals.  ...  He 
was  almost  entirely  restricted  from  society,  except  what  was  acquired  by 
stealth  with  a  few  boys  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  his  principal  amusement 
was  a  walk  on  Sunday  with  his  father  to  view  the  new  buildings  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tottenham  Court.  .  .  .  When  not  more  than  fourteen  his 
pecuniary  supplies  for  the  amusements  in  which  he  secretly  participated 
were  derived  from  copying  and  drawing  more  pictures  within  the  limited 
time  than  his  father  had  prescribed  or  indeed  judged  it  possible  for  him  to 
execute.  These  were  conveyed  to  his  youthful  acquaintance  to  be 
disposed  of  on  certain  conditions ;  indeed,  so  dexterously  was  the  plan 
contrived  that  George  is  reported  to  have  fastened  these  spoils,  the 
result  of  his  ingenuity,  to  a  string,  and  let  them  down  from  the  window  to 
his  associates,  who  were  ready  to  receive  them ;  and  the  fruits  of  this 
traffic  were  of  course  appropriated  to  their  common  amusements." 

So  the  implication  from  the  foregoing  quotations  is  pretty  obvious : 
Morland  under  the  guise  of  an  apprentice  was  put  hard  at  work — and 
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that  was  a  very  good  thing — ^but  was  also  made  to  supply  his  bistii 
exchequer  by  the  proceeds  of  such  drawings  and  copies  of  old  oasiQ 
as  he  was  set  to  make.  That  he  managed  to  supply  his  own  neeis 
as  well  by  extra  work  shows  his  extraordinary  facility  already,  and  it  3 
a  bright  spot  in  a  gloomy  life  to  think  that  he,  in  after  days  so  uttdv 
regardless  of  commercial  honour,  chose  an  honourable  rather  ^  a 
more  dubious  way  of  filling  his  purse  when  a  boy. 

'*  We  could  not,"  says  Ward,  *'  but  admire  his  genius,  and  I  took 
great  delight  in  seeing  him  paint "  [he  is  speaking  of  Morland  at  it 
age  of  eighteen  or  twenty],  **  but,  alas !  his  subjects  were  for  the  na 
part   then  wrong,  and  it  was   more  wrong   my  being   allowed  to  at 
such  works  at  my  age.     But  it  was  then  the  fashion,  and  was  tlxs^s 
nothing  of:  it  was  before  the  French  Revolution,  and  our  countiyis 
impregnated  with  this  dire  evil."    Ward,  it  appears,  connects  the  san 
(as  told  by  Hassell)  of  George  Morland's  being  locked  up  to  iroA  ii 
his  father's  house  with  the  production  of  immodest  pictures,  which  b^ 
or   may  not   mean   nude   paintings.      Ward   does   not  believe  Gcorj; 
Morland  s  father  knew  at  all  of  these  works,  and  suggests  that  Genpr 
instead  of  being  locked  up  by  his  father,  locked  himself  in,  to  cooca 
the   nature   of    his   occupation.      Probably  both   Ward   and  Hasrf^ 
accounts  have  each  their  own  truth ;   it  seems  very  likely  that  Gcotp 
Morland's   work   at    pot  boiling   on   his    own    account  would  beaxi 
subjects  as  above  suggested,  and  that  he  would  keep  them  secret  ta 
his  Simon  Pure  of  a  parent.     But   on  one  point  his  biographers  s 
unanimous ;  except  in  very  early  manhood,  and  then  only  (as  presefi? 
specified)  under  strong  compulsion — he  never  in  his  life  painted  a  gm 
or  lascivious  picture ;   and  it  seems  therefore  only  fair  to  assume  ib 
these  early  essays  were  merely  done  to  get  pocket  money,  and  by » 
means  from  natural  depravity. 

Note,  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said  at  the  outset  as  J 
national  tradition,  Ward's  quaint  jeremiad  over  the  then  faslii»' 
"  this  dire  evil."  Evidently  Ward  thought  that  the  country,  on  kxAi^ 
back  to  the  time  of  his  own  youth,  was  at  that  period  going  to  4 
dogs — "  for  it  was  before  the  French  Revolution."  All  that  cootf* 
us  here,  except  in  a  very  secondary  degree,  is  that  none  of  this  efll 
student  work  of  Morland's  is  probably  in  existence,  or  at  anyi^ 
available  for  criticism,  to-day,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  of  g^ 
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excellence,  judging  from  works  of  his  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years 
which  I  have  seen. 

From  the  foregoing  notes  of  Morland's  boyhood  two  facts  are 
apparent ;  the  secluded  drudgery  of  his  youth  would  have  crushed  out 
the  life  of  any  but  a  genius  in  painting,  and  it  was  in  a .  great  measure 
the  cause  of  his  outbreak  into  absurd  dissipation.  His  tragic  end  was 
brought  on  by  his  own  monstrous  waywardness,  fostered  by  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Hassell  draws  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  dissipation 
resulting  from  the  previous  mewing  up ;  while  he  adds,  rightly  enough 
as  will  be  seen  presently,  that  from  this  seeming  evil  (of  solitary 
confinement),  "  a  considerable  degree  of  real  good  was  educed ;  for  it 
was  from  these  habits  of  industry,  which  had  struck  so  deeply  into 
his  nature  as  never  to  be  eradicated,  that  he  acquired  so  familiar  a 
knowledge  of  the  materials  of  his  art,  and  that  prompt  and  skilful 
application  of  them." 

Still,  so  far  as  we  have  come,  we  find  George  Morland  heavily 
handicapped  for  his  race  of  life.  A  waning  national  prestige,  a  dead 
level  of  mediocrity  in  achievement  on  the  part  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  mediocrity  and  stuffy  respectability  in  all  the  social  life 
he  had  access  to  as  a  lad,  possibly  even  on  the  inner  side  of  Sir 
Joshua's  own  front  door  a  lofty  propriety — were  not  these  heavy  weights 
to  lay  on  this  man  of  two  nations,  English  and  French,  come  apparently 
of  gentle  blood,  put  in  harness  too  heavy  for  his  high  breed  ?  And 
instead  of  saying  what  wonder,  let  us  go  a  step  further  and  try  to  find 
some  reason  for  the  mad  outbreaks  of  his  youth,  and  for  what  Mr. 
Hassell  calls  '*  his  ntauvatse  honte^  and  disrelish  for  elegant  society." 

"  Morland  was  ever,"  says  Ward,  '*  the  object  of  strange  and  odd 
movements,  but  while  with  us  he  was  ever  at  work.  ...  I  remember 
asking  him  if  he  could  ever  be  happy  without  painting — ^he  answered 
*  No,  never ! '  .  .  .  George  Morland's  father  at  one  time  was  very 
intimate  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  but  he  failed  and  became  a 
bankrupt,  and  on  his  going  as  before  to  breakfast  with  his  friend.  Sir 
Joshua  took  no  more  notice  of  him  than  if  there  had  been  no  one 
there,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  an  artist  to  become 
a  bankrupt.  In  his  son  Georges  early  boyhood  he  introduced  him  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  very  hopeful  as  to  the  early  display  of 
genius,  but  I  never  heard  of  his  making  any  effort  to  get  him  to  draw 
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at  the  R.  A.  or  at  any  other  school."  And  Hassell  says  dm  Sr 
Joshua's  gallery  was  ever  after  accessible  to  the  young  artist,  and  dot k 
was  allowed  to  borrow  and  make  copies  of  the  President's  worb;  aid  it 
this  time  Morland  made  what  proved  a  very  successful  copy  of  Sirjo^'i 
Garrick  between  Comedy  and  Tragedy  then  in  possessioD  of  Mt 
Angerstein  at  Blackheath.  "  Mr.  Angerstein  .  .  .  wished  to  inspec  tk 
progress  of  the  work,  but  Morland  refused  to  begin  the  picture  ci 
it  was  solemnly  promised  that  no  person  whatever  should  oTeriooi 
him,  and  that  while  at  work  he  should  be  allowed  to  act  m  the  hoee 
as  he  might  think  proper.  This  agreement  was  literally  adhered  e 
The  picture  was  finished  ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  Gect? 
associated  with  the  domestics,  eating  and  drinking  in  the  ser?aflts'  loi 
but  no  persuasion  or  entreaties  could  ever  allure  him  within  rod:  a 
Mr.  Angerstein,  his  family,  or  visitors."  This  associadDg  vidi  2 
servants  is  denied  by  Dawe,  who  also  says  the  picture  was  cope: 
not  at  Blackheath,  but  at  Mr.  Angerstein's  house  in  the  City. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  President's  treatment  of  ^ 
bankrupt  father,  according  to  Ward's  story,  may  have  helped  to  detenk 
the  tendency  shown  by  the  son  in  his  youth  to  that  wayward  haad 
of  polite  society  which  became  a  fixed  aversion  in  his  later  yeais^ 

George  Morland  was  introduced  "  in  his  early  boyhood,"  wc  at 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  that  is,  at  a  time  (say  1775  or  1776,  or  era 
earlier)  when  Sir  Joshua,  not  much  past  fifty,  was  in  the  zeutk^ 
his  power,  a  knight  of  six  or  seven  years'  standing,  the  first  Presito 
of  the  then  infant  Royal  Academy.  George  Morland  would  thak 
a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  very  impressionable  even  on  the  pato 
side  of  him,  still  more  so  by  the  weight  of  prestige  embofc 
in  the  great  painter.  Sir  Joshua  was  the  son  of  a  clexgymafl  as: 
school-master,  and  so  far  as  one  knows  of  almost  aggressively  {diibA 
bourgeois,  correct  life — a  state  of  things  which  makes  his  uontatditf 
genius  the  more  wonderful ;  and  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  the  scto 
master  heredity  may  have  had  a  chilling  and  antagonistic  effect  oo  i^ 
young  boy,  while  in  spite  of  it  he  bowed  down  before  the  splendour  of « 
work.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  if  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  1 
Angerstein  were,  as  they  must  have  been  by  all  accounts,  the  fis 
specimens  of  refined  social  life  George  Morland  had  seen  wbefii 
came  to  shake  off  his  father's  trammels,  the  wild  blood  in  him  revtih 
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at  their  prosaic  unbending  manner,  and  his  spirit,  always  on  the  look- 
out for  sympathy,  failed  to  see  the  sterling  qualities  hidden  beneath 
the  buckram  of  convention. 

Thus,  I  repeat,  he  started  handicapped  by  his  own  mixed  race,  by 
the  natural  independence  of  good  breeding  and  descent ;  and  he  set  his 
face  against  the  proprieties  almost  before  he  had  a  chance  of  learning 
what  they  were,  and  what  might  be  got  by  in  some  degree  propitiating 
Mrs.  Grundy. 

At  any  rate  revolt  he  did,  at  the  first  moment  he  was  free  of  his 
apprenticeship :   enough   has   been   said   above  to  show  how  long  the  ^ 
revolt  had  been  preparing,  how  long  even  before  he  reached  manhood  I 
he  had  lived  in  his  father's  house  like  a  wild  creature   from  another 
land,  living  his  own  dreams  amid  commonplace  surroundings. 

Reverting  now  to  the  t}iird  head,  of  the  influence  of  great  con- 
temporaries, we  have  seen  that  according  to  his  light,  and  within  the 
limitations  of  his  character,  Sir  Joshua  really  did  his  best  to  help 
Morland  in  his  opening  career,  notwithstanding  Ward's  deprecatory 
remarks  on  that  help  as  quoted  above.  Only  one  other  great  master 
of  that  time  made  any  advances  in  the  same  direction  towards 
Morland,  but  these  advances  were  very  genuine,  and  what  one  would 
expect  from  the  genius  of  George  Romney.  He,  it  appears,  offered, 
before  the  apprenticeship  to  Morland  senior  came  to  an  end,  to  take 
George  into  his  own  house  with  a  salary  of  ;^300  a  year,  on  condition 
of  his  signing  articles  for  three  years.  But  George  had  had  enough 
of  restraint,  and  refused,  declaring,  says  Mr.  Richardson,  "that  one 
experience  of  articles  had  frightened  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had 
never  known  freedom  before ;  he  resolved  to  have  it  now."  (Richardson, 
p.  20.) 

Such,  then,  was  the  result  on  Morland  of  the  state  of  the  times,  the 
lack  of  tradition,  the  recluse  manner  of  his  bringing  up,  and  what  little 
influence  contemporary  genius  may  have  had  upon  him.  Wild  and 
ungovernable  by  nature,  to  be  led  probably  but  not  driven,  all  his  worst 
proclivities  claimed  their  own  as  soon  as  his  unfortunate  body  was  free  to 
walk  whither  it  would.  For  a  year  or  two  he  seems  to  have  led  a 
reckless  and  jovial  but  not  besotted  life,  showing  a  good  deal  of  courage, 
skill,  and  bodily  strength  in  fighting,  riding,  and  racing,  but  painting  all 
the  time,  all  the  time  making  money — and,  alas!  all  the  time  spending 
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it.  For  a  period  of  from  seven  to  ten  years  from  his  twenty-first  Inrth^ 
we  may  take  it  that  George  Morland,  however  wild  his  life,  wasaiit 
to  none  of  his  worst  propensities ;  and  we  need  go  no  farther  to  prut 
this  than  our  own  National  Gallery,  and  a  few  private  coflectioisi 
London  and  the  home  counties,  where  are  to  be  seen  works  sudi  asss 
dipsomaniac  or  hopeless  debauchee  could  have  produced, — ^works  iM 
hold  their  ground  side  by  side  with  the  greatest  achievements  m  pk 
of  the  greatest  Dutch  masters,  and  far  surpass  anything  in  the  same  k 
produced  by  contemporary  or  previous  English  pamters. 

All  readers  of  this  essay  will  have  read  or  can  procure  Mr.  faiji 
Richardson's  concise  and  masterly  summary  :of  Morland's  life.^  Ba 
before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject  it  may  be  well  to  note  a  fei 
statements  gathered  from  the  four  biographies  of  Morland,  pubSsW 
a  few  years  after  his  death,  so  that  a  fairly  complete  portrait  of  the  ea 
as  apart  from  the  artist  may  be  given,  as  far  as  is  possible  at  diis  dkac 
of  time. 

"After  Morland  became  his  own  master," says  Dawe,  *'he abai^ 
all  serious  reading  .  .  .  perhaps  never  possessed  a  book  in  his  life" . 
**  His  parents  had  tried  to  frighten  him  in  his  youth  by  exaggeraiii^i 
dangers  of  vice.  Later,  he  would  frequent  haunts  of  vice  at  all  be 
of  the  night,  without  an  associate, — ^he  seemed  to  pride  himself  on  die 
everything  his  parents  represented  as  pernicious,  and  the  more  he  oA 
throw  off  his  juvenile  fears,  the  more  he  thought  himself  a  man... 
Though  totally  unfit  to  mingle  in  frays,  he  delighted  to  be  a  qiecBB 
of  them." 

Very  shortly  after  his  emancipation  from  his  father,  he  fcl!* 
stricter  bonds,  those  of  an  Irish  dealer,  unnamed.  "The  pictns 
painted  for  this  man  "  [I  quote  from  Dawe]  "  were  begun  while  Mofec 
was  in  his  father*s  house  ;  they  were  of  a  ^description  that  did  fak 
credit  either  to  the  artist  or  his  employer.  .  .  .  T^his  person  lived  n 
Drury  Lane.  He  attended  Morland  every  morning  for  three  or  fc 
hours  to  direct  the  manner  of  treating  these  pictures.  .  .  .  Morbirfj 
connection  with  him  began  by  his  employing  a  friend  to  dispose  of  wss, 
of  his  designs  to  him,  without  disclosing  his  name,  and  while  this  was  Ac 
case  he  was  tolerably  paid, — but  no  sooner  did  the  purchaser  hecis* 

^  "George  Morland,  Painter,  London"  (1895);  f "George  Morland's  Pictures "(rfe 
by  Ralph  Richardson,  F.R.S.E.,  etc.     London  :  Elliot  Stock. 
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acquainted  with  the  artist,  than,  discovering  his  ignorance  of  the 
world,  he  bargained  for  them  at  half  the  former  price.  Subsequently 
Morland  had  a  lodging  taken  for  him  at  Martlett's  Court,  Bow  Street, 
and  was  kept  there  at  work.  .  .  .  The  magnitude  of  his  labours  did 
not  equal  their  depravity ;  it  is  said  that  many  of  them  were  added 
to  the  private  collection  made  by  the  late  Lord  Grosvenor." 

About  this  time  he  frequented  the  Cheshire  Cheese  in  Russell 
Court  **One  night  he  left  this  place  at  ten,  embarked  on  the 
Gravesend  Hoy,  and  reached  that  place  at  two  the  following  morning. 
Here  he  met  a  carpenter  and  sailor  with  whom  he  walked  to  Chatham, 
five  miles  distant.  The  sailor  and  he  then  adjourned  to  a  public- 
house  and  drank  purl "  (a  liquor  composed  of  a  pint  of  ale,  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  milk,  a  wineglass  of  gin,  rum,  or  brandy,  and  some  sugar) 
"till  seven  in  the  morning.  After  this  they  embarked  in  a  small  vessel 
and  sailed  to  the  North  Foreland,  where  they  were  nearly  wrecked. 
Morland  got  back  safely  to  Chatham,  and  next  day  returned  to 
Gravesend  with  eighteenpence  in  his  pocket,  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  return  to  London,  and  narrate  his  adventures  to  his  comrades 
at  the  Cheshire  Cheese."     (Richardson,  pp.  20,  21.) 

Not  long  after  this  he  escaped  from  the  Irish  dealer,  "for  whom 
he  had  painted  enough  pictures  to  fill  a  room ;  the  dealer  charged 
half-a-crown  admission  to  this  very  early  Morland  Gallery.'*  In 
connection  with  Lord  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Hassell  remarks  on  his  selection 
of  •*  subjects  not  particularly  distinguished  for  their  chastity,"  and  tries 
to  make  out  that  Morland,  in  painting  such  subjects  for  his  Lordship, 
lost  "the  last  remaining  vestige  of  prudence,"  and  was  allured,  "from 
the  sensual  productions  of  his  pencil,  to  pursue  scenes  of  licentious 
pleasure."  Any  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  difficulties  of 
technique  which  beset  the  painter,  will  see  the  folly  of  connecting  that 
arduous  work,  in  whatever  line  it  may  be  pursued,  with  any  form  of 
continued  debauchery. 

Having  shaken  off  the  Irish  dealer,  or  rather  taken  French  leave  of 
him,  Morland  appears  next  at  Margate,  nominally  staying  with  a  Mrs. 
Hill,  a  wealthy  lady  who  introduced  him  to  her  friends,  and  through 
whom  he  obtained  many  commissions  for  portraits.  His  actual  life  at 
Margate  was  a  strange  one  for  an  artist,  consisting  of  riding  ("  I  have 
swum  my  horse  in  the  sea  several  times"),  a  certain  amount  of  fashionable 
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life,  not  much  to  his  taste  apparently,  horse-racing,  which  wbeAofe 
won    or    lost    seems    (that    being  apparently  the   fashion  at  ccs^ 
meetings)   to  have  let  him  in  for  some  rough-and-tumble  %k%i 
which  he  bore  his  part  gallantly  enough, — ^and  portrait  painting,  h 
already  (in   his   twenty-first   year)   the  drink-demon  was  with  him,  far 
Richardson,  quoting  Dawe,  tells  us  that  while  painting  the  pomirtf 
Mr.    Wedderburn,    afterwards    Lord    Loughborough,    "gin  and  pd 
influenced  the  painter  too  much  one  day,  and  he  ruined  his  Ionic's 
embroidered  coat  by  allowing  the  melted  tallow  of  a  lighted  candk  to  ^ 
upon  it"     However,  he  seems  to  have  made  a  good  deal  of  monerii 
portrait  painting  while  at  Margate,  and  to  have  worked  hard,  \xsk 
charming  everybody,  aristocrats  and  commoners  alike.     For  an  instaK. 
while  at  Margate  **  he  took  a  lodging  in  a  house,  part  of  which  iz 
occupied  by  Mr.  Sherborne,  a  brother  of  Lord   Digby.    Mr.  ShcAoffi 
having  heard  Morland  play  the  violin,  an  instrument  on  which  heab 
performed,  and  liking  his  appearance,  invited  him  to  play  violin  dse^ 
with    him.  ...  Mr.   Sherborne  not    merely   accompanied  him  on  i 
violin,     but    took    drawing    lessons    from    him,    and    ordered  seid 
pictures."    (Richardson,  p.   25.)     Mr.   Sherborne,    according  to  Dait 
seems   at  different  times   and  at  later  dates  to  have  made  efibts: 
renew     Morland's  acquaintance,  but  the  painter  made  no  re^xjosei 
his  overtures. 

The  foregoing  gives  a  not  unpleasant  picture  of  Morland's  life  til'a 
marriage  with  the  sister  of  James  Ward,  the  future  R.  A.,  and  of  Wis 
Ward  the  engraver,  to  whom  are  due  so  many  of  the  best  reprodndie 
of  Morland's  work.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1786,  Morland'strtJ^ 
third  year  ;  and  as  an  instance  of  his  impishness,  it  is  said  he  insisted  3 
being  married  with  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  belt. 

Here  too  ends  his  glimpse  of  fashionable  society.  He  settled  ^ 
his  wife  a  few  months  after  their  marriage  in  Hampstead  Road,  Caffios 
Town.  Collins  says  that  when  Morland  and  his  wife  were  livit^^ 
Pleasant  Place,  Kentish  Town,  about  a  year  after  their  marriage,  Ms 
Morland  had  a  child,  still-bom.  Till  that  event  Morland  seems  to  b^ 
been  a  pattern  husband ;  after  child-birth  Mrs.  Morland  had  a  te&s 
illness,  and  the  doctor  said  she  could  never  have  another  child.  Mofit* 
began  to  go  out  of  evenings  to  the  Britannia,  the  Mother  Redcap  ^ 
gardens,  and  the  Assembly  rooms  at  Kentish  Town — these  places  ^ 
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now  more  pleasant  than  his  house.  Music,  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond,  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  these  places. 

"  At  this  time,"  says  Dawe,  "  one  of  Morland's  favourite  amusements 
was  riding  on  the  box  of  the  Hampstead,  Highg^te,  or  Barnet  stage- 
coaches. This  was  the  beginning  of  his  acquaintance  with  coachmen, 
post-boys,  and  similar  characters."  This  also  was  the  beginning  of  what 
was  to  be  for  the  rest  of  his  life  his  r6le  as  a  painter — of  the  inevitable 
degradation  too  which  accompanied  his  work ;  for  he  seems  to  have  been 
inordinately  vain,  as  well  as  free-handed  and  jovial,  and  became  virtually 
a  slave  to  instead  of  the  master  of  the  sort  of  life  these  companionships 
involved ;  the  men  drank  with  him  and  wheedled  money  from  him,  he 
drank  and  became  gradually  weaker,  being  quite  unfitted  for  a  life  which 
may  have  been  play  to  his  boon-comrades,  but  was  inevitably  death  to  him. 

"In  1788,"  says  Blagdon,  "he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society  of  Artists :  he  never  sent  any  picture  himself  to  the 
Royal  Academy  for  exhibition  .  .  .  such  as  were  sent  there  were  sent 
by  proprietors,  without  Morland's  knowledge  or  consent" 

Dawe  says,  and  Mr.  Richardson  confirms  the  anecdote,  that  Morland's 
first  attempt  at  children  was  the  picture  of  children  playing  Blindman's 
Buff.  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  was  induced  to  buy  it  for  twelve  guineas,  much 
more  than  Morland  expected.  He  and  his  boon-companion  Brooks  the 
cobbler  agreed,  on  receiving  the  cash,  to  drink  each  twelve  glasses  of 
gin,  and  did  it  the  instant  the  money  was  received.  This  picture  of 
Blindmafis  Buff  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  in  Mr.  Richardson's 
catalogue  of  pictures  by  Morland  (published  1897)  sis  being  in  the 
possession  of  Lieut.-Col.  F.  A.  White,  of  Castor  House,  Northampton. 
It  is  stated  in  the  catalogue  to  have  been  engraved  by  Wm.  Ward  in  1788. 

Another  typical  instance  is  related  by  Dawe  of  Morland's  hunger  for 
money,  and  mad  desire  to  throw  it  away.  He  had  finished  a  picture  one 
afternoon  (particulars  of  this  painting  will  be  given  hereafter),  and  the 
buyer,  Colonel  Stewart,  gave  him  a  cheque  for  forty  guineas,  twice  as 
much  as  a  dealer  would  have  given.  Morland  managed  to  cash  the 
cheque  that  same  evening,  and  did  not  appear  till  late  the  next  day,  when 
all  or  most  of  the  money  was  spent 

While  living  at  Paddington  about  1 790,  Dawe  tells  us,  Morland  kept 
"a  menagerie  of  an  old  horse,  an  ass,  foxes,  goats,  hogs,  dogs  of  all 
kinds,   monkeys,   squirrels,   guinea-pigs,    dormice,    etc.     He   kept   two 
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grooms  and  a  footman,  and  an  open  table.  The  wine  remamed  in  u^ 
hampers  in  the  yard  ;  even  his  colours  were  used  as  much  for  pdttigi 
coachmen  and  others  who  passed,  as  for  painting."  At  this  tine  ik 
he  took  to  owning  horses,  six  or  eight  at  a  time.  He  bought  them  dor 
and  sold  them  cheap.  He  also  took  to  hiring  horses,  and  Boki^ 
excursions,  and  once  he  was  away  for  a  week  riding,  and  went  to  WUfir 
in  Yorkshire. 

Once,  while  living  in  Camden  Town,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  sen 
as  a  constable,    gratis,   for  a  neighbour.     He   did   it  Yeqf*U^,k 
managed  in  one  case  to  turn  it  to  professional  advantage.   Jvtas^t 
was  about  to  begin  his  four  pictures  of  the  Deserter,  "a  aspKi 
drummer,  and  soldiers,  on  their  way  to  Dover  in  purmk  tf  tete 
came  in  for  a  billet.     Morland  accompanied  them  to  die  BiiMjfe^  at 
treated  them,  questioning  them  on  modes  of  recruiting, 
ment  of  deserters.     He  took  the  soldiers  to  his    house* 
with  them  all  night,  employing  himself  busily  in  sketdu 
whatever  appeared  likely  to  serve  his  purpose  ;  and   daag;Mf^^ 
of  the  next  day  he  detained  them  in  his  painting   room^jf^wAi 
himself   of  every  advantage    the    occasion    afTorded."    (fti^pHy  i^ 
picture  mentioned  later,  called    TAe  Deserters  J^arewieS^  ,pm .k  i 
Walter  Gilbey's  possession,  is  due  to  this  incident.) 

Morland's  ''reluctance  to  mix  with  genteel  society,  oaacM|it^^ 
restraints  which  it  imposed  on  him,  induced  him  to  preBet.iftlKn^ 
those  only  who  were  his  intimates,  and  with  whom  he 
pleased.  By  such  conduct  he  became  surrounded  by  a 
cut  off  all  intercourse  between  him  and  his  real  admirers ; 
was  that  the  latter  could  procure  none  of  his  performani 
itheir  medium,  and  at  length  ceased  to  apply  to  him.*' 
(assigned  for  disliking  to  work  for  gentlemen  was  his  not 
iaccommodate  himself  to  the  whims  of  his  employers. 

In  1 79 1  an  arrangement  was  made  to  pay  off  his  debts  i^ 
amounted  to  ;^2000  according  to  Blagdon,  nearly  ;^4oc»  accord' 
Dawe)  ;  rooms  were  taken  for  him,  and  the  rent  guaranteed  by  his  3 
principal  creditors,  in  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  This  anaj 
ment  was  made  with  a  view  of  inducing  Morland  to  paint  so  many  ta 
a  day,  and  frequent  the  society  of  eminent  artists  ;  his  answer  to  A 
suggestions  was,  "  I  would  rather  go  to  Newgate,  by  God ! "     Hoifl 
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he  agreed  to  pay  ;^I20  a  month,  but  appears  to  have  adhered  to 
this  arrangement  for  a  short  time  only,  and  to  have  been  very  casual 
about  both  his  work  and  his  payments ;  still,  according  to  Richardson, 
he  managed  to  clear  off  about  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  after 
some  time. 

Hassell  tells  us  that  "  from  too  great  an  eagerness  to  touch  the  ready 
rhino  Morland    has    been   repeatedly  over-reached ;  by  the  judicious 
display  of  a  few  guineas  this  artist  has  been  induced  to  part  with  a 
picture  to-day  which  to-morrow  perhaps  would  have  brought  him  double 
the  sum.     The  proffer  of  money  was,  in  fact,  a  temptation  he  could  not 
resist,  and  his  wily  visitors,  aware  of  this,  were  ever  ready  to  hold  out  the 
seducing  bait.     It  is,  however,  but  just  to  observe  that  notwithstanding 
all  their  cunning,  the  biters  themselves  were  sometimes  bit,  the  artist 
having  been  known  occasionally  to  employ  art  against  art,  and  thus  to 
outwit  those  cautious  dealers  in  their  own  way.     In  the  course  of  the 
years  1790,  1791,  and  1792  (the  last  in  particular),  when  his  best  pictures 
were  produced,  a  host  of  admiring  dealers  were  complaisant  enough  to 
offer  him  any  pecuniary  assistance  he  might  deem  it  expedient  to  accept. 
Morland,  who  had  a  wonderful  alacrity  in  borrowing,  without  scruple  or 
hesitation,  embraced  the  offer  indiscriminately,  for  there  was  scarcely  one 
of  these  liberal  friends  whose  purse  he  did  not  make  free  with,  and  that 
too  almost  at  the  same  time  and  upon  the  same  occasion."     Hassell 
indicates  further  on  that  Morland  having  made  a  purse  for  himself  in  this 
way,  went  to  Leicestershire  and  stayed  with  Mr.  Claude  Lorraine  (or 
Loraine)  Smith,  under  whose  auspices  he  painted  many  country  subjects ; 
that  the  dealers,  who  in  advancing  him  money  had  hoped  to  make  a 
good  thing  out  of  the  pictures  he  could  paint,  found  themselves  out- 
witted,   since  his  ;  departure  for  Leicester  was  kept  profoundly  secret ; 
and  that  Morland  himself  gained  fresh  experience  and  new  material  by 
this   very  dubious  line  of  conduct  on   his  part.      At  the  end  of  his 
stay   in   Paddington,   in    1791   probably,    an  incident   happened  which 
showed  how  utterly  reckless  he  was  in  regard  to  other  people's  money, 
when    he    himself  was  hard   up.     A  bun  baker,  says  Mr.  Richcurdson, 
"ambitious  to  place  his  son   in   Government  service,  sent  the  young 
man  with  a  large  sum  to  purchase  an  appointment,  as  the  manner  then 
was.     The  youth  was  unable  to  effect  a  purchase,  and  visited  sundry 
alehouses   on  his  way  home.     He  likewise  honoured  Morland  with  a 
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visit,  and  found  him  painting  a  fine  landscape,  whidi  the  \fMq 
Government  functionary  greatly  admired.  Morland,  always  bari  ^, 
appreciated  the  visit  all  the  more  that  the  youth  showed  him  the  hr^e 
sum  in  his  possession  ;  so  he  induced  the  latter,  after  more  wine,  to  U 
him  this  sum  on  his  giving  him  a  written  promise  of  the  pictnre  ^ 
finished,  as  a  cover  for  the  accommodation.  The  young  man  g^i! 
Morland  the  money,  and  went  home  so  intoxicated  that  it  was  ooim 
morning  that  he  could  explain  to  his  father  what  had  become  of  the  (^ 
The  bun  baker  was  furious,  and  the  production  of  Morland's  vitta 
promise  by  no  means  assuaged  his  wrath.  He  endeavoured  to  Wc? 
painter,  but  the  latter  had  disappeared,  and  when  he  was  found,  al  k 
money  was  spent."     (Richardson,  p.  58.) 

Blagdon  says  that  when  in  the  King's  Bench  for  debt  the  Maria!  fi 
the  prison  favoured  Morland  with  tAe  rules.  Debtors  whoobtaiflfe 
privilege  are  supposed  to  break  the  rules  if  they  enter  any  public-te 
or  licensed  place.  .  .  .  "The  Marshal  employed  Morland  to  paint  sea 
pictures.  .  .  .  One  day  he  observed  Morland  in  a  pubKc-hoase.  x 
which  ...  he  threatened  to  re-commit  him  to  prison.  The  samcif 
Morland  painted  a  view  of  the  tap-room,  v  ith  portraits  of  the  persos 
who  were  in  his  company.  Among  the  rest,  the  Marshal  wasses 
leaning  in  at  the  window,  in  the  act  of  taking  a  glass  of  ginfrocn- 
artist. 

"  Inebriety  by  no  means  diminished  his  talent,  for  when  in  ci 
humour  he  could  work  as  well  drunk  as  sober.  He  has  been  taown,^ 
spending  the  evening  in  dissipation,  to  return  home  at  2  a.m.,  takeahj 
canvas,  and  paint  more  than  a  mere  sketch,  e.g.,  a  farmyard  to*- 
with  straw,  a  calf  and  a  sow.  ...  The  sketch  was  sold  next«? 
...  for  ten  guineas." 

"He  has  been  known  to  set  off  in  the  night  and  ride  some  nitfi^ 
attend  a  feast  of  gipsies  in  a  wood,  in  order  to  observe  the  efe  ^ 
firelight  and  the  characters  of  these  people." 

These  extracts  from  the  biographies  by  Blagdon,  Collins,  Dawt^i^ 
Hassell  serve  to  show  Morland  as  he  personally  seemed  to  his 
poraries  and  friends  ;  their  judgment  of  him  as  an  artist  will  be 
later :  but  a  final  point  should  be  cleared  up  with  regard  to  ^^^ 
himself  and  his  married  life.  That  he  was  in  the  last  eight  of  ^ 
years  of  his  life   a  hopeless  sot  there  is  no  denying.    That  he 
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behaved  brutally  to  his  wife  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  any  more 
than  that  he  wilfully  or  cruelly  neglected  her.  That  he  was  no  sloven  in 
painting,  whatever  he  may  have  been  in  his  personal  life,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  his  four  biographers  and  of  James  Ward,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  silent  witness  of  the  numerous  engravings  after  his 
pictures.  Very  few  artists  have  worked  harder  than  he  ;  painting,  as 
Ward  implies,  must  have  been  the  breath  of  life  to  him.  As  to  brutal 
conduct  towards,  and  neglect  of,  his  wife,  we  cannot  do  better  than  take 
Ward's  not  too  friendly  estimate — Ward,  his  own  wife's  brother  :  **  Let  it 
be  clearly  understood,"  he  says,  "  there  never  was  a  separation  between 
Morland  and  his  wife,  beyond  his  own  removals  from  her,  and  those 
longer  or  shorter  according  to  his  own  irregular  temper,"  separations 
explained  further  by  the  four  biographers  and  by  Ward  himself  as  very 
frequently  caused  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  his  creditors.  And  Ward 
adds,  to  show  Mrs.  Morland's  love  for  her  husband,  that  **  she  used  to 
say,  '  Ah  !  my  friends  think  it  would  be  a  relief  to  me  if  George  were  to 
die  ;  but  they  do  not  know  what  they  say ;  for  whenever  that  takes  place 
I  shall  not  live  three  days,'  which  turned  out  to  be  the  fact." 

George  Morland  died  in  a  spunging-house  in  Eyre  St.  Hill,  penniless, 
on  October  29,  1804  ;  his  wife  died  four  days  after. 
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From  Morland  to  Millet  and  Bastien  Lepage — Notes  on  Morland's  ooetfaodsofio^K 
his  contemporaries'  opinion — Evolution  from  him  through  Millet  and  Lepigpasit 
later  English  painters. 

Morland's  life  then  from  his  twenty-first  birthday  to  his  death,  a  paid 
of  twenty  years,  was  a  long  record  of  feverish  vitality — Aejoieim 
spurred  to  racing  pace — ^gradually  ebbing  to  premature  decay ;  and  tton^ 
it  all  a  great  soul  shining  and  energizing,  a  painter's  soul,  banied  d 
devitalized  from  day  to  day  by  the  monstrous  demands  upon  it  mA^ 
his  physical  unrest. 

In  his  story  Le  Chef-d'csuvre  inconnu  Balzac  puts  into  the  moaAa 
the  Flemish  painter  Porbus  (whose  later  years  were  spent  at  hi^^ 
following  anecdote : — ^A  certain  artist  (called  in  the  story  Frenhofcr)  te 
sacrificed  a  large  part  of  his  possessions  to  satisfy  the  passions  of  Mate 
in  exchange,  Mabuse  had  given  to  this  artist  the  secret  of  "reW® 
power  to  give  to  his  figures  that  extraordinary  life,  that  flower  of  cafiR 
which  is  an  eternal  despair,  but  the  technique  of  which  Mabuse  was » 
well  possessed  of  that  one  day  having  sold  (and  drunk  the  process* 
the  flowered  damask  robe  which  he  should  have  worn  at  the  eocj^ 
Charles  V.,  he  accompanied  his  master  (the  bastard  of  Burgundy)  J 
a  paper  robe  which  he  had  painted  to  resemble  damask.  The  peflfe 
lustre  of  the  stuff  (the  mock  damask)  worn  by  Mabuse  attracted  et 
notice  of  the  Emperor,  who,  wishing  to  compliment  the  old  drunte^^ 
protector  on  his  follower's  brave  appearance,  discovered  the  trict » 
there  not  a  strange  parallel  between  this  story  and  the  life  of  Mod^ 
Mabuse  painted  for  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  it  is  true,  and  fof  * 
Catholic  Church,  that  first  great  picture  dealer — Morland  painted  »* 
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few  gentlemen  of  England,  and  for  a  great  many  picture  dealers  of  quite 
other  nature  than  the  princes  of  the  Church  :  Mabuse  sold  his  rich  mantle 
for  drink,  and  by  his  skill  produced  a  paper  counterfeit ;  did  not  Morland 
pawn  his  soul,  and  prostitute  his  art,  for  no  better  a  prize  and  with  no 
worthier  an  aim  ? 

In  another  story  of  Balzac's,  La  Cousine  Bette,  the  Mar^chal- Prince 
de  Wissembourg  says  to  Baron  Hulot,  after  the  latter's  detection  in 
embezzling  from  the  State,  "  You  should  have  quitted  office  from  the 
moment  that  you  had  become  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  temperament." 
The  idea  arising  from  these  words  confronts  us  as  we  go  through  the 
disastrous  record  of  George  Morland's  personal  life.  His  most  coherent 
biographer,  George  Dawe,  R.A.,  says,  amidst  a  drone  of  commonplace, 
almost  echoing  Balzac,  "  It  has  been  observed  of  Gray,  the  poet,  that 
he  never  was  a  child ;  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  asserted  of  Morland 
that  he  never  was  a  man." 

This  being  so,  if  we  look  at  the  work  of  his  maturity  only,  say  from 
1787  to  1797,  a  period  which  comprises  the  largest  number  of  his  really 
fine  works,  we  of  to-day  have  before  us  the  question  of  how  to  place  him 
as  a  painter — in  what  class  of  men  who  have  been  painters :  whether  as 
an  English  painter  he  shall  stand  side  by  side  with  Sir 'Joshua  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  Hoppner,  and  Romney,  or  whether,  saying  Art  has  no 
country,  we  are  to  put  him  in  brotherhood  with  the  two  Teniers,  the 
two  Ostades,  and  Cuyp,  or  even,  looking  at  his  earlier  work,  assign  him 
a  temporary  place  in  company  with  Watteau  and  later  French  painters, 
a  connection  on  which  I  shall  touch  presently.  The  fact  is  that  in  a  sense 
he  is  diclassi — a  case  of  splendid  isolation  ;  no  tradition  backed  him  up, 
the  helping  hands  of  contemporaries  he  refused,  either  because  of  the 
inborn  devil  of  waywardness,  or  because  of  the  false  position  into  which 
his  good  birth  yoked  to  straitened  circumstances  forced  him  from  the 
beginning.  I  say  splendid  isolation  advisedly :  for  though  in  the  life  he 
chose  in  his  best  years  pictorially  to  represent,  that  of  open-air  folk,  men, 
women  and  children,  homely  forms  of  animal  life,  and  hunting  and 
shooting  scenes,  a  score  of  masters  past  and  present  have  achieved  great 
things,  not  one  of  these  like  Morland  has  so  absolutely  and  without  any 
sort  of  compromise  worked  out  such  salvation  as  a  whole  life  could  give 
him,  unaided  by  some  sort  of  comradeship  with  either  the  work  of  the 
dead  or  the  mind  and  hand  of  the  living. 
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The  Dutch  painters,  Rembrandt,  Franz  Hals,  Gerard  Dow,  Pad 
Potter,  Cuyp,  Berghem,  the  two  Ostades,  Ruysdael,  de  Hoodi,  Aife 
van  der  Vel(}e,  Hobbema  (many  among  whom  Morland  is  said  to  km 
studied),  each  began  where  one  or  another  of  them  was  begimuBgD 
leave  off :  each  indeed  jostles  another  in  the  race ;  Franz  Hals,  the  &s 
great  Dutchman,  and  Rembrandt  his  contemporary  bar  twenty  vtai^ 
had  the  Flemish  men,  Rubens,  Snyders  and  the  two  Teniers  birt  Ht 
ahead  of  them,  and  even  for  a  time  abreast,  in  point  of  date ;  and  tboe 
last  had  the  tradition  of  Jan  van  Eyck,  Memlinc,  Matsjrs  and  Maine 
to  enlighten  them.  The  consequence  was  a  vast  and  varied  coDecDK 
of  works  painted  in  love,  conceived  at  least  in  spiritual  comratks^: 
and  the  result  has  been  that  in  the  finest  of  the  Dutchmen  who  pofltd 
outdoor  life,  tavern  life,  animal  life,  seafaring  life,  there  is  no  impatiott 
no  apparent  necessity  to  fill  so  many  canvases,  as  Morland  in  his  btsr 
years  was  forced  to  do,  but  work  wrought  to  the  uttermost  widiont  lol 
with  no  sense  of  labour,  a  complete  g^ft  of  mind  and  hand. 

Of  this  array  of  heroes  all  might  have  been,  and  most  it  appors  vet 
through  their  works,  accessible  to  Morland ;  we  have  already  sexs 
mentioned  as  studied  by  him  not  only  the  brothers  Ostade,  but  Roysdad 
and  Hobbema,  from  whose  works  he  is  said  to  have  made  copies  no^ 
circumstances  already  specified.  We  have  also  seen  how  he  staasi 
and  admired  Gainsborough's  work  in  animal  painting  and  landscape. 

Of  Gainsborough's  work  of  this  kind  I  shall  speak  later,  in  connedai 
with  the  subject  of  Morland's  painting ;  but  this  seems  a  fitting  pbs 
to  describe  two  pictures,  one  by  Adrian  van  Ostade,  and  one  byts 
younger  Teniers,  because  they  are  typical  instances  of  many  other  mcb 
by  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  in  which,  as  in  themselves,  a  cerss 
parentage  to  Morland's  work  is  observable.  It  is  impossible  toktf 
at  Adrian  van  Ostade's  picture  at  the  National  Gallery  called  7& 
Alchemist  without  acknowledging  the  influence  such  work  must  have  be 
on  Morland,  whether  he  saw  original  paintings  by  or  engravings  iros 
that  master  and  others  of  his  school.  The  picture  in  question  s' 
marvellous  example  of  the  atmosphere  de  tableau:  a  buriy  middle-a^ 
man  in  an  old  felt  wideawake  hat,  sleeves  of  a  dusty  red,  black  vcs: 
dark  blue-grey  breeks  and  gaiters,  and  a  black  jean  or  leather  apfOB.^ 
blowing  up  his  forge ;  there  is  a  crucible  in  a  red  earthen  pot,  a  ^ 
old  book  cast  on  the  floor,  one  leaf  lying  loose,  a  stool  with  a  day  p? 
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on  it.  Everything  takes  its  place,  but  is  also  a  wonder  of  finish.  The 
whole  picture  gives  you  a  large  feeling  of  space  and  tone.  And  there 
is  no  bogeydom,  no  straining  after  weirdness;  the  whole  is  a  common 
workshop,  the  scene  of  the  man's  daily  life  :  he  feeds  well,  one  is  sure — 
if  he  has  dreams  his  face  does  not  betray  them,  it  is  just  the  face  of 
a  born  craftsman.  In  the  distance  lighted  by  a  far  window,  sits  an 
old  woman,  possibly  cutting  up  a  cabbage :  bar  her  homeliness  she  might 
be  Madame  Claes,  the  keeper  of  the  Alchemist's  commercial  conscience. 
Morland  never  achieved  such  delicacy  united  to  breadth,  such  finish 
combined  with  harmony  of  effect,  though  before  he  took  the  wrong  turn 
he  came  near  achieving  it 

The  younger  Teniers  in  his  picture  called  Tric-trac  gives  another 
example  not  only  of  the  works  that  Morland  loved,  but  of  the  life  (alas  !) 
he  best  loved  too.  In  one  respect  it  at  once  takes  rank  above  the 
English  painter,  for  every  man  must  be  a  portrait ;  the  two  playing 
might  indeed  be  English  as  well  as  Dutch,  the  man  looking  on  is  a 
degraded  boor.  In  the  chimney  place  (right  of  the  picture)  are  several 
men  further  off,  one  with  his  back  to  you  is  seated  on  a  bench  with  his 
head  against  the .  chimney  jamb :  a  "  poor  drinker "  he  seems.  The 
sturdier  man,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  smoking  a  long  clay, 
looks  half-pitying,  half-scornful  at  the  feebler  sinner.  It  is  all  very  much 
of  a  piece  with  the  life  Morland  lived,  and  rendered  in  masterly  fashion 
by  a  man  who  very  likely  lived  a  similar  life,  but  with  a  bigger  brain  and 
a  stronger  nerve-system ;  for  Teniers  the  younger  lived  till  eighty,  and 
so  had  time  to  become  respectable,  and  in  his  painting  dull  (a  fate  spared 
to  Morland),  witness  the  formers  picture  of  the  Chateau  de  Perck, 
himself  and  his  family  and  their  ch&teau,  in  the  National  Gallery. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  manhood  Morland  is  said  (though  I  do  not 
find  it  insisted  on  in  any  of  his  biographies)  to  have  come  under  the 
influence  of  Watteau  and  other  later  French  painters  to  a  certain  extent. 
His  French  descent  on  his  mother's  side  may,  as  suggested  presently,  give 
colour  to  this  idea ;  and  undoubted  evidence  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  two 
such  pictures  as  Industry  and  Idleness,  at  Sir  Charles  Tennant's,  in  the 
picture  LouisUy  at  Mr.  Harland  Peck's,  in  The  Disconsolate,  at  Canon 
Phillips's  (all  of  which  pictures  are  described  hereafter),  in  the  Lcetitia 
series,  and  in  four  pictures  belonging  to  Mr.  Barratt,  called  Belinda, 
The  Pledge  of  Love,  Caroline  of  Lichtfeld,  and  Constancy,  besides  several 
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others  of  the  same  period.     There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  charm  d 

handling,  the  free  and  certain  touch,  in  these  pictures,  as  well  asinthegid 

in  the  painting  called  Valentines  Day,  also  later  described.     Bm  Modaad 

does  not  in  these  works  give  us  the  intimate  charm  of  WaUmi;^«e€o 

not  find  in  them,  as  we  do  in  Watteau's  masterpieces,  a  worfdnl.^ 

own,  of  brocades  and  high  heels,  silk  breedies  and 

world  of  folk  living  an  artificial,  impossible,  but  gracious  &j 

like  landscapes,  a  life  of  the  delicate  high  breeding  of  "Aud  4k|MM!|v 

mingled  with  the  freedom  of  the  coulisses.     These  gkis  ^^^^^wK^^ 

with  all  their  grace,  have  little  or  no  magic  or  illusion 

Watteau's  people  have ;  they  are  simply  dressed  (and  pi 

or  cotton,  the  colour  also  is  true  and  delicate,  but  not 

elaborate  or  varied ;  and  although  the  pictures  aim  at 

shown  by  their  titles,  we  look  no  further  than  the  paiiU 

taken  into  any  world  of  fancy  or  story.     Besides,  while  !! 

the  artificial  in  a  masterly  fashion  de  parti  pris,  Morbn^C 

always  at   naturalness  and  simplicity  in  this   as  in  -hss^":^ 

though   without   always    arriving  in   this  earlier  woikt* 

expression.    When  all  is  said,  though  Morland's  French 

accounts  for  any  sympathy  he  may  have  had  in  early^n 

great  French  master's  work,  and  for  a  certain  gracious 

beauty  strongly  allied  to  the  best  Art  flourishing  in  FraniDei 

of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 

of  Morland  was  yet  to  seek  in  these  early  paintings  of 

became  really  himself,  aesthetically,  when  he  b^^n  to 

paint  the  peasants  and  gipsies  of  the  country  of  his  birA^; 

that  in  a  measure  exception  must  be  made  to  the  foregoingf-, 

when  one  thinks  of  the  two  remarkable  works  later  descril 

Robbing  an  Orchard,  and  Children  playing  cU  Soldier s.^     Bi 

by  Morland  so  fine  as  these  two,  in  this  genre,  there  are  "vexY 

if  any ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  at  all  of  this  kind  were 

his  twenty-fifth  year ;  so  that  we  may  fairly  assume,  after 

allowance  for  circumstances,  that  the  work  of  his  later  years  VB  ^ 

work  of  his  heart. 

Da  we  says  he  made  many  copies  of  Gainsborough's  celebrated  pfaa? 
of  pigs,  and  a  sketch  from  his  fighting  dogs  from  which  he  aftenraii 
painted  several  pictures.     And   Sir  Joshua's  work  must   have  hadar. 
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unconscious  if  fleeting  influence  on  him.  But  Gainsborough,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was,  in  the  line  which  Morland  made  his  own,  rather  a  pre- 
decessor than  a  contemporary :  for  long  before  Morland  began  to  paint, 
Gainsborough  had  ceased  to  paint  anything  but  portraits.  While  allowing 
Morland  full  credit  for  his  originality,  and  for  that  position  as  a  pioneer 
which  I  began  by  claiming  for  him,  the  mere  existence  of  Gainsborough's 
splendid  landscape  and  animal  work  must  be  taken  into  account  as  an 
influence  in  the  forming  of  Morland's  maturer  style  ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  his  having  seen,  as  well  as  the  others  specified  by  his  biographers, 
such  works  as  some  of  those  now  in  the  National  Gallery ;  while  the 
pictures  by  Gainsborough  at  Sir  Charles  Tennant's  and  Mr.  Harland 
Peck's  (afterwards  described)  are  masterpieces  too  great  to  be  ignored 
in  discussing  Morland's  best  work,  whether  the  latter  ever  saw  them  or 
not.  Still,  the  incontrovertible  fact  remains  that  in  the  six  years  from 
1784,  the  date  of  Morland's  majority,  till  1793,  he  worked  to  such 
purpose  that  in  1790  or  1791  he  was  able  to  produce  that  masterpiece 
The  Inside  of  a  Stable  (National  Gallery)  from  which,  as  from  a  centre 
sun,  all  his  previous  and  subsequent  work  may  be  said  to  be  only  more 
or  less  a  radiation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  romance,  and  what  I  have  called 
the  monstrous  degradation,  of  his  years  of  manhood,  combined  v^th  his 
almost  preterhuman  working  and  inventive  powers,  have  caused  an 
interest  in  his  works  which  a  vast  majority  of  them  could  not  possess, 
had  they  no  historical  ear-mark,  no  story  or  possible  bit  of  biography 
attached  to  them.  His  output  is  figured  at  four  thousand  pictures,  an 
average  of  two  hundred  a  year  for  twenty  years,  or  four  a  week.  Given 
every  abnormal  stimulus  of  vanity,  drink,  necessity,  or  even  the  mania 
for  painting,  it  is  evident  that  this  represents  an  impossible  number  in 
the  time,  if  we  are  to  count  each  work  as  a  picture.  When  we  add  to 
these  the  number  of  forgeries  and  copies  explicitly  stated  to  exist,  or  to 
have  existed  in  all  writings  concerning  Morland,  we  get  a  mass  of  work 
which  has  caused  a  long-established  consensus  of  talk  and  opinion  tending 
to  keep  his  name  in  the  public  mind,  and  emanating  from  two  deeply 
interested  classes,  owners  and  picture  dealers,  such  as  few  craftsmen,  how- 
ever prolific,  can  command.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Morland  is  one  of  the  few  painters  in  regard  to  whose  works  little  or  no 
fluctuation  in  opinion,  certainly  no  decrease  in   commercial   value,   has 
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occurred.  1 1  would  be  rash  to  say  that  his  fame  and  die  price  of  1^ 
pictures  have  reached  their  zenith  even  yet ;  it  is  probable  that  psbp 
a  hundred  of  his  best  works  will  continue  to  hold  their  own  even  agabt 
the  gradually  swelling  tide  of  talent  which  exists  throughout  £un)pei»4j 
in  the  works  of  men  whose  sympathies  are  enlisted  for  the  sabjeosilr 
Morland  loved  best  to  paint.  For  Morland,  like  a  few  liviog  jm^k 
work  on  his  lines,  though  not  with  his  drawbacks,  vras  a  painter  A  fur, 
the  phrase  is  not  mine^  but  a  lately  uttered  speech  by  a  poetical  p^ 
with  a  future  still  before  him,  a  painter  whose  achievements  wiD  be  ode 
in  a  field  as  far  apart  from  that  of  Morland  as  is  Fontainebbn  a 
Sherwood  from  a  Dorsetshire  midden.  Morland,  I  repeat,  is  a  pK2r 
cle  race,  from  the  fact  of  birth,  having  a  father  and  moth^  and  ^ 
father  painters  also,  as  well  as  in  the  sense  that  we  must  ah)  d 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough  and  Hoppner  equally  painters  de  rau,  tkf^ 
none  of  them  so  far  as  I  know  had  any  painter's  or  artist's  Uood  in  is: 
veins.  In  finding  a  niche  for  him  however,  in  fixing  his  placebo 
scheme  of  evolution  as  applied  to  painting,  it  seems  quite  natural  if  st 
necessary  to  class  him,  in  one  respect  at  least,  by  the  range  of  ^ 
subjects.  This,  no  doubt,  at  the  present  time  confronts  us  with  a  diflki^ 
seeing  that  it  is  a  fashion  cried  upon  the  housetops  to  say,  nov-a-dsj^ 
that  what  a  man  paints  is  no  matter,  and  how  he  paints  it  is  everyt^  | 

Be  that  as  it  may,  seeing  that  in  the  matter  of  subjects  treated  I  f^ 
to  touch  on  a  certain  connection  between  Morland  and  Jean  Frasci 
Millet  and  later  in  date  with  Bastien  Lepage,  let  me  here  quote  It 
Walter  Sickert's  summary  of  Millet  and  his  work/  and  somerenai 
from  Mr.  Clausen's  essay  on  Lepage,^  with  this  introductory  wwi;' 
or  nearly  all  Morland's  works  are  restful  or  lazy  in  subject ;  ffloa  J 
Millet's  and  Lepage's,  if  not  all,  are  full  of  toil  or  the  sense  of  tdl?^ 
and  inevitably  to  come.  Mr.  Sickert's  words  about  Millet  migk  ^ 
used  mutato  nomine  about  Morland  ;  Mr.  Clausen  on  Lepage  si^ 
striking  parallelisms  between,  and  divergences  from  him  and  Moriao^ 

**The  important  fact  about  Millet,"  says  Mr.  Sickert,  "isnottlfiik 
struggled  with  poverty,  which  we  now  know  was  not  the  docriatf 
personal  note  in  Millet  s  life,  or  that  he  expressed  on  canvas  the  d|8i! 
of  labour,  but  that  he  was  a  great  artist  As  corollaries,  he  was  a  g* 
draughtsman  and  a  great  colourist     He  was  gifted  with  the  cofnf* 

^  ''Jules  Bastien  Lepage  and  his  Art."    London :  Fisher  Unwia 
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hension  in  its  entirety  of  the  import  of  any  scene  in  nature  which  he 
wished  to  render.  An  unerring  analysis  enabled  him  to  select  what  were 
the  vital  constituents  of  such  a  scene,  and  exquisite  perceptions,  trained 
by  incessant  labour,  enabled  him  to  render  them  in  fitting  terms  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  which  govern  the  use  of  such  materials. 

**  Millet,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  one  hundred,  had  seen  his  picture 
happen  somewhere  in  Nature.  Its  treatment  generally  involved  complex 
difficulties  of  suggestion  of  movement,  or  at  least  of  energy,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  created  by  the  variety  of  lighting  and  atmospheric  effect ;  the 
management  of  sunlight,  of  twilight,  of  the  lighting  of  interiors.  All  these 
elements  he  was  enabled  by  means  of  a  highly-trained  artistic  memory,  to 
retain  and  render  in  the  summary  method  which  we  call  inspiration,  and 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  piecemeal  and  futile  copying  of 
natiure  of  a  later  school.  Dealing  with  materials  in  their  essential  nature 
living  and  fleeting,  his  execution  was  in  the  main  separated  from  his  observa- 
tion. H  is  observation  was  thus  uninterrupted  by  the  exigencies  of  execution, 
and  his  execution  untrammelled  by  the  fortuitous  inconveniences  incident  on 
the  moment  of  observation,  and  undisturbed  moreover  by  the  kaleidoscopic 
shifting  of  the  pictorial  elements  which  bewilder  or  mislead  the  mere 
plein-airiste.  He  did  not  say  to  the  woman  at  the  wash-tub  '  Do  as  if  you 
were  washing,  and  stay  like  that  for  me  four  or  five  hours  a  day,  while  I 
paint  a  picture  from  you,'  or  to  the  reaper  *  Stay  like  that  with  the  scythe 
drawn  back,  pretending  to  reap.'  '  La  nature  ne  pose  pas '  to  quote  his  own 
/words.  He  knew  that  if  figures  in  movement  were  to  be  painted  so  as  to 
I  be  convincing,  it  must  be  by  a  process  of  cumulative  observation.  .  .  . 
[Millet  observed  and  observed  again,  making  little  in  the  way  of  studies  on 
jhe  spot,  a  note  sometimes  of  movement  on  a  cigarette  paper.  And  when 
he  held  his  picture  "  [held  it  in  his  mind]  ''  he  knew  it,  and  the  execution 
was  the  singing  of  a  song  learned  by  heart  and  not  the  painful  performance 
in  public  of  a  meritorious  feat  of  sight-reading.  .  .  .  Let  it  also  be  noted 
that  the  work  of  Millet  was,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  free  from  pre- 
occupation with  the  walls  of  an  exhibition.  The  scale  of  his  pictures 
and  their  key  were  dictated  by  the  artistic  requirements  of  the  subject, 
and  not  by  the  necessities  or  allurements  of  .  .  .  competitive  painting." 

The  whole  of  this  last  foregoing  risumi  of  Millet's  qualities  is  worth 
quoting  for  itself.  I  annex  it  here  because,  as  above  said,  it  may  with  no 
forcing  be  applied  to  Morland,  allowance  always  made  for  era,  tempera- 
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ment  and  circumstances.     Morland  too  made  few  studies,  held  Us  ymt ' 
in  his  mind  when  he  knew  it,  had  when  at  his  best  a  supreme  pofcr ; 
of  observation,  exquisite  perception  and  an  executive  gift  trained  by  jos 
of  hard  study;    and  Morland  too  never  painted   *' competidvdy ^ k  1 
exhibition. 

Mr.  Clausen  says  of  Lepage  certain  things  that  differentiate  him  ba 
and  one  thing  that  allies  him  to,  Morland.  The  latter  b  that  *'as  kas 
is  possible  for  an  artist  now-a-days  he  appears  to  have  been  uniofbeBod 
by  the  old  masters.  The  only  lesson  he  seems  to  have  learnt  from  tki 
was  that  nature,  which  sufficed  for  them,  should  suffice  for  him  aisn* 
What  differentiates  him  from  Morland  is  that  "  all  that  side  of  Datnieiixii 
depends  on  memory  for  its  realization  was  left  almost  untoudiedk 
him  ...  it  may  be  said  that  he  sought  elaboration  of  detail  perhaps^ 
the  expense  of  effect,  approaching  nature  at  times  too  much  from^ 
point  of  view  of  still  life.  .  •  .  Lepage,  it  may  be  said,  has  carried  liid 
representation  to  its  extreme  limit ;  so  much  so  as  to  leave  do^ 
discernible  to  us  the  question  which  was  doubtless  before  him.. 
whether  it  is  possible  to  attain  literal  truth  without  leaving  on  odc  sic 
much  of  that  which  is  most  beautiful  in  nature  ?  And  fimher.  it 
question  arises  whether  literal  truth  is  the  highest  truth.  For  rcalisES 
an  end  in  art  leads  nowhere :  it  is  an  impasse.  Surely  it  is  but  6e 
means  to  whatever  the  artist  has  it  in  him  to  express.  I  feel  caarsd 
that  realism  was  not  the  end  with  Bastien  Lepage." 

I  n  all  the  foregoing  it  is  very  clear  that  up  to  the  point  at  ^ 
Lepage  left  off  working  his  whole  soul  bent  itself  to  a  task  which  Moriss^ 
had  never  attempted  to  tackle ;  that  Lepage,  who  died  at  36,  ended  w:: 
his  life  an  apprenticeship  only,  as  Morland  ended  his  at  21:  Lepagc' 
apprenticeship  would  have  left  him  ready  for  the  wider  field  in  wb 
Millet  worked,  in  which  after  his  manner  Morland  had  worked  bcfa^* 
and  in  that  field  both  painters  might  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoalfc 
with  Millet.  But  while  Morland's  apprenticeship  was  the  task-woA«* 
boy,  Lepage's  was  the  self-imposed  work  of  a  man,  who  indeed  gawcJ 
master's  achievements  in  such  subjects  as  TAe  Beggar,  The  Commama^ 
The  Hayfield,  and  The  Woodman.  Morland  plunged  straightvar* 
nearly  so  into  work  which  led  him  to  achievements  between  the  2? 
of  28  and  35  such  as  The  Inside  of  a  Stable,  Horses  in  a  Stabk  ^ 
Deserter^ s  Farewell,  Gipsies,  The  Dram,  The  Turnpike  Gate,  and  ^ 
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mentioned  later,  works  which  may  stand  on  the  ground  of  technique  and 
purely  painting  quality,  apart  from  subject  and  feeling,  with  Millet's  and 
Lepage's  finest  masterpieces  and  even  those  of  Degas,  who  is  in  this 
respect  like  Morland,  that  he  has  never  worked  as  did  Lepage  in  an 
endeavour  to  realize  the  small  and  fine  though  superfluous  details  of 
nature,  but  has  expressed,  as  did  Millet,  only  the  most  essential  truths. 

The  fact  is  that  subject  and  method  interlace,  and  that  a  picture  may  be 
"  literary  " — ^as  telling  a  story — and  yet  be  a  masterpiece,  while  another 
may  be  an  attempt  to  render  tone,  colour,  light  and  shade  and  values,  and 
yet  be  a  daub  :  also,  that  given  right  conditions  of  the  method,  the  picture 
with  human  or  animate  incident  finely  done  is  a  bigger  achievement  than 
a  picture  without  that  interest,  such  as  one  of  still  life.  Landscape,  sky 
and  sea  are  so  indissolubly  bound  up  with  human  interest  and  passion 
that  they  naturally  fall  under  the  category  of  pictures  with  animate 
incident.  In  such  a  conjuncture  as  this  elemental  battle  between  style  and 
method  on  one  side,  and  subject  on  the  other,  there  will  never  be  a  last- 
ing peace,  hardly  will  there  be  a  truce  :  for  Mr.  Sickert,  when  in  the  essay 
on  Millet  above  quoted  he  falls  to  denigration  of  Lgpage-  m  n  SH/cmiti£i%ji 
falsely  called  realist  who  is  no  realist,  but  a  man  who  insists  on  the  needless 
to  the  detriment  of  the  essential — ^and  Mr.  Clausen  in  his  more  balanced 
attitude  towards  Lepage  as  working  his  way  through  minute  observation 
to  larger  truths — while  they  seem  to  represent  or  lead  opposite  forces  of 
skirmishers,  are  really  in  all  main  essentials  on  the  same  side ;  they  fight 
against  the  Philistine  who  encourages  slight  or  sloven  work — against  mere 
respectability  in  achievement,  against  prettiness,  against  the  ''pleasing," 
in  short  against  all  that  makes  for  the  art  of  the  villa,  and  stifles  or 
atrophies  invention  and  the  search  for  fresh  truths.  The  art  of  the  villa, 
the  taste  of  the  suburban,  always  tends  towards  a  story ;  it  likes  and 
produces  pleasing  incident :  and  as  these  things  are  more  commonly  met 
with  in  so-called  painters,  and  are  vastly  more  popular  among  the  average 
middle-classes,  than  the  qualities  of  handling,  values,  sense  of  colour,  and 
fine  drawing,  they  will  always  be  largely  supplied,  and  form  a  respectable 
mercenary  host  to  array  against  the  true  fighters  for  freedom's  sake  and 
for  the  perfect  truth's  sake.  Of  this  perfect  truth  in  many  inspired 
moments  Morland  had  full  cognizance ;  often  when  he  painted  she  was 
there,  though  often  she  left  too  slight  a  mark  of  her  presence.  But  in 
his  most  fugitive  efforts  he  is  a  standing  martyr  to  the  fact  that  genius 
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fettered  by  vices  comes  nearer  God  than  hide-bound  and  blasdee 
industry  with  free  hands  and  no  daemon  to  guide  them  but  its  cis 
self-sufficiency. 

And  yet  Morland's  work,  in  its  extraordinary  popularity  abas 
gives  the  lie  to  the  ideas  I  have  been  dealing  with.  He,  whom  no  si- 
respecting  woman  of  to-day  would  be  seen  in  the  same  room  vfib,  cfe 
found  himself  through  his  pictures  in  the  most  artless  and  coa?eatbi^ 
company,  some  of  which  would  have  bored  him  to  extinction,  someiir 
would  have  flattered  his  vanity,  some  which  he  would  have  cut  dead  I: 
is  unfortunate  that  we  must  at  times  mishandle  Shakespeare,  but  ten  gs 
must  needs  use  the  phrase  "  one  touch  of  nature  "  out  of  its  context  Tn 
touch  of  nature  in  Morland  is  what  brings  us  all  under  his  spdl:  indE 
case  it  is  not  *'  new-bom  gauds  "  that  we  praise,  but  the  homeliness  i& 
homeliest  of  nations  as  seen  in  peasants  and  sailors,  gipsies,  hors^aas 
and  dogs,  as  seen  in  the  grey  of  her  skies,  the  friendly  look  of  her  bs 
and  cottages,  the  savage  grandeur  and  pitilessness  of  her  coasts. 

As  a  pioneer  or  forerunner  then,  Morland  should  take  h^^it 
Millet  rather  than  with  Lepage,  though  it  is  conceivable,  seeing  hssa^ 
of  Ostade,  that  he  would  have  appreciated  to  the  full  Lepage's  wort  Be 
Morland  was  no  plein-airiste^  though  it  is  said  he  recommended  stades 
to  set  up  their  easels  in  a  field  and  paint  a  tree  as  they  saw  it  So  fes 
we  are  told,  his  own  practice  was  widely  different,  and  resembled  ratkri 
manner  of  Millet  as  described  by  Mr.  Sickert.  Indeed  I  am  conviBcdi 
this  by  having  seen  the  sketches  (described  elsewhere  in  this  esaT)ii 
the  British  Museum  Print  Room,  and  in  Sir  Charles  Hamilton's  pt 
session,  and  also  by  the  following  facts  taken  from  Mr.  Richardsai 
Life,  or  rather  through  him  from  Mr.  Dawe;  they  relate  maiiiifS 
his  painting  between  1 790  and  1 793  both  inclusive.  He  seems  das 
these  years  to  have  made  frequent  excursions  from  Chariotte  Sii* 

• 

Fitzroy  Square,  having  during  1790  or  1791  spent  a  longtiiK« 
Leicestershire.  Throughout  this  country  life,  "his  chief  amuscflus 
were,"  says  Mr.  Dawe,  "  to  mix  with  the  peasants  of  the  pto 
where  he  made  any  stay,  and  to  visit  their  cottages  and  pla?  ^ 
their  children,  to  whom  he  often  gave  money :  thus  he  procured  frep* 
opportunities  for  observing  their  manners,  and  occasionally  assisted'^ 
memory  by  making  slight  sketches  of  their  attitudes,  dresses,  famtoi 
and  whatever  seemed  likely  to  be  useful  in  his  art"     **  He  would,  3? 
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Mr.  Richardson,  "join  parties  of  sportsmen,  not  merely  for  the  sport,  but 
to  create  those  sporting  pictures  which  were  afterwards  engraved  for  the    / 
English  and  French  markets."  ^ 

When  he  went  to  the  sea-coast,  fishermen,  sailors  and  smugglers 
came  under  his  ever  watchful  eye,  just  as  the  peasants  had  done  before. 
Or  he  would  join  a  gipsy  encampment,  and  paint  those  inimitable  gipsy 
pictures  which  are  now  so  prized.  Blagdon  tells  the  following  story  of 
one  of  Morland's  outings  of  this  kind.  A  g^psy  woman,  whom  an  artist 
was  once  sketching  in  a  country  churchyard,  asked  him  if  he  knew  one 
George  Morland.  **  Lord  love  him,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  I  wish  I  could  find 
him  out.  He  lived  with  us  three  days  last  summer  upon  Harrow  Hill 
and  drawed  the  picture  of  a  child  of  mine  that's  since  dead.  And  now  the 
gentleman  who  begot  the  child  would  give  twenty  guineas  for  the  picture  !  " 
"Whatever  might  be  his  situation,"  says  Dawe,  "whether  he  was  riding 
on  horseback  or  in  a  stage  coach,  or  surrounded  by  vulgar  companions,  his 
mind  was  seldom  wholly  inattentive,  though  it  displayed  at  the  time  nothing 
but  an  eagerness  to  partake  of  the  amusement  that  was  passing,  in  which 
he  appeared  to  be  as  deeply  engaged  as  any  of  the  company  ;  for  he  never 
mentioned  to  others  the  result  of  his  serious  and  useful  reflections.  Pos- 
sessed of  much  strength  of  observation,  and  active  in  the  exercise  of  it, 
among  every  description  of  company  he  derived  some  advantage.  In 
short,  he  seemed  averse  to  seek  knowledge  in  any  other  academy  than 
that  of  nature."  And  in  this  connection  we  may  quote  Dawe  again,  this 
time  on  Morland's  way  of  painting  children.  "  When  painting  his  juvenile  1 
subjects  he  would  invite  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  to  play  about 
in  his  room,  and  make  sketches  of  them  whenever  any  interesting  situa- 
tions occurred  ;  justly  observing  that  to  take  them  thus,  in  their  uncon- 
scious moments,  is  the  best  mode  of  studying  their  peculiar  attitudes,  and 
to  catch  a  thousand  various  graces  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
perfect  idea  in  any  other  way.  Grown  persons  may  be  placed  in  appro-] 
priate  postures,  but  with  children  this  is  not  practicable." 

At  a  later  date,  it  is  true,  but  still  bearing  out  the  principle  of 
work,  we  find  Morland  in  1799,  with  his  wife,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Dawe  objects  to  his  keeping  "  the  apartment  in  which  he  painted  filled  [^ 
from  morning  till  night  with  sailors,  fishermen  and  smugglers."  But^s 
Mr.  Richardson  pertinently  observes,  "  he  only  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
own  style  of  art  in  collecting  these  men."    A  little  further  on,  an  anecdote' 
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is  quoted  by  Mr.  Richardson,  from  the  early  biographies  whidiwOlKnc 
for  a  type  of  Morland's  method  of  work  at  all  times  of  his  career.  'A 
friend  once  found  Morland  at  Freshwater  Gate,  in  a  low  public-bat 
called  The  Cabin.  Sailors,  rustics,  and  fishermen  were  seated  roQ&d  b 
in  a  kind  of  ring,  the  roof  tree  rung  with  laughter  and  song,  and  MoU 
with  manifest  reluctance  left  their  company  for  the  conversatkn  of  ^ 
friend.  '  George,'  said  his  monitor,  '  you  must  have  reasons  for  keqif 
such  company!'  H'  Reasons  and  good  ones,'  said  the  artist  hi^; 
*  see,  where  could  I  find  such  a  picture  as  that  unless  among  die  oc^ 
of  The  Cabin  ? '  He  held  up  his  sketch-book  and  showed  a  cors 
delineation  of  the  very  scene  in  which  he  had  so  lately  been  tbe  pres% 
spirit  One  of  his  best  pictures  contains  this  facsimile  of  the  tap  nm 
with  its  guests  and  furniture." 

All  this  shows  that  under  whatever  drawbacks  caused  by  hb  lats! 
freedom  of  comradeship  and  love  of  drink,  Morland  pursued  dietnc 
course  of  getting  by  keen  observation,  retentive  memory,  skinedbaoiai 
rapid  drawings  of  movement,  the  essential  truths  of  the  life  he  isssA  > 
paint.  The  essential  truths  and  no  more.  In  this  it  is  proved  bf:b 
foregoing  anecdotes  that  he  was  an  unconscious  forerunner  in  die  ntf 
afterwards  beaten  out  by  Millet  and  D^[as. 

Here  follow  some  further  notes  on  Morland's  art  and  medioii 
observed  by  his  contemporaries. 

"When  surrounded,"  says  Dawe,  **by  companions  that  TOaUb 
entirely  impeded  the  progress  of  other  men,  he  .  .  .  would  get  osp» 
sit  for  a  hand,  another  for  a  head,  an  attitude,  a  figure  ...  or  top x 
any  dress  he  wanted  to  copy  ...  his  wife  and  sisters  were  almoffi* 
only  female  models.  ...  He  copied  as  much  as  possible  ms^ 
from  nature.  ...  If  he  wished  to  introduce  a  red  cloak  orauj^^ 
garment  of  that  sort,  he  would  place  a  person  at  the  window  to  warf^ 
some  one  passed  likely  to  suit  his  purpose,  on  which  he  sent  fa  ^ 

(passenger  to  come  in,  while  he  made  a  sketch  and  mixed  his  taft ^ 
seldom  failed  to  reward  the  person  liberally.  What  he  could  not  flf 
from  nature  was  supplied  by  a  retentive  memory  and  acute  observat* 
Probably  about  1788  **  he  put  into  practice  the  project  of  changi?^ 
style.  When  asked  if  he  did  not  think  the  correct  manner  of  his  o^ 
studies  extremely  improving,  he  would  laughingly  ask,  '  What,  ^ 
leaves  like  silver  pennies  ? '  .  .  .  The  time  at  which  he  first  came  ^ 
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notice  was  particularly  favourable ;  the  nation  was  at  peace,  a  taste  for 
the  arts  was  becoming  general  .  •  .  Morland  had  no  competitor  in  his  own 
line  ...  his  style  was  original. 

**  The  demand  for  his  prints  was  so  great  in  France  that  they  were 
frequently  re-engraved  there,  and  he  received  from  that  country  advan- 
tageous proposals  either  to  go  there  to  paint  or  to  send  over  his  pictures. 
To  these  he  paid  no  attention,  for  his  reputation  was  established  and  he 
had  henceforward  more  employment  in  England  than  he  was  inclined  to 
execute."     This  would  be  during  the  years  1 789-96  or  7. 

"  One  of  his  first  productions  in  rural  subjects  was  a  large  picture  of 
gipsies  kindling  a  fire,  painted  for  Colonel  Stewart  for  forty  guineas,  twice 
as  much  as  the  dealers  gave.  A  circumstance  concerning  this  picture  will 
show  with  what  rapidity  he  painted,  and  that  he  sometimes  sacrificed  his 
original  conception  to  dispatch.  Colonel  Stewart  called  one  morning  to  see 
how  the  picture  was  progressing,  and  asked  when  it  would  be  finished. 
Morland  said  by  four  o'clock.  Colonel  Stewart  expressed  his  doubts, 
declared  to  his  companion  his  admiration  of  the  work,  adding  that  he  did 
not  conceive  it  possible  to  finish  it  in  so  short  a  time,  said  he  would  call  at 
the  appointed  hour,  and  took  his  leave.  .  .  .  Morland  obliterated  several 
figures  he  had  sketched,  in  their  place  introduced  one  in  a  carter's  frock, 
and  threw  in  masses  of  shade  and  foliage.  By  three  o'clock  the  task  was 
complete,  and  Morland  passed  an  hour  pla3dng  shuttlecock.  Colonel 
Stewart  arrived  between  four  and  five,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  speed  with  which  Morland  had  finished  the  picture. 

"  He  was  by  no  means  addicted  to  self-commendation  or  to  censuring 
the  works  of  other  artists.  But  sometimes,  on  hearing  Loutherbourg's 
pictures  preferred  to  his,  he  would  compare  them  to  teaboard  painting, 
assert  that  the  characters  were  unlike  nature,  and  challenge  competition 
with  him.  This  however  was  only  a  temporary  effusion  ...  for  Morland 
could  not  be  insensible  to  the  knowledge  of  detail  and  vast  power  of 
execution  of  that  painter.  When  on  one  occasion  he  visited  the  Poets' 
Gallery  with  William  Ward,  the  pictures  by  Loutherbourg  were  almost  the 
only  ones  he  attended  to,  but  these  he  contemplated  for  a  considerable 
time.     He  was  also  a  great  admirer  of  Wilson  and  Hogarth. 

**  One  of  his  favourite  studies  was  drawing  in  a  variety  of  views  the 
heads  of  animals,  which  he  preserved  with  the  skin  on  for  that  purpose. 

**  In   1 791  he  painted  for  Colonel  Stewart  the  picture    called   TAe 
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Benevolent  Sportsman,  which  had  been  ordered  for  three  yeais,  as  2 
companion  to  The  Gipsies.  This  he  completed  in  a  week  and  recend 
seventy  guineas  for  it 

**  He  never  prosecuted  any  plan  for  future  employment  Whaili 
drawing-books  sold  rapidly,  and  the  publishers  were  makiog  innieae 
profits  by  them,  he  was  urged  to  etch  and  publish  them  himself.  Tb 
he  several  times  resolved  to  do  t  .  •  copper  plates  were  bought,  k  k 
only  use  he  ever  made  of  them  was  to  alarm  the  publisher,  and  iske 
him  to  give  a  more  liberal  price." 

In  the  period  of  his  maturity,  which  Dawe  fixes  at  six  yeaisja^ 
1787-93),  "he  described"  \i.e.  painted]  "the  habits  and  manners  of  i 
lower  class  of  people  in  this  country,  in  a  style  peculiarly  bis  owl  Ns 
painter  so  much  as  himself  ever  shared  in  the  vulgarities  of  sudi  sodcr 
perhaps,'  Brouwer  excepted,  who  in  many  points  much  reseoib^ 
Morland.  .  .  .  Completely  to  observe  any  particular  class  wemustioGcti 
take  them  in  their  unguarded  moments,  and  in  some  d^^ree  reduce  oir- 
selves  to  their  level  by  participating  in  their  manners,  sports  and  empbf- 
ments.  •  •  .  Morland's  pictures  owe  their  peculiar  excellence  to  . . .  )b 
long  observation  of  common  life. 

"His  originality  was  not  the  effect  of  an  extreme  acquaintance lil 
the  productions  of  art ;  but  was  rather  owing  to  this  neglect  of  tliei. 
which  obliged  him  to  depend  only  on  himself  and  nature.  .  .  .  Withisiff 
artists  he  never  held  any  intercourse,  nor  had  he  prints  of  any  kind  bk 
possession.  .  .  .  He  was  induced  to  see  Lord  Bute's  pictures,  but  lavk 
sauntered  through  one  room,  refused  to  see  more,  declaring  be  was  aves 
to  contemplate  any  man's  works,  fearing  he  might  become  an  imifit^ 
He  forgot  that  he  was  indebted  to  his  study  of  the  Dutch  andote 
masters  when  young.  ^ 

"  Never  having  extended  his  views  beyond  the  subjects  he  pamtaiif 
seldom  made  the  most  of  his  subjects.  A  cottager  s  red  ckak  ff 
wagoner's  frock  will  sometimes  form  folds  as  worthy  of  imitation  as  i 
drapery  of  any  Greek  statue ;  but  not  having  sufficiently  cultivated  o 
taste,  he  was  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  higher  beauties  of  bis  subjecs 

"  The  pictures  of  Morland  did  indeed  rise  considerably  "pn  reputafis 
and  value]  *' after  his  death  ;  but  as  the  works  of  an  artist  will  at  Ifl^^ 
be  justly  appreciated  by  true  connoisseurs,  they  cannot  (excepting'^ 
choicest   productions)   be   expected    to    continue    increasing  in  ^ 
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Hitherto  most  people  have  been  willing  to  buy  only  such  pictures  as  they 
could  dispose  of  again  to  advantage,  for  there  is  not  yet  much  real  taste  in 
the  country  ;  and  till  an  artist  has  acquired  a  name,  few  will  purchase  his 
works,  still  less  will  they  pay  liberally  for  them  :  high  price  is  rather  the 
consequence  of  high  reputation  than  of  real  talent  .  •  •  thus  it  is  quite 
sufficient  that  a  picture  is  by  Morland. 

"About  1790  he  appears  to  have  arrived  at  his  meridian  :  he  was  then 
able  to  paint  whatever  he  chose,  and  to  bestow  on  his  pictures  as  much 
time  as  he  thought  proper.  He  had  acquired  confidence  in  his  powers, 
and  a  knowledge  of  nature,  which  he  had  not  yet  ceased  to  consult.  His 
best  productions  were  his  interiors  :  indeed  the  more  confined  the  subject 
the  greater  was  his  success. 

**  His  gipsies  are  admirable,  he  often  associated  with  them,  and  has 
lived  with  them  for  several  days  together,  adopting  their  mode  of  life  and 
sleeping  with  them  in  barns  at  night 

"It  is  the  state  which  succeeds  exertion  in  which  Morland  excels. 
In  the  delineation  of  humble  life,  faithfulness  of  representation  is  essential, 
but  this  does  not  preclude  selection ;  the  former  requisite  chiefly  was 
possessed  by  Morland,  and  it  is  for  this  we  admire  his  works.  He 
always  paid  great  attention  to  the  costume  offigures  in  common  life,  and 
to  all  those  minutiae  which  escape  ordinary  observation.  But  IvWch  when 
judiciously  introduced  by  the  painter  stamp  an  identity  on  the  subject. 

"Though  Morland  selected  and  combined  but  little,  he  had  an 
extremely  quick  recollection  of  those  situations  and  combinations  in  nature 
which  were  suited  to  his  purpose.  The  Fanner's  Stable  (National 
Gallery)  was  composed  in  this  way  ;  the  stable  being  that  belonging  to 
the  White  Lion  at  Paddington,  and  the  horses  portraits  which  he  painted 
in  the  casual  position  in  which  he  saw  them  come  in.  Indeed  he  was  so 
much  attached  to  horses  that  he  may  be  said  for  a  great  part  of  his  life 
almost  to  have  lived  in  stables. 

"The  degree  in  which  he  succeeded"  [in  the  qualities  of  colour, 
contrast,  light  and  shade]  "  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  feeling  or  of 
eye,  i.  e.  of  lessons  acquired  he  knew  not  when  or  how.  .  .  .  He  never 
made  a  complete  sketch  for  the  plan  of  his  pictures.  .  .  .  He  generally  began 
upon  the  canvas  with  the  chalk  or  brush  at  once,  sometimes  even  without 
knowing  what  he  was  going  to  paint,  inyenti,ng;^as.lie  pwceedeji-  .  .  .  When 
he  found  his  knowledge  deficient  he  had  recourse  to  nature,  and  never 
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gave  himself  any  trouble  that  he  could  avoid  If  perplexed  about  die  lep 
of  a  horse,  he  would  copy  them  from  life,  but  would  draw  the  legs  ook: 
as  he  never  copied  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  he  seldom  diet 
enough,  and  his  animals  are  often  incorrect  and  ill  put  K^ether.  Heas 
arose  that  inequality  observable  in  his  pictures,  in  whidi  we  someiiiiB 
meet  with  parts  that  are  transcripts  from  nature  tacked  to  othos  ^ 
would  disgrace  a  novice  in  the  art,  notwithstanding  the  skill  he  possessd 
in  adapting  those  which  he  drew.  He  was  dexterous  in  avcnding  iR 
shortening  and  similar  difficulties. 

''The  landscapes  in  his  backgrounds  he  drew  from  nature;  the  ties 
and  ponds  can  still  be  pointed  out  in  the  fields  about  Camden  Tofi, 
which  he  introduced  in  the  pictures  he  executed  while  residing  ttei 
When  he  painted  his  picture  of  Birds' -Nesting  he  went  to  CaenWd 
and  made  a  drawing  of  the  trees  and  the  rest  of  the  landscape. 

''  As  to  his  execution.  He  made  no  outlines  :  his  dead  colour,  tbo^ 
careless,  generally  comprehended  the  plan  and  effect  of  his  picture,  asi 
much  of  it  was  suffered  to  stand  in  the  finishing  with  the  aid  of  a  U^ 
glazing  and  scumbling.  He  early  discarded  the  old  practice  of  ^ 
over  the  picture  with  two  or  three  coats  of  colour,  until  all  clearness  ac 
transparency  was  destroyed.  It  has  been  suggested  thatMoriaodn 
unable  to  finish  highly  ;^httmetci'  uf  a  bfoad  arid  dbVlOUii  kllKi  wa  i»i> 
sple  aim  and  chief  fixoalfencc>> ^.  %  .  He  was  so  flattered  by  the  reoqMii 
the  Farmer's  Stable''  [Inside  of  a  Stable,  now  in  the  National  Galb 
**  that  he  declared  next  year  he  would  show  what  he  could  do.  Wiikis 
view  he  painted  The  Strawyard,  and  bestowed  on  it  more  than  isa 
care  and  attention,  because  it  was  maintained  by  many  that  he  couUa^ 
finish.  The  Strawyard,  however,  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  te 
and  seemed  only  to  confirm  the  criticism  it  was  meant  to  dispute." 

Of  Morland's  method  of  work,  and  the  subjects  by  which  he  dispbjc 
that  method,  enough  has  been  said  ;  on  the  subject  of  his  place  in  ait,ts 
connection  with  Millet  and  Lepage  already  touched  on,  and  the  evdP 
of  living  or  lately  deceased  men  from  all  three,  several  ideas  are  ^ 
discussing.  To  begin  with,  let  us  note  the  gradual  development  of  2:^  "^ 
the  line  of  Morland's  subjects.  The  first  idea  that  strikes  one  iaifc 
connection  is  at  once  the  likeness  and  the  divergence  of  country  life* 
hundred  years  ago  and  now,  if  we  are  content  to  see  it  in  the  paintings' 
Morland  and  his  successors.     His  hunting  scenes  are  interesting  in 
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likeness  to  similar  scenes  at  the  present  day;  bar  some  difference  in 
costume,  and  the  stamp  of  the  horses,  any  one  of  these  pictures  might 
represent  a  hunting  scene  of  last  season.  His  shooting  scenes  are  mainly 
interesting  as  showing  divergence  in  custom ;  for  ''  driving "  game»  and 
what  is  called  battue  shooting,  were  unknown  to  him.  He,  who  did  not 
know  what  a  railway,  or  a  steam-engine  or  a  steamboat  was,  found  for  his 
models  ostlers,  postboys,  labourers,  fishermen,  sailors  and  smugglers. 
Some  among  them  were  the  ancestors  ot  the  navvy  and  the  labourer  of 
to-day,  ancestors  by  no  means  equal  in  physique  to  their  descendants 
probably,  but  of  very  much  the  same  habits  as  to  physical  life.  Few 
people  paint  the  navvy  now-a-days  :  I  can  only  recall  five  or  six  salient 
instances— one  in  Madox  Brown's  superb  picture  Work^  where  there  is  a 
young  navvy  sifting  gravel,  if  I  remember  right,  and  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  athlete  he  is.  Fred  Walker's  young  navvy  in  The  Old 
GatCy  Heywood  Hardy's  picture  of  navvies  making  a  railway,  and  two 
pictures  by  Briton  Riviere,  Let  Sleeping  Dogs  Lie^  afterwards  alluded  to, 
and  Giants  at  Play,  now  at  the  Tate  Gallery.  Of  peasants  there  are 
many  examples  to-day,  and  with  the  exception  of  slight  changes  in  dress 
they  might  be  the  very  folk  we  find  in  Morland's  pictures.  Of  gipsies 
there  are  few  worth  mentioning ;  the  first  one  thinks  of  is  Fred  Walker's 
Vagrants,  but  these  are  somewhat  idealized  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  realization  of 
Walker's  method,  but  not  the  real  thing  such  as  Morland  could  give  us 
(see  the  description  further  on  of  Sir  Charles  Hamilton's  picture  by  him, 
Gipsies).  Robert  Macbeth  has  given  us  rustics  of  all  kinds,  still  a 
little  idealized  (for  the  spell  of  Walker  was  on  him  for  a  time),  and  some 
sporting  pictures  much  later.  Frank  Bramley  has  given  us  the  life  of  the 
farms  in  the  south-west  and  north-west,  Stanhope  Forbes  the  sea-shore 
life  of  Cornwall ;  Clausen  and  La  Thangue  and  Smythe  the  life  of  the  earth 
labourer  everywhere  almost  in  England,  or  in  the  north  of  France ; 
Napier  Hemy,  the  titanic  race  of  fisherfolk,  notably  in  his  pictures  shown 
at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions  of  1897  ^^^  ^^9^  !  Blinks  and 
Denholm  Armour  give  hunting  and  shooting  scenes.  Cart-horses,  dogs 
and  sheep,  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  sporting,  all  these  subjects  of  out- 
door life  are  each  year  more  passionately  and  lovingly  seized  upon  and 
painted,  not  only  by  the  men  named  but  by  many  others  coming  fast  upon 
their  heels ;  it  seems,  indeed,  as  if  we  hang  on  more  desperately  every 
month  to  subjects  of  pure  open  air  and  simplicity  in  life,  primitive  nature, 
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as  civilization  and  increase  in  population  daily  crowd  us  further  am?  fen 
simplicity  and  fresh  air.     Going  back  a  little,  we  have  Wilkics  oiier 
subjects  of  peasant  and  homely  life,  dating  from  shortly  after  Moriand'sdaii 
till  1825 ;  next  comes  the  well-known  picture  combined  of  animals  and  tkr 
human  satellites,  Rosa  Bonheur's  Horse  Fair  2X  the  National  Gallery  ;fc: 
is  dated  in  the  fifties.     Landseer  never  really  painted  a  peasant  inlosli^ 
though  his  dogs  are  unsurpassed  or  unequalled :  so  that  reallj,  tn 
Morland's  latest  countable  date,  say  1797,  we  have,  with  the  exqrtkEflf 
these  three  last-named  masters  and  the  two  Herrings,  a  blank  of  at bs 
seventy  years,  say  till  1867,  without  any  serious  example  in  Enj^cf 
peasant  and  animal  life  combined,  or  of  sporting  life.    On  this  latter  sol^ 
however,  we  should  here  mention  Stubbs,  who  was  practicafly  a  con- 
temporary of  Morland,  or  perhaps  rather  his  predecessor,  being  bora  ditf 
nine  years  before  Morland  but  dying  two  years  later.    According  to  Hassd 
Morland  studied  and  admired  Stubbs'  work,  indeed  Stubbs  is  called  thcgsi 
of  his  idolatry.     After  Stubbs  came  Aiken  and  Herring,  but  Aiken  no  eor 
than  Morland  really  broke  loose  from  the  convention  of  representing  boss 
at  a  gallop,  though  he  is  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  artists  who  gives  ushotss 
jumping  fences.     This,  so  far  as  I  know,  Morland  very  rarely  attempai 
The  younger   Herring,    I   think  it  was,  who  first  painted  fox-bri! 
seriously,  with  the  desire  to  give  the  action  of  a  horse  in  leaping,  rish^s 
his  leap  or  refusing,  and  with  an  evident  knowledge  of  construction  si 
movement.     There  is  a  really  fine  series  of  paintings  of  a  huntii^nalf 
Herring,  junr.,  in  one  of  which  a  black-brown  horse  rising  at  his  jump* 

• 

a  chestnut  (?)  refusing,  are  niore  finely  rendered  than  anything  prei^ 
of  the  same  kind,  and  nothing  since  has  surpassed  it  The  spo^ 
pictures  of  to-day  are  mostly  poor  things  enough,  so  far  as  we  can  jnfe 
from  examples  in  the  London  shops,  and  for  real  drawing  ofta^s 
sporting  dogs  and  hounds  in  all  kinds  of  movement  we  must  look,  a 
horses,  at  Degas  in  France  ;  for  horses,  hounds,  sporting  dogs,  and  dfc 
at  Blinks,  or  at  Denholm  Armour  in  Punch  for  all  of  them.  These  to 
though  done  in  very  few  lines,  are  far  in  advance  of  anything  of  diekini'l 
any  previous  painter  or  draughtsman,  being  free  from  mannerism,  and  * 
result  of  that  ruthless  and  accurate  observation  mentioned  in  respect  i^ 
good  modern  men.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his  men,  mounted  or fi* 
In  fact  to-day,  say  one  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  Moriand'stes 
masterpiece,  we  have,  perhaps,  half-a-score  artists   of  first-rate  cafe 
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working  on  detailed  lines  in  subjects  connected  with  the  earth,  and  its 
tillers,  human  and  animal,  here  at  home,  and  with  hunting  and  sport ; 
half-a-score  against  one  such  in  the  last  century.  Between  these  half- 
score  painters  who  are  now  at  work,  and  Morland,  there  is  no  link  save 
the  uncertain  one  of  Stubbs,  Wilkie,  Aiken,  the  Herrings,  Rosa  Bonheur, 
Landseer  and  Ansdell.  Not  a  trace  is  there  of  such  continued  influence 
of  tradition  as  governed  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  from  Van 
Eyck  onwards,  as  already  mentioned.  Those  men  began  at  a  point 
where  the  road  had  (figuratively)  been  made  sound  as  a  Roman  road 
or  a  modern  macadamized  one,  and  proceeded  to  make  as  sound  a 
one  on  and  on,  for  successors  to  travel  back  over,  and  see  what  had 
been  done  by  the  dead  builders  in  the  way  of  monuments  along  it 
Our  present  English  school,  beginning  say  with  Walker  and  Mason, 
on  arriving  at  their  pioneering  point  found  nothing  but  a  disused 
road  scarcely  recognizable  as  a  road  at  all  on  the  surrounding  waste, 
stretching  back  through  years,  in  the  same  unused  condition,  to  the  place 
where  Morland  had  dropped  his  tools  and  died  all  too  early.  Along 
that  disused  road  there  was  little  travelling  back,  and  the  influence 
that  governed  Walker  and  Mason  came  as  much  or  more  from  the 
upheaval  in  thought  and  method  arising  from  the  pre-Raphaelite  move- 
ment as  from  any  more  obvious  looking  backwards,— except  in  so  far 
as,  looking  back,  they  learned  what  to  avoid.  Macbeth's  manner  was 
always  his  own,  but  in  him  we  find  traces  of  the  recent  tradition  of 
Walker  and  Pinwell,  Mason,  and  Houghton,  and  later  of  North  in  the 
line  of  landscape, — Houghton  being  in  his  life  a  unique  specimen  of 
nineteenth-century  Morlandism ;  in  the  character  of  his  genius  quite 
widely  separated,  subtler  and  more  varied,  and  altogether  outside  the 
scope  of  this  monograph. 

So  that  while  there  must  be  some  occult  reason,  like  what  is  known 
as  atavism  or  throwing  back  in  physiological  traits,  for  the  recrudescence 
of  peasant,  and  outdoor  and  animal  life  as  subjects  treated  by  first- 
rate  men,  after  so  long  a  period  of  sterility,  we  cannot  claim  for  Morland 
that  he  had  any  sort  of  direct  influence  on  the  history  of  his  country's 
art,  as  regards  either  the  subjects  attacked,  or  the  method  of  painting, 
further  than  the  influence  which  universal  admiration  of  really  fine 
painting  quality  must  always  exercise.  By  way  of  parenthesis  one 
may  cite  another  example  of  splendid  isolation  in  the  case  of  Constable 
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in  the  domain  of  landscape ;  he  had,  it  is  true,  Gainsborough,  Wiboo, 
Callcott  and  others  behind  him,  but  he  started  afresh,  uninflueDced  k 
would  seem  (unless  antagonistically)  by  any  one  except  perbps 
Gainsborough.  He  died  in  1837,  and  yet  we  find  him  also  widxat 
followers  until  lately,  when  Thome  Waite,  and  Withers,  and  pedops 
Alfred  East  sometimes,  seem  to  have  been  fascinated  by  his  vay  of 
building  up  the  design  of  his  pictures  in  such  instances  as  The  Hoj-wk 
or  The  Barge  picture  or  714^  Cenotaph. 

While  there  exists  then  this  unaccountable   interval  in  the  hisorj 
of  purely  English  art  between  Morland  and  his  successors  in  Eogbi 
two  facts  must  be  noted,  each  of  interest  in  themselves,  with  regard  ^ 
a  possible  chain  of  connection  between  Morland  and  his  confnmi 
to-day,  and  a  more  direct  connection  between  those  confreres  and  od» 
artists  across  the  Channel.     The  first  fact  is  twofold ;  that  there  is  1 
the  Louvre  a  single  example  of  Morland  called  La  HaUe,  and  tbn 
in   his  early  career  he  went  over  to  Calais  and  Sl  Omer  (in  October 
1 785,  his  twenty-second  year),  and  painted  a  good  deal  there,  and  tho^k 
most  of  his  patrons  then  were  probably  Scotch  and  English  (he  meodos 
refugees  from  '•  the  45  "),  it  is  very  possible  some  of  his  worb  renaiflfi 
on  French  soil.     The  other  fact  is  closely  connected  with  the  prescDce 
of  a  fairly  important  work  of  his  in  the  Louvre.     From  1790  oniar^ 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  pretty  steady  market  for  engravings  or 
mezzotints  after  his  pictures,   in   France.     Sporting  subjects  sad  as 
La  Chasse  d  la  Bicassine,  La  Chasse  de  la  Bicasse,  La  Chasse  du  Cmi 
La  Chasse  du  Lihre,  were  all  engraved  during  this  and  the  ftJlowil 
year  1791  by  A.  Suntach.     Indeed  we  learn  from  Mr.  Richardson  lb 
during  these  years    1790— 1797,  he  grew  to   be   quite  a  fashioal* 
painter,  run  after  not  merely  •'  in  England,  but  in  France,  and  Gemasf 
as  well ; "  and  that  Morland's  "  fame  is  largely  due  to  the  adinirii 
style  in  which  his  pictures  were  engraved  and  published  broaden 
through  Europe.     They  will   now  be  found  for  sale  in  many  parts  ft 
the  Continent,"  and  Mr.  Richardson  discovered  "on  pricing  prints  afe 
Morland  for  sale  at  Dresden,  that  the  prices  there  were  if  anything  higk 
than  those  stated  in  London." 

Now  Millet  was  bom  in  1814,  only  ten  years  after  Morland's  dcai 
and  lived  for  sixty-one  years  (till  1875);  ^ht^it  he  could  be  dired? 
influenced   by  one  or    even  half-a-dozen  pictures  by   Morland  wW 
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may  have  found  their  way  across  the  Channel  to  France,  or  by  others 
which  were  painted  at  St.  Omer  and  remained  in  France — that  he 
ever  noticed  much  the  engravings  after  Morland  executed  for  the 
French  market — is  very  improbable.  But  there  is  a  pleasure  in  pointing 
out  that  first,  speaking  in  general  terms  Morland's  genius  was  known 
and  acknowledged  in  France  during  his  lifetime,  and  for  years  after 
his  death,  and  second  that  the  chain  of  connection  between  painters 
in  this  genre,  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  being  broken  for  seventy 
years  in  England,  was  not  so  much  broken  as  diverted,  taking  a  bend 
across  to  France  with  an  inappreciable  interval  between  the  death  ot 
one  master  in  England  and  the  birth  of  another  in  France.  That  the 
methods  of  the  two  masters  were  widely  different  in  some  respects, 
and  strongly  similar  in  others,  as  already  pointed  out,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  what  we  are  now  considering,  which  is  the  gradual  evolution 
in  painting,  by  masters  of  different  countries,  of  subjects  that  lay  close 
round  them,  subjects  the  most  primitive  and  simple,  but  racy  of  the 
soil.  And  here  again  by  way  of  parenthesis  we  may  note  that  while 
Morland's  name  was  thoroughly  recognized  in  France,  Constable's  was 
not  much  if  at  all  later  to  be  so  too :  for  all  the  world  knows  the 
influence  wielded  by  Constable's  works  on  the  later  and  still  triumphant 
French  school  of  landscape  painters,  and  on  taste  among  French 
picture  dealers  and  buyers. 

The  chain  of  connection,  as  I  said,  took  a  kink  across  the  Channel : 
Millet  became  an  established  force,  and  by  way  of  antagonism  perhaps 
influenced  Lepage  to  work  in  quite  another  direction,  which,  as  before 
hinted,  might  probably  have  led  him  by  a  roundabout  way,  had  he 
lived  longer,  to  such  a  wide-reaching  and  profound  grasp  of  truth  in 
art  as  might  have  surpassed  Millet  himself.  At  any  rate,  the  spirit 
of  painting  in  the  genre  of  homely  life,  of  painting  only  the  things 
seen  by  the  painter  in  the  life  around  him,  whether  he  remained  at  home 
or,  like  Delacroix,  travelled  abroad  for  subjects,  only  fluttered  for  a 
while  in  the  air  between  the  death  of  Morland  and  the  birth  of  Millet. 
During  Millet's  and  Lepage's  lives  came  Clausen  and  Smythe  to  France 
from  over  sea,  and  through  some  innate  brotherhood  took  up  the  torch 
that  was  dying  in  the  hands  of  the  two  French  masters ;  took  it  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  carry  it  with  a  stronger  hand  to-day. 

Now  that  we  have  come  to  some  idea  of  continuity  in  this  progress 
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of  home-loving,  home-seeing  art,  let  us  note  a  strong  example  of 
upward  evolution  not  only  in  method  and  treatment,  but  in  sHjsa 
matter.  No  picture  of  Morland's  worth  noticing  is  without  its  oo^ 
charm  of  tone  and  atmosphere  :  his  greatest  achievements  ant  master- 
pieces of  drawing  and  modelling  as  well,  of  largeness  of  though  ai 
grasp  of  conceptioa  But  of  characterization,  portraiture,  vhik 
individual  or  typical,  there  seems  little  or  none,  if  we  look  only  at  b 
men  and  women,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  as  in  the  ca 
of  that  remarkable  picture  TAe  Hard  Bargain^  a  mezzotint  from  liii 
is  described  further  on.  His  men,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  thoL  s 
(with  that  and  other  exceptions  to  be  mentioned)  apt  to  be  ovops 
boys,  who  seem  to  have  no  muscle,  and  are  bom  idlers.  His  hoffi 
and  pigs,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  presented  that  the  queer  fancy  csas 
across  one,  was  it  the  spirit  of  a  horse  or  a  pig  that  guided  the  pcai 
or  brush  ?  Elsewhere  I  have  noted  that  his  animals  stamp  their  osf. 
vividly  on  the  retina,  while  his  men  and  women  are  shadowy  at  bes: 
the  implements  of  farm  labour,  the  corn-bins,  and  buckets,  and  lirfr 
barrows,  all  the  things  most  nearly  touching  the  sense  of  a  horse  or  pe 
these  too  are  vivid  enough,  as  they  would  be  to  such  animak'saas 
while  their  masters,  the  men  and  women,  would  seem  to  them  bc 
vague  images  who  brought  those  implements  into  use  for  the  conve«: 
or  punishment  of  the  animal  concerned. 

In  Millet's  work,  on  the  contrary,  the  central  interest  is  always hsa 
and  shows  humanity  earth-bom,  earth-held,  toilsome  and  to  toi  Tx 
characterization,  though  always  typical,  and  hardly  at  all  individiiiJ 
always  also  energetic,  convincing,  and  calls  forth — ^however  mai^ 
little  it  may  have  evoked  in  the  painter — strong  sympathy  froa » 
onlooker.  From  Millet  to  Lepage, — whether  it  be  a  backward  sj 
according  to  Mr.  Sickert,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Clausen,  a  sidcif 
advance  destined  to  outstep  Millet — the  step  is  at  any  ratefe)*^ 
general  to  the  particular,  from  the  type  to  the  portrait,  and  yet  p 
these  two  censors'  leave)  it  too,  whatever  Lepage  felt,  evokes  tf* 
sympathy,  and  the  essence  of  the  work  is  of  one  blood  with  Mfc' 
conceptions.  Both  Millet  and  Lepage,  in  short,  do  in  a  large  and  «* 
plete  manner  what  Morland,  trammelled  by  his  temperament  and  he  c^ 
had  achieved  in  a  lower  degree  before  them  ;  they,  each  in  his  way,  s* 
the  realism  and  the  inner  significance  of  peasant  life  into  a  great  epic 
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With  no  perceptible  break,  the  tradition  of  which  Morland  was  the 
pioneer,  the  passion  for  painting  the  life  men  saw  around  them  in  their 
own  country,  has  been  carried  on  with  love  and  energy,  through  Millet 
and  Lepage,  by  the  men  now  living.  But  here  the  force  of  evolution 
shows  itself :  where  Morland,  with  all  his  preterhuman  energy  and  prolific 
gift,  inevitably  repeated  himself  by  generalized  or  typical  pictures  of 
farmers,  labourers,  fishermen,  innkeepers,  sportsmen,  smugglers,  seafolk, 
ostlers  and  postboys,  with  the  accompanying  dogs,  horses,  pigs,  sheep, 
and  donkeys,  often  more  real  than  their  human  owners,  seventy  years 
later  we  find  a  number  of  men  not  generalizing,  but  specializing  in  various 
branches  of  their  subjects,  bringing  to  bear  on  each  branch  a  keen  and 
trained  observing  power,  and  giving  us  every  technical  detail  of  the 
subject  with  anxious  accuracy.  Macbeth  gives  us  sheep-shearing,  "  tatur- 
ing,"  a  led  stallion  at  a  country  inn  door,  apple  harvests,  stag-hunters  seen 
through  a  mist  on  a  Somersetshire  hillside,  and  the  unsurpassed  hunting 
scene,  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1897,  and  called  The  End  of  a 
Good  Dayy  which,  notwithstanding  some  careless  drawing,  gives  more  of 
the  "inwardness,"  the  delight  which  follows  the  kingly  sport  of  riding 
hard  and  well,  more  of  the  scent  and  crispness  of  evening  air,  steaming 
horses  and  tired  hounds,  than  all  Morland's  hunting  pictures  put  together. 
Clausen  has  given  us  The  Mowers,  Bird-scaring^  BoyThreshing,  and  The 
Hay-bam.  In  the  two  first-named,  the  directness  of  method,  both  in 
rendering  sunlit  figures  and  strong  action,  are,  like  the  work  presently 
mentioned  of  Bramley  and  La  Thangue,  examples  of  indirect  descent 
from  Morland,  but  as  types  of  ruthless  and  accurate  observation,  an 
immense  advance  on  him.  In  the  two  latter  pictures  the  management  of 
interior  lighting,  and  in  the  Boy  Threshing  one  must  add  the  exquisite 
drawing  of  the  boy ;  his  raised,  bare  arms,  thin  and  brown,  full  of  young 
vigour  and  nerve,  are  equally  examples  of  the  same  ruthless  observation, 
and  of  advance  in  evolution.  Stanhope  Forbes  gives  us  a  piece  of  high 
finish,  local  truth  and  exact  portraiture  in  The  Health  of  the  Bride^  A 
Cornish  Auction^  a  splendid  piece  of  interior  lighting  and  blacksmith 
life  in  Forging  the  Anchor^  with  its  weighty  movement  in  the  giant 
smith  who  wields  the  sledgehammer ;  and  another  detail  of  blacksmith 
and  country  life  in  his  picture  of  a  horse  being  shod,  where  the  grey 
cart-horse  is  up  to  the  highest  mark  in  the  way  of  drawing  and  modelling, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  management  of  light  and  tone  throughout  the  work. 
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Edward  Simmons  in  The  Mother  gave  us  a  piece  of  simple  peasant  ii 
finer  in  achievement  than  anything  in  its  line  before  or  since.  LaThupe 
and  Frank  Bramley  in  this  year  of  1898  give  us,  the  latter  a  sheep^hork: 
in  Cumberland,  the  former  Harvesters  at  Sufper,  in  eadi  of  tiiki 
technical  detail  is  unobtrusively  but  faithfully  rendered,  and  in  the  bs- 
named  picture  the  pathos  and  fine  drawing  of  the  tired  young  girl  aodtk 
reticent  treatment  of  the  man  seated  next  her  and  looking  at  her,  n  ss 
far  in  advance  of  anything  Moriand  ever  did  (in  the  way  of  \sm 
sympathy)  as  Moriand  was  in  advance  of  Wheatley.  There  was,  toa  it 
1 897  a  picture  by  Frank  Bramley  at  the  Royal  Academy  called  Wdi 
there  is  Life  there  is  Hope.  An  interior  of  a  farmhouse,  a  newly-boGi 
lamb  lying  by  dim  embers,  a  man  and  girl  standing  by  with  a  bitn. 
a  rough  sheepdog  as  intently  loving  as  the  girl's  nascent  modieibitt 
could  be,  a  grey  cat  sitting  half-way  up  some  stairs,  in  dignified  ifl&- 
ence :  all  treated  with  masterly  skill  in  the  management  of  ligfct  sic 
shade,  in  the  simplicity  and  breadth  of  the  brush  work,— and  as  fix  s 
The  Alchemist  by  Ostade,  mentioned  elsewhere,  in  these  respects. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  Moriand 's  sporting  pictures,  as  comparf 
with  those  of  Thomas  Blinks,  and  pointed  out  under  this  headhovi^ 
Moriand  falls  short.  Can  it  be  said  that  Morland's  shooting  and  haoa 
pictures,  or  prints  from  them,  give  you  \\{t  palpitant^  as  a  brace  of  setteisff 
a  leash  of  collies  by  Mr.  Blinks  do,  in  the  modem  method  of  reprodofli- 
And  in  another  line  peculiarly  Morland's,  compare  Briton  Riviere's  sis 
in  Circe  and  Great  Expectations^  with  the  equally  faultless  SfiK« 
Moriand  in  many  examples  of  his  worlc  Are  not  the  former  infe 
above  the  latter  in  minuteness  of  observation,  in  the  rendering  of » 
absolute  sensuality  and  belly  worship  so  mercilessly  portrayed  bf  * 
modern  master's  skill  ?  One  is  apt  to  forget  that  Moriand  was  lite* 
the  first  painter  to  give  us  pigs  just  as  they  are  in  a  farmyard  or  2: ^ 
trough. 

These  are  a  few  instances,  which  might  be  multiplied  but  for  fe^ 
boredom  and  too  great  length.  They  are  enough  to  show  that  * 
workers  of  to-day,  who  derive  from  Moriand  in  their  subjects  and  ttt^ 
aesthetic  sympathies,  have,  in  a  process  of  evolution  from  him,  devtbp 
to  a  vast  extent,  the  variety  of  their  observing  power  and  the  ever  re* 
desire  to  portray  something  fresh  in  their  own  line,  some  new  detaUso* 
new  occupation  not  hitherto  handled  by  them  or  any  one  else. 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  my  feeling  is,  viz.  first,  that 
Morland  was  undoubtedly  a  pioneer  for  these  men ;  that  though  they 
might  daim  Millet,  Lepage,  and  the  Barbizon  school  generally  as  in- 
fluencing them,  Morland  was  the  first  man  to  see  the  paintableness  of  the 
life  of  his  time,  in  its  outdoor  and  peasant  or  proletariat  aspect  Second, 
that  when  at  his  highest  point  of  achievement,  he  equalled  even  his 
masters — his  indirect  masters — the  Dutch,  and  could  give  points  in  mere 
painting  to  them  or  to  any  of  his  English  successors.  Third,  that,  as  has 
been  said,  his  is  a  case  of  splendid  isolation ;  that  he  is  a  landmark  in  art 
which  painters  to-day  have  to  take  into  account,  if  on  the  ground  of  his 
painting  and  drawing  faculty  alone. 

But  he  has  another  and  more  weighty  claim  for  remembrance. 
For  here  we  find  ourselves  carried  back,  as  by  the  indraw  of  a  sea-tide, 
to  a  point  on  which  Morland's  influence  remains  eternal ;  and  it  involves 
that  old  vexed  question  of  subject,  literary  picture,  the  telling  of  a  story. 
Here  is  a  point  where  that  matter  can  no  longer  be  evaded,  in  determin- 
ing, from  an  artist's  and  not  a  Philistine's,  point  of  view,  the  lasting 
quality  of  Morland's  finest  pictures  and  of  the  school  of  painters  who  in 
date  succeeded  him. 

In  discussing  such  a  matter  it  is  impossible  to  get  outside  one's  own 
personal  prejudices  or  predilections,  but  certain  principles  stand  fast,  and 
one  of  them  is  that  no  painter  has  ever  achieved  great  rank  without 
possessing  an  innate  love  first  of  life  and  then  of  all  that  life  means  to 
him  or  her  through  the  senses.  Of  this  the  great  Spaniard,  the  great 
Italians,  and  the  great  French,  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  were  brimful ; 
each  of  them  was  possessed  with  this  love  of  life  and  of  all  that  life 
could  bring  or  mean  to  their  senses.  Without  this,  Velasquez's 
brush  would  be,  compared  with  what  it  is,  as  a  cymbal  clashed  by  a  child 
compared  with  Joachim's  violin — the  genius  of  the  Barbizon  men,  of 
Manet,  Degas  and  Monet,  would  be,  without  this,  no  more  than  a 
clever  puppet  show  by  the  side  of  a  performance  by  Mrs.  Siddons  or 
Ellen  Terry.  The  mere  use  of  the  brush  to  give  a  vague  sensation, 
however  splendid,  of  according  tones  without  animate  interest,  without 
any  appeal  to  the  spirit  that  looks  before  and  after,  to  the  passionate  joie 
de  vivrCy  can  never  rise  beyond  the  level  of  a  tour  de  force^  a  piece  of 
gymnastic.  In  short,  at  the  end,  at  the  last  judgment,  a  picture  shall  live 
in  proportion  as  it  puts  you,  the  spectator,  in  the  place,  under  the  circum- 
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stances,  depicted.     The  place  may  be  a  misty  moor,  or  a  riverside  lii 
never  a  man  or  animal  within  earshot  of  it ;  the  place  may  be  even  c 
empty  waste  of  sky.     But,  in  order  that  it  may  live,  some  jet  of  ds 
artist's  or  painter's  life,  or  of  that  desire,  that  passion  for  life  iriud  te 
call  his  soul,  must  have  gone  mystically  from  his  innermost  self  aoias 
a  very  part  of  his  essence,  to  the  creation  of  his  hand.     Let  thatcoDdkb 
be  found  to  exist  in  it,  then,  subject  or  none,  story  or  none,  if  it  be  £iek 
done  (and  here  comes  in  an  irony  of  fate),  you  shall  not  notice  a:  fe 
how  it  is  done;  whether  the  picture  be  a  bit  of  field  or  sky, absti 
wood,  a  moor,  a  group  of  figures  or  a  single  figure,  it  must  at  tie  b 
and  in  its  own  way,  take  you  out  of  your  own  bodily  surroundings  d 
set  you  in  its  own  dreamland  ;  give  you,  for  the  moment,  a  newagii^i 
new  life  in  its  life,  a  dreamland  as  vivid  as  that  of  some  detadied  hv 
which  rises  again  from  your  past  life,   shining   and  scented  with  k 
spring.     This  life  spirit  cannot  be  killed  or  even  lulled  asleq)  by  dj^ 
a  picture  a  harmony,  an  arrangement  or  a  symphony ;  it  palpitates  throi^ 
the  Symphony  in  White,  the  Carlyle,  the  Rose  Corder^  and  many  cdsr 
works  by  that  same  master-hand ;  it  will  not  dwell  in  any  paindog  <? 
sculpture  begun  as  mere  handicraft,  or  skill  in  juxtaposing  cobinssr 
tones,  or  in  mere  modelling  or  drawing.     It  is  impalpable,  evasiTC  at 
independent  of  the  intellectual  will  of  the  artist  who  is  working.  U 
''  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  is  not  without  us  as  a  fact,  it  is  within  us  asi 
great  yearning."     A  chef-cCceuvre,  having  this  life  spirit,  like  a  fine  s* 
is  never  importunate,  never  obtrudes  its  skill  of  handling.    Indeed  is 
life  spirit  in  a  work  of  art  is  really  the  essence  of  the  highest  tedim^ 
and  whatever  the  subject  or  lack  of  it  in  the  picture,  determines  its  i^ 
mate  value.     It  is  present  (in  an  ironic  sense  it  may  be,  but  still  tbcrtj:: 
the  Sargent  portraits  of  the  year  1898.     The  inspired  phrase  appW* 
him  (as  to  his  treatment  of  his  sitters)  that  he  **  hates  them  with  spkitf 

ft 

accuracy,"  is  only  a  piece  of  special  pleading  on  my  side  of  the  qnetsi 
Whistler  has  it,  in  spite  of  his  diablerie.  It  is  triumphant  in  all  i 
modern  men  I  have  coupled  with  Morland.  Morland  himself  wasfoi^s 
it,  and  could  not  have  done  a  stroke  without  it.  Given  this  dement  a 
a  picture,  and  it — the  picture — must  have  its  lovers,  and  eventuaDr^ 
buyers  and  possessors.  I  like  to  think  that  this  is  why  justice  (aH  ^ 
unconscious  perhaps)  is  being  done  to  his  daring  and  originality  in  ^ 
striking  out  a  line  in  art  for  himself,  a  line  which  his  brother  (coott^ 
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porary)  artists  had  quite  failed  to  see,  though  it  stared  them  in  the  face. 
And  justice  is  being  done  not  only  to  this  daring,  but  to  the  acumen  and 
foresight  of  the  very  swindlers  who  kept  Morland  at  work  on  ludicrously 
inadequate  pay,  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  descendants 
property  in  the  way  of  Morland  pictures,  which  was  certain  to  pay  many 
hundreds  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The  form  this  justice  takes  to-day  is 
the  way  in  which  an  undoubted  Morland  of  a  good  period  is  always 
treasured  ;  such  a  work  rarely  if  ever  finds  itself  thrust  out  into  the  cold 
atmosphere  of  curiosity  shops,  or  fifth-rate  dealers.  Thus  when  a  gem 
by  other  masters  may  be  picked  up  for  a  song,  Morland's  work  is  in 
drawing-rooms  and  dining-rooms  now.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  a 
hundred  years,  what  a  man  was  is  wiped  off  the  slate;  to  take  two 
instances  opposite  to  Morland's  in  individuality,  the  blameless,  uneventful, 
even  colourless  lives  of  Van  Eyck  or  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  do  not  one  whit 
more  touch  us  in  our  estimate  of  their  great  genius  than  do  the  stormy 
and  enthralling  life-stories  of  either  Rembrandt  or  Morland  in  our  judg- 
ment of  their  work.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  pairs  of  men 
is,  that  in  the  former  case  we  are  left  cold  on  laying  aside  the  story  of 
their  lives ;  in  the  latter  case  we  thrill  as  after  reading  a  well-constructed 
piece  of  invention  in  writing.  And  so  it  will  be  to  the  end :  the  works 
of  Clausen  and  La  Thangue  and  the  others  will  in  a  hundred  years  be 
treasured  as  are  the  Morlands  and  Hoppners  to-day.  Time  only  is  the 
ripener  and  the  supreme  judge. 

In  short,  though  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  buy  from  motives  of 
vanity,  good  speculation,  outbidding  for  emulation's  sake,  and  other  outside 
causes,  the  born  picture  owners  have  an  instinctive,  if  unconscious,  eye 
for  and  love  of  that  life-spirit  which  is  the  essence  of  all  good  work,  apart 
from  name  or  school,  an  eye  which  judges  on  sight,  whether  the  picture 
be  first  seen  in  a  garret  or  a  gallery.  The  men  who  bought  Morland's 
pictures  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  men  who  now  buy  or  possess  them,  belong 
to  both  classes ;  for  though  in  many  of  his  works  consummate  handling  and 
sense  of  colour  and  tone  value,  and  sometimes  drawing  of  a  fascinating 
delicacy,  are  the  only  virtue,  in  all  his  best  work  there  is,  besides  these 
things,  the  soul  of  the  man,  keeping  his  eye  and  mind  and  hand  for  the 
time  at  least  in  happy  subjugation.  Thus  the  first  true  lovers  of  Morland^ 
those  men  who  lived  during  his  life,  were  prophets  as  well  as  lovers, 
and  knew  they  were  securing  for  posterity  a  visible  piece  of  immortality. 
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I  have  already  alluded  to  the  number,  counted  by  thousands,  d  k 
pictures  produced  by  Morland ;  even  such  a  slight  one  as  the  j^ 
tvziA  Peasants^  in  the  National  Gallery,  is  such  a  glimpse  d  sod^ 
hand.  But  when  we  look  at  what  is  possibly  his  greatest  aduefoacg. 
The  Inside  of  a  Stable^  also  in  the  National  Gallery,  or,  amoif  serai. 
Gathering  Sticks^  The  Hard  Bargain^  the  pictures  of  diSdren  at  ir 
Charles  Tennant's  and  Mr.  Harland  Peck's,  or  the  Gipsies ^^vi^isit 
Hamilton's,  all  elsewhere  described,  we  are  for  once  obliged,  knotiiig  i 
of  Morland's  life,  to  say  that  how  a  man  lives  has  somethiagtotbiii 
the  character  of  his  work.  There  is  a  daemon  (Sa/ftoy)  of  paisf 
sometimes  it  takes  a  solid,  well-built  house  to  dwell  in  and  \kk\ 
sometimes  its  lodging  is  crazy,  crumbling,  rotten  from  the  ^mtk 
upwards ;  still  the  daemon  illumines  it,  but  fitfully,  and  the  ^  s 
extinguished  suddenly  with  a  crash.  It  was  worth  while  to  have  bs 
the  tenement  of  the  daemon  which  created  these  pictures. 

From  the  question  of  the  reasons  why  people  buy  pictures,  to  k 
question  of  prices  is  an  easy  step :  in  Morland's  case  the  prices  be  f 
during  his  life  would  appear  to-day  ludicrously  low,  even  for  foA  J^ 
below  his  worst  in  quality,  and  even  making  every  allowance  fcrk 
difference  in  the  value  of  money  then  as  compared  with  its  value  nof* 
days.     It  is  worth  while  to  say  something  on  this  subject 

An  initiative  opinion  can  only  in  the  first  resort  be  formed,  and  ia* 
last  resort  used  as  a  force,  in  regard  of  the  work  of  any  painter  m 
or  dead,  by  his  brother  painters  themselves,  and  not  by  any  ^ 
public.  It  is  the  painters  by  whom  every  man's  work  is  stamp* 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Even  in  Morland's  case,  while  we  bw » 
he  carried  his  independence  of  the  study  of  his  contemporane  < 
predecessors  almost  to  the  point  of  mania,  though  he  mixed  little  iJ^ 
all  with  his  equals  in  art,  his  genius  was  known  and  acknowledged  p 
his  earliest  years  by  the  foremost  painters  of  his  time  :  and  to  be  b^ 
by  such  men  is  to  be  talked  about  Morland,  in  fact,  started  t^^ 
strong  consensus  of  opinion  in  his  favour,  and  had  not,  as  have  so  bb? 
men  of  equally  high  gifts,  to  fight  his  way  at  first  through  the  oppose* 
or  the  weight  of  indifference  of  brother  craftsmen  who  did  not  Efl» 
what  he  would  be  at  in  the  first  instance  But  whether  thecal 
Morland's,  who  though  acknowledged  by  his  brother  artists  spoW 
own  chances,  or  that  of  Millet  or  of  Lepage  who  had  to  so  figW^ 
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way,  or  that  of  Rossetti,  Millais»  and  Madox  Brown,  who  also  had  to 
combat  strong  suspicion  or  worse  indifference,  securus  judicat  the  weight 
of  opinion  in  artists,  in  the  case  of  any  master,  and  sooner  or  later.  The 
expert  workmen  in  any  particular  craft  are  the  only  radical  judges  of 
the  work  of  that  craft.  Morland  was  neither  head  nor  member  of  any 
clique :  in  his  time  the  word  did  not  exist,  and  there  were  not  enough 
men  of  individuality  to  make  the  cohesion  necessary  to  produce  a  clique. 
The  few  great  men  of  his  time  seem  to  have  worked  alone,  and  each 
for  his  own  hand,  with  little  jealousy,  if  with  occasional  coldness  towards 
each  other.  But  the  charmed  circle  of  artists  of  that  period  originated 
the  demand  for  Morland's  work  among  buyers. 

Now  a  painter's  aesthetic  value  being  fixed,  and  a  working  force  of 
living  painters'  opinion  always  existing  in  regard  to  it,  next  comes  the 
buyer's  part  in  establishing  reputations.  The  buyer's  part,  though 
perhaps  in  some  cases  indirectly,  invariably  has  its  beginning  from 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  painters,  and  has  little  or  no  originating 
force  of  its  own.  Between  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  period  of  three  hundred  years,  the  men  of 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  in  the  course  of  their  work  must  have 
stored  an  incalculable  force  of  aesthetic  judgment  which  acted  as  a  pro- 
pelling power  for  the  English  school  just  before  and  during  Morland's 
career :  hence  the  artists  of  his  time  knew  what  to  look  for,  and  recognized 
at  sight  the  new  genius  arrived  among  them.  The  masters  of  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  depended  for  their  aesthetic  existence  on  each 
other  alone,  for  their  material  livelihood  on  folk  (including  the  Catholic 
Church)  who  bought  those  masters'  productions  for  their  own  spiritual  or 
mental  pleasure  or  profit,  but  in  no  way  with  a  thought  of  speculating. 
Increase  of  population  and  wealth,  and  consequent  love  of  masterpieces, 
is  a  very  good  summary  reason  for  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
connoisseur.  We  know  how,  outside  the  charmed  circle  of  artists  of 
his  time,  there  existed  a  strong  Morland  clique  among  buyers,  but  though 
the  men  of  that  type  helped  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  Morland's 
genius  that  his  brother-painters  first  made  known,  neither  the  dealer  of 
Morland's  time  nor  the  dealer  of  to-day  has  done,  or  ever  can  do,  more 
than  endorse  the  enduring  decision  of  the  artists  as  to  the  aesthetic  value 
of  Morland's  work ;  and  it  is  this  enduring  judgment  which  has 
gradually  thrust  onward  the  knowledge  of  that  work,  until  it  has 
reached  the  high  place  it  holds  in  the  picture  market  of  to-day. 
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Certain  characteristics  in  Morland's  work  must  finally  be  noted,  scxx 
inevitable  and  the  consequence  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  tk 
man,  some  of  lasting  value  as  linking  him  on  terms  of  brotherhood,  a 
the  one  hand  with  the  more  strenuous  and  searching  workers  of  the  tio 
hundred  years  preceding  him  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  on  the  other  hd 
with  the  equally  strenuous  workers  in  France  and  England  dinii^  iit 
nineteenth  century  and  up  to  the  present  date.  We  have  to  adxmt  tk 
immense  advance  in  certain  respects  of  the  men  in  France  and  Ei^bal 
who  have  continued  the  road  Morland  b^an ;  the  advance  already  nxd 
in  variety  of  choice  as  to  subject,  and  the  vastly  increased  and  iDcreasi^ 
reach  of  vision  as  shown  in  details  of  drawing  and  meddling,  k 
knowledge  and  production  of  varieties  of  effect  Morland,  had  he !» 
sober,  might  have  attacked  such  a  subject  as  Mr.  Clausen's  Mmn 
and  other  instances  of  that  master's  courage  in  dealing  with  di&^ 
problems  of  sunlight. 

But  Morland  was  not  sober,  and  his  courage  was  not  of  that  kisL 
As  for  effect,  light  and  shade,  the  truth  is  that  if  you  have  seen  ok 
Morland  representing  an  open-air  subject,  you  have  seen  all ;  there  s 
great  charm  in  all,  the  charm  of  colour  on  a  limited  scale,  and  {faa  Hi 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Dawe)  the  charm  of  atmosphere  and  managenes; 
of  light ;  but  these  are  only  of  one  kind — the  filmy  atmo^bere,  & 
filtered  light  of  late  summer  afternoons  when  the  air  is  full  of  the  prase 
of  rain  and  is  mistily  warni.     As  compared  with  the  loving  and  seardc^ 
exactness  of  detail,  never  importunate,  of  the  Dutchmen,  or  the  thoogls- 
out  drawing  of  movement,  the  purpose  in  movement,  which  is  only  hi^ 
strongly  expressed  in  Millet  and  now  in  Clausen,  Hemy,  La  Thai^ 
Macbeth,  and  the  other  Englishmen  before  mentioned,  Morland  is  b 
behind.     None  of  his  men  are  doing  very  much ;  they  look  as  if  4ef 
never  had  done  or  would  do  much.    They,  in  truth,  lounged  throi^  te 
lives,  the  originals  of  these  pictures ;   not  one  of  them,   even  of  i 
seafolk  and  smugglers,  worked  so  hard  as  the  painter  of  them,  in  B 
double   harness  of   painting  and  drink.     Excepting   the  man  in  S: 
Charles    Hamilton's    Gipsies^  and    the  butcher  and    his   man   in  Tu 
Hard  Bargain^  I  have  not  seen  a  single  ruffian  or  cross-grained  v^, 
customer  among  all  Morland's  men,  though  there  is  a  sinister  look  abotf 
the  figure    of   the  man   to  the  right   in   Sir  Walter  Gilbey's    G^ 
Encantpfnent.     In  fact,  as  said  before,  his  men  are  mostly  over-grow^ 
boys,  or  milkmen  dressed  up  as  farm  labourers  or  woodcutters. 
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In  painting  horses,  on  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  have  had  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  beast,  and  so  powerful  is  the  impression  of 
getting  at  the  root  of  things  when  pigs  or  horses  form  his  main  subject, 
that  the  men  in  these  pictures  are  apt  to  seem  shadowy  things,  wisps  of 
a  half-seen  vision,  a  smock,  a  hat,  a  pair  of  gaiters  or  leggings.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  great  work  Inside  of  a  Stable  at  the  National  Gallery, 
the  unsurpassed  mastery  of  design  and  treatment  of  the  two  big  cart- 
horses, one  white,  the  other  a  white-faced  brown,  and  of  the  cunning, 
stiff-built  Welsh  pony  beside  them,  are  not  all  the  picture ;  the  lad  with 
an  oak-spray  in  his  coat,  who  leads  the  big  grey,  has  the  touch  of 
unsunned  youth  about  him,  and  the  largeness  of  treatment,  the  light  and 
shadow,  the  management  of  toned  white,  gold,  and  russet  and  grey  in 
the  tones,  are  powerful  elements  in  forming  the  masterpiece  ;  but  the 
man  who  kneels  gathering  hay  and  straw  to  the  left,  large  as  he  bulks  in 
the  design,  is  a  poor  creature  after  all,  looked  at  as  a  living  thing,  beside 
those  grand  and  vivid  beasts  of  toil. 

Morland  as  a  pioneer  broke  out  the  beginning  of  a  high  road  which 
Millet  continued  (how  splendidly  !)  and  from  which  Lepage  cut  a  by-way, 
but  it  is  on  the  Englishmen  of  to-day  that  the  spirit  of  Morland — 
which  flitted  across  the  Channel  to  take  a  cleaner  abode  with  Millet's 
soul — ^has  descended,  it  is  those  Englishmen  who  continue  the  high  road. 
Reckless  liver  as  Morland  was,  the  soul  of  painting  lived  in  him,  and 
fought  hard  in  its  narrow  prison  of  mud  wall  to  keep  its  light  living ; 
that  soul  lived  in  a  narrow  time,  with  little  in  the  social  atmosphere,  even 
the  best  and  purest,  to  nourish  or  stimulate  its  growth  ;  a  great  tradition 
existed  before  it  and  has  grown  since  its  eclipse.  And  though  the  mind 
which  worked  with  the  soul  was  wayward,  self-centred  and  passionately 
averse  to  accepting  outside  influence,  though  the  work  of  past  men  had 
little  apparent  rapport  with  the  work  of  this  strange  medley  of  contradictions 
we  call  George  Morland,  though  he  wilfully  ignored  any  aesthetic  debt  to 
his  contemporaries,  and  we  do  not  know  that  later  men  either  in  England 
or  on  the  Continent  have  consciously  absorbed  much  of  what  in  his 
truest  moments  Morland  had  to  impart  through  his  work, — that  work 
stands  in  its  own  place  in  the  history  of  European  art,  and  is  a  fitting 
and  worthy  link  in  the  chain  of  genius  which  began  with  Franz  Hals  and 
Rembrandt,  and  has  as  its  latest  link  at  this  date  Clausen,  Bramley,  and 
La  Thangue. 


Ill 

EXAMPLES  OF  MORLAND'S   WORK 
I.  Some  pictures  by  Morland,  with  some  notes  on  pictures  by  Ward  and  Gai&dioi# 


In  fineness  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  great  work  in  the 
Gallery  follows  close,  to  my  mind,  the  painting  in  the  South  Kensinpa 
Museum    called    Horses    in    a    Stable.      Nothing    yet    done  a  ts 
genre  can   excel   the  vivid  manner  of  the  placing  of  these  two  gre 
brutes  before  you.     One,  with   his  nose  in  the  manger  {?),  is  in  fc 
profile  to  the  spectator,  a  sort  of  sorrel  chestnut  with  cendri  xsSssis^ 
on  the  ribs  and  quarter,  and  a  silverish  grey  mane  and  tail.   Thcofc 
lying  down  in  front  of  him,  is  white,  a  coffin-headed  beast,  a  vast  to 
image  of  patient  strength,  with  a  touch  of  tragic  possibility  about  fe 
I  believe  that  in  this  picture  there  is  a  man  wheeling  a  barrow :  bat  i 
horses   I  have  before  my  eyes  now — the  man  seems  (if  indeed  he  s 
there)  no  more  than  a  piece  of  fine  grey  tone,  veritably  a  ghost  seeflb» 
sceptic     The  other  fine  picture  at  the  South   Kensington  Musoflis 
called  The  Valentine^  or  Valentine's  Day.     Mr.  Richardson  adds/«fc! 
going  to  the  Fair  as  a  second  title.     As  he  also  gives  1787  for  thedia^* 
publication  of  the  engraving  from  the  picture,  the  painting  must  at  tbcl* 
be  attributed  to  Morland's  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  year.   Hci^ 
should  have  said  there  were  no  animals  save  the  human  ones,ta« 
thinking  again  I  remember  a  white  hen  or  so  lying  crooning  at  the  p 
feet     The  girl  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  work  ;    her  beauty,  hofe?* 
though  indisputable,  is  as  soulless  as  may  be,  but  her  free  movement  s 
she  holds  up  to  the  elder  woman  the  pale  blue  ribbon  for  which  jote! 
I  suppose,  is  to  find  a  match,  is  deliciously  young.     How  she  could  02^ 
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the  *' Washington  Post"  if  she  were  put  into  a  modern  drawing-room ! 
And  how  utterly  she  lacks  all  peasant  character!  But  Morland  may  be 
forgiven  a  good  deal  for  the  sake  of  that  one  girl  Her  mother,  or 
whoever  the  older  woman  may  be,  is  at  the  first  glance  a  peasant  with 
rough  wrinkled  hands,  black  hair,  and  a  shrewd,  ruddy  face  lined  with  low 
care.  But  she  too  is  perfectly  painted,  though  in  no  way  idealized. 
Those  are  the  two  pictures  of  Morland's  which  are  all  one  notes  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  for  their  virtue ;  the  other  which  calls  for  a 
word  must  be  put  far  behind  the  other  two,  though  dated  later  than  the 
Valentine's  Day.  It  is  called  The  Reckonings  an  e very-day  subject 
as  it  happens  to  be  treated,  though  a  suggestive  title.  Here  the  man 
who  is  paying  up,  and  the  two  lads  (one  of  whom  holds  the  beer  jug) 
who  are  going  to  be  paid  are  all  sufficiently  en  evidence^  and  not  all 
ghostly,  like  others  of  the  men  I  have  mentioned ;  the  face  of  the  man,  a 
farmer  or  miller — a  substantial  yeoman  evidently — is  finely  felt  as  to 
expression  and  broadly  and  effectively  painted :  the  rest  of  him,  except 
his  movement,  is  hardly,  so  to  say,  painted  at  all.  The  lad  in  red  jacket 
and  blue  apron,  however,  and  his  companion,  are  splendidly  life-like, 
and  their  silhouettes  are  thrown  on  the  canvas  in  masterly  fashion. 
The  horse  is  all  right,  and  the  farmer's  two  dogs  also,  but  they  are  no 
more ;  there  is  a  finely-painted  ban  dog,  or  some  such  cross-breed, 
with  a  stumpy  tail,  tied  to  the  manger  and  looking  a  deal  too  good- 
natured.  At  the  open  stable-door,  leaning  against  the  jamb,  is  one  of 
Morland's  most  boneless  and  flabbiest  of  yokels ;  of  air,  of  lighting 
in  the  sense  of  chiaroscuro,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  not  a  hint. 
Two  or  three  side-thoughts  come  to  one,  on  seeing  these  two 
fine  Morlands  and  the  one  poor  one.  Looking  round  at  other 
British  masters,  how  Landseer,  with  his  great  staghound  in  Suspense^ 
towers  head  and  shoulders  over  every  other  painter  of  animals  in  the 
place,  including  his  own  other  work,  in  striking  out  a  design  with  a  soul 
in  it  Morland  comes  near  this,  however,  in  the  faithful  if  superficial 
directness  of  his  vision,  in  the  amazingly  rich  and  sturdy  quality  of  his 
brush  work,  in  the  way  he  indicates,  as  in  their  statues  of  men  the 
Greeks  indicated,  the  delicate  exactness  of  animal  form  in  its  smallest 
details  ;  indicates  these  things  with  a  light  hand  but  thoroughly,  as  if  he 
had  studied  anatomy  and  bones  as  Swan  has,  getting  the  while  as  fine 
and  generalized  a  sense  of  the  form,  construction,  and  movement  as  Swan 
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himself  gets :  and  yet  Morland,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  really  stodiod 
anatomy.     And  when  the  subject  of  a  painting  has  plainly  arrested  tis 
interest,  how  far  he  again  surpasses  Landseer  in  his  sense  of  ooloer,  of 
a  mise-en-scine,  in  right  expression  of  details,  in  the  presentment  of  a 
picture.     Look,   for  instance,   at  the  feather  lying  on  the  ground  k 
Landseer's  picture  Suspense ;  it  is  a  point  in  the  picture,  such  as  Mr. 
Whistler's  art  critic  would  love  for  the  story's  sake — but  it  is  only  a  fei 
meaningless    trails  of   paint  without  vitality— even    the   steel-cowd 
gloves  on  the  table  are  merely  tinsel  at  best     With  Moriand,  on  4c 
other  hand,  we  have  all  needful  accessories  treated  with  the  pains  doe  t 
them  as  helping  out  the  main  scheme ;  the  straw  crackles  and  rusdes.  tk 
leather  of  the  harness,  the  gold  and  red  or  blue  and  white  worsted  tassek 
on  the  horse  collars  are  heavy  as  to  the  leather,  and  woolly  as  to  tk 
worsted,  each  as  real  as  the  horse  that  carries  them.     By  way  of  cootps 
with  Morland  again,  look  at  the  several  examples  of  James  Ward  in  tk 
South  Kensington  Museum.     Except  the  picture  of  fighting  bulk  (c^ 
I  think,  Dunottar  Castle),  to  be  presently  mentioned,   and  one  of  i 
Chinese  pig,  not  one  is  to  be  named  in  the  same  week  with  Moifaafs 
pictures,  even  (in  the  case  of  animals)  on  the  mere  score  of  constrodJOB. 
which  was  supposed  to  be  Ward's  strong  point,  to  say  nothing  of  tt 
qualities  of  colour    and    painting.     Yet  Ward  very   carefully  stnoe: 
anatomy,  and  he  sometimes,  as  in  the   Council  of  Horses,  lets  you  sk 
it  too  much ;  his  figures  were  too  apt  to  be  icorch^s,  even  in  some  of  )k 
finest  studies  from  nature.     But  here  in  the  South  Kensington  Muses: 
his  paintings  of  donkeys,  cows,  and  pigs  would  strike  one,  if  one  koet 
no  other  work  of  his,   as  the  staid  performances  of  the  indostrioe 
apprentice  who  never  did  a  brilliant  thing  and  lived  till  ninety.    Thes 
is  a  good  deal  of  go  in  the  action  of  the  fighting  bulls,  but  d^  ^ 
not  either  painted  or  drawn  with  any  mastery  ;  the  landscape  is  fine  od^ 
in  a  theatrical  way,  and  the  most  real  thing  about  it  is  the  tree  tied 
across  which  the  bulls  are  struggling.     Compare  this  work  vrith  Rnbeff 
landscape  at  the   National  Gallery  of  the   Ch&teau  de   Stem,  to  tsA 
which  Ward   avows   in   his  autobiography  that  he  painted  his  figte| 
bulls.     How   full  of  lithe  natural  movement  is  the  man  in  die  bRr 
ground,  in  heavy  boots  and  feathered  hat,  stooping  and  creeping  towK^ 
the  covey  of  partridges  under  cover  of  bramble  and  bush,  compared  ifsL 
the  clumsy  anatomical  bulls  in  Ward's  picture. 
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At  the  same  time  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  fine  picture  of  Ward's 
at  the  National  Gallery — not  for  the  drawing,  which  is  shaky  in  parts, 
but  because  of  the  sense  of  values  and  the  fine  colour,  as  well 
as  for  the  realism  of  the  sullen  level  grey  cloud,  overhanging,  like  a 
curtain  half  let  down,  the  primrose-coloured  sunset  It  is  called  Regent's 
Park  in  iZoj.  The  management  of  tone  in  the  painting  of  the  white 
bull  is  excellent ;  and  apart  from  the  fine  tone  and  aesthetic  value  of  the 
whole  work,  it  has  a  historical  interest,  as  showing  how  unreclaimed  a 
waste  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  century  was  the  stretch  of  common 
land  now  converted  into  Regent's  Park  (and  in  which  at  the  left  of 
the  picture  some  men  are  shown  at  work  levelling).  Not  the  least 
interesting  point  is  that  the  sky  is  an  exact  rendering  of  many  a  London 
sunset  of  to-day. 

In  most  of  Ward's  subject  pictures,  however,  executed  as  this  was 
after  he  ceased  to  be  under  Morland's  influence  in  painting,  the  drawing 
is  apt  to  be  queer,  as  if  refracted  through  an  imperfect  mirror ;  this  is 
noticeable  in  The  Council  of  Horses,  to  cite  one  instance  only.  I  am 
speaking  only  of  his  finished  pictures,  for  his  direct  studies  from  nature  in 
chalk  or  pencil  are  often  as  fine  as  need  be,  though  even  in  these  the 
anatomy  is  at  .times  too  much  insisted  on.  In  his  pictures,  however,  it 
seems  as  if  in  his  anxiety  to  show  how  well  he  understood  the 
construction  of  a  beast,  he  unwittingly  exaggerated  and  therefore 
deformed  the  shapes  he  was  representing.  His  landscapes  also  are  too 
much  detailed  throughout,  in  the  distance  as  much  as  in  the  foreground — 
one  feels  as  if  one  were  looking  at  ordnance  maps  ;  and  the  drawing  of 
objects  such  as  horses  and  cows,  etc.,  in  the  middle  distance,  is  apt  to 
be  too  teased,  stringy,  and  overwrought. 

But  of  some  fine  early  pictures  by  Ward,  done  in  connection 
with  or  under  obvious  influence  from  Morland,  I  shall  say  something 
presently. 

It  is  also  worth  while,  as  we  are  comparing  Morland  with 
contemporaries  and  successors  in  similar  lines,  to  notice  another  man 
who  paints  horses,  an  example  of  whose  work  is  to  be  seen  not  far  from 
the  Morland  pictures  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  This  is 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  and  the  horses  in  his  picture,  or  rather  oil-study, 
are  well  worth  study,  though  he  approaches  them  in  a  different  way  from 
that  of  Morland.     His  horses,  in  fact,  while  fine  in  semblance,  may  be 
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said  to  be  rather  studies  in  a  particular  method  of  oil  painting,  <biie  fcr 
the  colour's  sake  and  the  tone,  with  little  or  no  line,  modelfiog,  or 
construction ;  and  yet  the  spirit  of  the  horse  is  here  and  the  sense  cf 
his  colour  too,  and  how  good  and  thirsty  is  the  outstretched  neck  aod 
muzzle  of  the  rich  dapple-brown  nearest  you,  and  how  the  man  sits  w& 
the  ease  of  the  true  barebacked  seat,  his  ragged  shoes  hanging!  Vkt 
a  true  gipsy  rufHan  the  man  looks ;  the  touch  of  the  great  pocc^ 
painter  is  there  already.  Very  different  indeed  from  the  round-facd. 
unsubstantial  ghosts  of  sleek  fat  peasants  which  Morland  mosdy  gi^ 
us  in  these  pictures  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

I  notice  later  a  fine  Gainsborough  landscape  in  Mr.  Harland  Peck's 
possession  ;    but  this    is   the   place  to   describe   the   large  piccore  b 
Gainsborough  belonging  to  Sir  Charles   Tennant,  which  is  tridssii 
painted  from  the  study  above  mentioned,  and  which,  as  seldom  happes 
is  much  finer  than  that  study,  without  losing  any  of  the  spontandtf  of 
movement     The  brown  horse  drinking  is  more  carefully  and  powerfelT 
drawn  and  modelled ;  on  the  right  of  the  picture  a  g^y  and  white  do| 
his  ears  laid  viciously  back,  drinks  apprehensively   at  the  trooghi  ^ 
muzzle  very  near  to  that  of  the  brown  horse.     The  dapple-grey  hocsc  m 
which  the  gipsy-like  man  is  seated,  is  also  both  finely  painted  and  carebJf 
modelled  ;  a  chain  hangs  over  his  quarter ;  and  the  drawing,  portratst 
seat,  and  movement  of  the  man  riding  him  are  all  given  with  as  rok 
and    unfatigued    a    hand   as    in   the    study.     The    landscape,   too,  ^ 
magnificently  worked  out ;  broadly,  and  without  that  over-insistence  a 
detail  which  is  conspicuous  in  Ward's  landscape  work — nay,  widi  isB 
distinction    in  brush  handling  than  Morland  achieved  in  his  best  m 
Behind  the  drinking-trough,  and  near  it,  a  scarped  grey  rock  rises,  ofci 
part  of  which,  to  the  right,  trails  a  spray  of  bramble.     On  the  left  of  & 
picture,   beyond   and  about  the   rock,  are  grey  and  black  tree  tniis. 
whose  foliage,  though  generalized,  is  finely  rendered  ;  in  the  distance  ii 
square  grey  church  tower.     At  the  extreme  left  and  top  of  the  cantas 
a  glimpse  of  blue  sky  and  golden  clouds  is  seen  through  and  hcfid 
the  tree  branches.     The  whole    tone  and    effect  of   the    pcture  s2 
fascinating  in   the   extreme,   and   no  Gainsborough   landscape    in  ik 
National  Gallery  dwells  in  my  mind  with  the  same  insistence  in  re^ 
to  qualities  of  drawing,  painting,  and  colour.     This  picture,  indeed,  ^ 
the  one  to  be  presently  described,  make  one  regret  that  hard  fate  wHd 
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compelled  Gainsborough  to  abandon  this  walk  of  art  for  the  portraits 
which  have  made  his  name  a  household  word. 

The  second  Gainsborough  at  Sir  Charles  Tennant's  is,  like  the  one  ! 
just   described,   an   instance  of  that    master's   work  in  landscape  and  / 
animals  which  must  have  had  its  influence  on  Morland  if  anything  could,  / 
that  is,  supposing  Morland  ever  saw  these  two  pictures.     One  white  cow/ 
and  some  red  or  dun  cows  are  silhouetted  against  a  pale  grey  and  white/ 
sky.     Under  the  rock,  near  some  water  shadowed  by  it,  two  fishermer 
are  seated.     A  fishing-smack  is  on  the  right,  some  way  off ;  in  front,  o : 
the  right,  two  men  are  in  a  boat     It  is  a  very  fine  example  of  values  anc 
cool  tones  in  white  grey  and  warm  russet  colour.     Had  Gainsborougn 
been  enabled  to  achieve  many  such  masterpieces  as  these  two,  it  is  an 
open  question  what  might  have  been  their  effect  on  Morland's  place  in 
the  history  of  English  art 

In  three  out  of  the  five  London  houses  that  I  have  visited  with  a  view 
of  looking  at  Morland's  pictures  only,  I  have  been  confronted  at  the  first 
entrance  by  a  very  fine  example  of  the  earlier  work  of  James  Ward,  who 
was  born  six  years  later  than  Morland,  and  of  whom  Morland  was,  when 
both  were  young  and  Ward  little  more  than  a  boy,  so  jealous  (as  Mr. 
Hassell  says  in  his  biography  of  Morland)  that  he  would  not  allow  Ward 
to  see  him  paint.  If,  as  seems  probable,  these  three  Wards,  one  at  Mr. 
Fleming's,  one  at  Mr.  Peck's,  and  the  third  at  Sir  Charles  Hamilton's,  are 
works  produced  during  Ward's  student  days  and  Morland's  early  prime, 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  jealousy.  At  Mr.  Fleming's  there  is  a  large 
canvas,  by  Ward,  representing  (to  take  the  objects  in  the  order  as 
they  strike  the  eye,  which  happens  to  be  the  order  they  would  do  so  in 
nature)  a  brick-built  gable  once  covered  with  plaster,  the  plaster  toned  to 
a  beautiful  ivory-white,  and  here  and  there  showing  the  weather-toned 
red  of  the  bricks — ^a  perfect  piece  of  ivory  and  toned-red  colour — masterly ; 
then  some  men,  a  boat,  a  dog,  grey  and  silver  fish,  golden  straw,  a  grey 
post  among  the  deep-toned  grey-green  foliage  on  the  left,  and  (to  the 
right)  a  glimpse  of  grey  cloud  and  pure  blue-tinted  sky.  One  man  in  a 
drab-yellow-reddish  slop  and  trousers  hauls  a  boat  up  on  the  left  of  the 
picture ;  his  action  is  enough  and  no  more.  To  his  right  and  a  little 
away,  near  the  fish,  a  white  and  black  dog  makes  a  note  of  sharp  and 
pleasant  contrast  with  the  prevailing  golden  or  misty  tone,  and  it  is,  in  an 
early  manner  of  Ward's,  a  little  too  teased  in  painting,  but  no  matter. 
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On  the  right  is  another  man,  I  forget  what  he  is  doing,  nothing  paniak 
probably*  in  a  drab  jacket  and  blue  trousers,  this  blue  making  a  6%  note 
in  the  harmony  of  colour.  The  picture  is  a  masterpiece,  and  tbe  im- 
white  and  red  gable  are  the  making  of  it. 

At  Sir  Charles  Hamilton's  is  another  fine  Ward,  this  dme  M  m- 
door,  but  the  interior  of  a  cow-stable,  in  which  the  findy-toned  tkk 
of  the  wooden  building  and  the  loft  above,  half  light,  half  shadow,  kadsp 
to  the  highest  and  brightest  light  in  the  picture  made  by  or  £dling(£ti2 
flanks  of  a  white  cow  nearly  in  the  centre  but  a  little  to  the  left  of  tk 
picture.     The  toned  white  is  carried  through  on  the  hide  of  a  blad  aii 
white  cow  lying  down  to  the  left  of  the  white  one,  a  dun  and  wUije  isi 
red  cow  are  beyond  her  towards  the  right  and  further  into  the  pktac: 
the  upper  part  of  the  canvas  is  occupied  with  the  deepening  tones  of  itae 
in  shadow,  and  the  deep  shadow  of  the  loft  above ;    pale  gdd  sbar 
hangs  over  from  above,  and  a  grey  chafif-cutting  machine  of  prisiiic 
make,  up  in  the  loft,  gives  an  interest  and  a  culminating  point  lo  h 
design,  which  is  moreover  helped  out  by  an  old-world  basket,  for  m 
probably,  this  shape  f       1.  hung  up  on  the  wooden  wall  on  the  kft  «i 
almost  in  full  light.     There  is  a  man  on  the  right  of  the  pictiirei  b^  k 
only  helps  out  the  scheme  of  greys  and  drabs,  so  far  as  I  itmoite 
Another  Ward  is  here,  not  so  fine  as  a  whole,  but  with  great  qualids  c 
landscape  about  it,  and  not  at  all  in  the  Morland  manner ;  the  tisk  s 
given  as  Coming  Storm ;  across  from  the  right  is  a  big  tree  with  ^asM 
trunk,  painted  as  Ward  knew  how,  and  with  all  his  vigour  in  divoiK 
knots  and  wrinkles  and  gnarlings  of  wood  or  bark.     All  the  ^ 
branches  are  blown  by  the  wind,  avant-courier  of  the  heavy  storohcbfi 
seen  blowing  up  on  the  right ;  a  white  bull  and  some  cows  stand  as^ 
almost  under  it  as  if  for  protection.     They  stand,  however,  almost  a 
peaceably,  with  no  sense  of  rufHe  on  their  hides  or  of  huddUng  in  tst 
movement. 

At  Mr.  Peck's  there  is  a  smaller  picture  by  Ward,  different  » 
the  two  former  in  general  conception  of  colour  and  design,  but  interest 
as  a  piece  of  clever  painting — still  life  one  might  almost  call  it ;  for  «^ 
dwells  in  the  memory  is  the  rendering  of  a  shin  of  veal,  a  1^  of  asott 
and  a  bullock's  heart,  the  subject  being  a  country  butcher^s  shop.  Tks 
bits  of  colour  and  painting  are,  however,  as  lovingly  rendered  as  ss 
Dutchman  could  have  done  them,  and  one  wonders  what  strange  tvisc* 
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fate  led  Ward  away  from  that  influence  of  Morland's,  which  induced  such 
genuine  brush  work  as  this,  to  the  laboured,  pretentious,  so-called  virile 
manner  of  his  later  work,  such  as  Gordale  Scar,  and  the  immense 
canvas  of  an  Aldemey  bull,  cow,  and  sheep  at  the  National  Gallery,  as 
well  as  the  pictures  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  elsewhere 
already  alluded  to. 

To  justify  in  some  degree  what  has  been  said  with  the  view  of  defining 
George  Morland's  position  in  the  history  of  European  art,  it  is  necessary 
to  describe  a  few  pictures  in  private  collections  whose  beauties  of  painting, 
drawing,  colour,  and  tone  have  arrested  my  attention.  Most  of  these  are 
in  London  or  within  a  short  journey  from  it.  And  it  may  be  well  to 
b^n  by  noting  a  few  representative  works  in  Morland's  earlier  manner, 
painted  between  1786  and  1789  at  latest,  when  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  (perhaps  by  reason  of  the  French  blood  in  his  own  veins)  more 
or  less  under  the  influence  of  Watteau  and  of  the  later  French  school 
of  pre-revolutionary  date.  The  girl  in  Valentine's  Day — ^a  very  fine 
instance  of  this  manner — ^has  been  already  described. 

Besides  the  four  pictures  (already  named)  at  Mr.  Barratt's,  which  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  asking  leave  to  see,  and  apart  from 
pictures  in  this  genre,  mezzotints  or  other  engravings  from  which  are 
described  hereafter,  the  most  noteworthy  are  two  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Charles  Tennant,  called  Industry  and  Idleness,  a  picture  called  Louisa 
belonging  to  Mr.  Peck,  and  alluded  to  later,  and  one,  also  hereafter 
described,  called  The  Disconsolate,  in  the  possession  of  Canon  Phillips. 
Two  other  pictures  at  Sir  Charles  Tennant's,  B(^s  robbing  an  Orchard 
and  Playing  at  Soldiers,  may  also  well  be  described  now,  as  both  are 
probably  of  the  same  period  as  the  others,  and,  though  much  more 
elaborate  and  important  works,  may  be  classed  with  the  others  in  regard 
to  the  French  influence  discernible  in  them. 

The  picture  at  Sir  Charles  Tennant's,  called  Industry,  is  a  beautiful 
scheme  of  colour,  and  the  drawing,  painting,  and  movement  of  the  face, 
figure,  and  hands  are  fine.  A  lady  in  a  dark-blue  coat  or  cloak  with  a 
white  fichu,  and  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  black  hat  with  a  ribbon  rosette 
in  front,  sits  working,  apparently  at  a  piece  of  lace,  on  a  chair  with  an 
oval  back  of  a  beautiful  red.  She  wears  a  white  dress  under  the  blue 
cloak  or  coat,  and  a  red  shoe  peeps  out.  She  sits  fronting  a  window 
which  is  to  the  left  of  the  picture,  and  which  has  a  white  shutter  and  a  red 
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curtain.  Behind  her  is  the  wall  of  the  room,  a  lovely  piece  of  grey  tone, 
with  a  simple  wavy  perpendicular  pattern.  At  her  elbow  is  a  table  of 
polished  reddish-yellow  wood,  with  the  leaf  down ;  and  close  to  the  table  is 
a  work-basket  of  white  wood,  with  a  miniature  on  the  lid.  The  carpet  is 
a  fine  dark  blue  with  crimson  spots.  The  companion  picture,  called 
IdUnesSy  is  a  scheme  of  whites  and  greys,  perfectly  managed,  with  a  warm 
touch  of  colour  in  the  reddish-yellow  table,  with  leaf  folded  down  similar 
to  that  in  Industry.  The  lady  in  this  picture  wears  a  white  gown  and 
mob-cap ;  a  pale  pink  ribbon  adorns  the  cap ;  pn  the  back  of  the  chair 
hangs  a  silver-grey-lined  cloak.  A  spaniel  lies  to  the  right,  and  above  it, 
from  the  top  of  the  picture,  hangs  a  dark  grey  curtain,  drawn  sideways  to 
the  right ;  and  below  the  curtain  the  lower  corner  of  a  gilt  picture  frame 
makes  a  charming  note  of  colour.  The  wall  here  also  is  of  a  beautiful 
grey  tone,  lighter  than  the  curtain.  The  painting  of  the  white  dress  is 
exquisite,  so  is  that  of  the  face,  which  is  pretty  and  soulless. 

In  Boys  robbing  an  Orchard^  the  design  of  which  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  coloured  mezzotint  mentioned  later,  the  drawing,  movement, 
and  modelling  will  challenge  comparison  with  any  master,  Flemish, 
Dutch  or  French,  by  whom  Morland  is  said  to  have  been  influenced,  if 
he  was  influenced  by  any  one  at  all.  The  freedom  and  unconscious  grace 
of  these  young  rascals,  caught  in  flagrante  delicto  (by  a  farmer  on  the  far 
side  of  a  hedge  to  the  right,  who  is  loosing  a  bulldog),  is  wonderfully 
rendered,  and  shows  what  Morland  could  do  with  the  human  figure  when 
he  was  not  drawn  away  by  the  fascination  that  lay  for  him  in  the  so-called 
lower  animals,  pigs,  horses,  donkeys,  and  calves.  The  colour,  too,  and 
the  management  of  the  foliage,  is  throughout  masterly  here.  At  the 
right  of  the  picture  a  boy  in  a  white  shirt  and  light  greenish-olive 
breeches  is  stooping  away  from  you,  his  profile  almost  lost  (but  his  eyes 
evidently  fixed  on  the  farmer  and  his  bulldog  under  the  trees  at  the 
extreme  right),  hastily  picking  up  a  brown  coat  and  striped  canary  and 
black  waistcoat.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture,  a  little  to  the  left  of  him,  and 
making  a  note  of  white,  is  a  boy  in  shirt  and  breeches  climbing  down  an 
apple  tree — the  lithe  movement  is  admirably  given.  Further  to  the  left, 
but  nearly  central,  is  a  boy  running  away,  a  red-brown  coat  on  his  arm, 
wearing  a  black  hat  and  a  yellowish  waistcoat.  Still  more  to  the  left,  a 
boy  in  a  blue  coat  kneels,  looking  at  the  farmer.  To  the  extreme  right 
of  the  foreground  lies  a  boy's  brown  hat  lined  with  blue.    On  the  extreme 
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left  of  the  picture  a  coppery  sunset  glows  through  the  trees.  These  four 
boys  are  not  peasants,  to  judge  by  their  faces  and  dress,  but  sons  of 
fanners  or  small  gentlefolk,  and  well-built  and  good-looking,  but  not 
prettyfied  as  they  appear  in  the  mezzotint  or  stipple  engraving  afterwards 
mentioned.  The  whole  picture  is  finished  carefully,  without  niggling, 
broad,  but  complete  in  treatment ;  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  pictures 
Morland  produced  in  his  earlier  manner,  similar  to  that  of  the  French 
master  already  alluded  to. 

In  much  the  same  manner,  and  painted  probably  about  the  same  time, 

is  the  picture  called  Playing  at  Soldiers,  in  which  the  design  slightly 

varies  from  the  mezzotint  of  it  at  Sir  Charles  Tennant's,  and  again  from 

that  at  the  British  Museum  Print  Room,  which  latter  was  published  in 

1788,  Morland's  twenty-fifth  year.    In  the  picture,  the  boy  holding  the  flag 

(which  is  red  in  colour)  is  the  only  one  who  wears  a  conical  cap,  probably 

made  of  stiff  paper.    The  boy  to  whom  he  speaks  shoulders  a  toy  musket, 

and  wears  a  dark  drab  hat  with  pink  ribbons.     He  has  a  sword  at  his 

waist  and  straps  or  ribbons  crosswise  round  his  body.    Behind  him  stands  a 

little  girl  with  curly  hair  and  a  white  dress.    At  his  left  (right  of  the  picture) 

stands  a  boy  in  a  black  hat  and  a  long  white  pinafore.     The  boy  at  the 

right  of  the  one  with  the  sword  (left  of  the  picture)  is  kneeling,  and 

wears  a  brownish-red  coat,  white  collar  and  pinafore.     He  also  has  a 

musket,  but  no  sword.     On  the  right  of  the  picture  is  a  girl  with  a  drum 

slung  round  her,  the  body  of  which  is  painted  red  ;  she  wears  a  white 

frock.     To  her  left,  and  right  of  the  picture,  is  a  smaller  girl  seated,  in  a 

straw  hat  with  blue  ribbon,  a  white  frock,  and  a  red  shoe  showing  beneath 

her  skirt.     This  is  an  extremely  fascinating  piece  of  painting  and  of  child 

movement.     She  has  a  doll  in  her  arms,  which  lie  across  her  lap.     On 

the  extreme  left  of  the  picture,  a  nursemaid  in  a  mob-cap  and  white  dress 

is  seated,  dandling  a  baby.     An  oak  tree  overshadows  the  group  of  boys 

and  girls  from  the  right  nearly  all  across  the  picture.     The  foliage  and 

the  blue  sky  and  white  clouds  are  finely  rendered.     All  the  children  look 

tremendously  in  earnest,  as  children  do  when  they  are  playing  at  being 

anything.     In  the  mezzotint  of  this  picture  at  Sir  Charles  Tennant  s,  the 

boy  in  the  white  pinafore  wears  a  conical  paper  cap  instead  of  a  black 

hat,  and  holds  a  musket. 

Among  the  many  fine  engravings  after    Morland  at  Sir   Charles 
Tennant's  are  two  which  may  be  specially  mentioned  now,  though  they 
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belong  to  a  later  and  riper  period  of  Morland's  career.  One  is  dd 
Feeding  the  Pigs.  A  woman  in  the  centre  of  the  design  empties  cabbp 
from  her  lap  to  a  spotted  young  pig.  The  mother  sow  with  two  oib 
young  pigs  is  asleep  to  the  left,  while  a  fourth  youngster  comes  gni!i[| 
towards  the  woman.  At  the  extreme  left  of  the  design  is  a  cod,  ad 
near  him  a  dark-coloured  horse,  harnessed.  A  tree  grows  to  the  rigba 
him  and  over  him.  In  the  centre,  behind  the  woman,  and  todies 
is  the  gabled  roof,  steep  and  thatched,  of  a  stable.  To  the  kit  cf  ie 
woman  is  a  white  horse,  and  a  man  standing  at  his  head,  both  kh 
designed  and  drawn.  Another  horse's  head  shows  from  within  thest& 
At  the  right  of  the  design  is  a  man  fastening  his  garter,  seated  oi  i 
wheelbarrow.  The  woman  wears  a  mob-cap  and  a  ribbon  confiiuegiL 
Behind  are  rough  stakes  and  some  palings,  and  a  shovel  to  the  rj;k 
The  light  falls  from  the  spectator's  right  on  the  white  horse.  Tlis! 
a  very  fine  example  of  mezzotint  interpretation  of  Morland  s  wock,  ai 
unlike  others  mentioned  later,  is  satisfying  so  far  that  the  cokniroolysa 
desideratum. 

An  equally  fine  example  of  mezzotint  at  Sir  Charles  Tennant*s  is  Tn 
Happy  Cottager^  engraved  by  Joseph  Grozer,  and  published  m  1793  ly 
E.  B.  Evans,  London.  In  this  the  rendering  of  the  foliage  aoddistse 
is  splendid.  In  the  centre  of  the  composition  is  a  girl  wearing  a  stm 
hat  with  a  ribbon,  a  child  stands  at  her  side.  To  the  right  of  As 
figures  a  woman  enters  the  cottage  behind.  Further  to  the  right  a  te 
wheels  to  the  left  a  barrow  in  which  another  boy  is  seated.  On  the  if^ 
in  the  foreground  are  ducks  in  a  pond. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  apropos  of  that  supposed  phase  1 
Morland's  painting,  during  which  he  saw  and  sympathized  with  Wattes) 
work,  that  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  who  possesses  some  of  the  ^ 
examples  of  that  phase  of  Morland's,  also  has  a  beautiful  paintbg!! 
Watteau,  very  small,  of  a  man  and  woman  (peasants)  dancing.  1* 
picture  is  exquisite  in  values  and  colour,  the  peasants  are  difierent  M 
Morland's  not  merely  as  French  differ  from  English,  but  in  that  i 
picture,  like  Watteau's  more  sumptuous  and  elaborate  work,  sectf^ 
vision  from  a  world  of  his  own,  a  Decameron  story-land. 

Mr.  George  Salting,  among  a  host  of  good  pictures,  especially  (as^ 
are  talking  of  Morland)  some  beautiful  Constables  and  a  splendid  CiQ^ 
has  several  good  paintings  by  Morland,  one  of  which,  the  CowAfi  * 
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(The  Grapes),  is  described  in  Mr.  Richardson's  catalogue,  and  is  a 
very  strong  example  of  Morland's  best  manner,  signed  and  dated  1790. 
The  Alehouse  Door^  signed  and  painted  two  years  later,  is  a  small  upright 
picture  of  two  men,  one  seated,  the  other  standing,  in  which  the  quality 
of  painting  and  the  fineness  and  breadth  of  drawing  and  handling  are  at 
as  high  a  level  as  his  very  best  work. 

At  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Fleming,  83,  Portland  Place,  I  have  seen 
five  pictures  by  George  Morland :  two  are  hunting  pieces ;  the  hounds 
are  all  drawn  in  full  profile  fore  and  aft,  in  the  conventional  attitude  in 
which  running  dogs  or  galloping  horses  were  painted  at  the  last  century's 
end,  and  with  little  variety  of  posture  or  movement.  The  first,  named 
Foxhunters  leaving  a  Wayside  Inn,  in  Mr.  Richardson's  list  of  Morland 
paintings,  is  undated  ;  the  second,  called  The  Death,  is  signed  and  dated 
1 803  ;  as  both  are  in  precisely  the  same  manner  and  identical  in  size,  one 
may  assign  the  same  date  to  both,  that  is,  one  year  before  Morland's 
death. 

The  Wagoner  buying  Vegetables  from  a  Woman  with  two  Children, 
signed  and  dated  1797,  that  is,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  is  a  noteworthy 
example  of  his  later  time,  when  his  brain  and  hand,  although  needing  to 
be  spurred  by  drink,  still  kept  their  sturdy  originality  and  power  of  brush 
work.  The  tone  of  the  whole  picture  has  the  fascination  of  a  scene 
descried  through  light  summer  mist ;  the  design  and  grouping  are 
in  Morland's  best  manner ;  the  woman's  face  is  comely  with  the  prettiness 
of  youth,  but  the  painter  has  given  us  no  sense  of  portraiture.  In  Mr. 
Richardson's  catalogue  the  remark  is  that  "the  woman  is  very  good- 
looking,  and  the  wagoner  evidently  admires  her,"  still  we  hardly  find 
here  much  of  that  unconscious  drama  which  would  have  forced  its  way 
to  the  attention  in  a  similar  subject  painted  by  Clausen  or  Lepage. 

The  small  picture,  called  A  Mare  and  Foal,  the  mare  dark  brown,  the 
foal  dark  chestnut,  is  a  good  instance  of  tone,  where  the  essentials  of 
drawing  and  modelling  are  divined  through  easy  and  effortless  brush  work 
and  intuitive  sense  of  values.  The  painting  of  the  matted  shag  in  the 
foal's  mane  and  tail  is  extremely  happy,  and  the  Morland  atmosphere  is 
here  again  delightful.  This  is  an  example  of  Morland's  strong  time,  his 
twenty-ninth  year.  The  painting  is  signed  and  dated  1792.  One  thing, 
however,  is  curious  about  this  picture.  At  Sir  Charles  Hamilton's  house 
{see  p.  69)  is  a  picture  inferior  in  handling  to  the  Morland,  smaller  in 
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size,  but  identical  in  design,  or  nearly  so,  of  a  mare  and  foal  painted  bf 
or  attributed  to  Stubbs.  As  Stubbs  at  the  date  assigned  U)  VlcAdi 
picture  was  nearly  seventy,  and  had  been  an  A.R.A.  for  twdre  yeas^k 
seems  likely,  no  date  being  given  to  the  Stubbs  picture,  that  dss  ker 
was  painted  before  Morland's  ;  if  so,,  the  coincideiice  i&dopk 
sufficiently  unusual  to  take  some  .  of  the  charm  -of ,  q^gfafif  he. 
Morland  in  this  case,  especially  as  we  sdready  knowJtliatj 
a  great  admirer  and  probably  a  student  of  Stubbs* 

TAe  Turnpike  Gate, or  Toll  Bar  (the  latter  is  Mi;»)9 
former  Mr.  Fleming's  title  for  it)  is  certainly  ttie,  i 
Morland  in  this  collection  of  Mr.  Fleming's.  It-^.\ 
1 793.  Mr.  Richardson  gives  no  description .  of  itr  npc^^ 
but  to  my  thinking  it  ranks  side  by  side  with  Morland^.  fas 
and  appears  to  have  been  painted  in  the  artist's  tIiirt|iGdlt'')j|l|^  Ts 
design  is  daring,  the  drawing. and  modelling  are  fine  aod  fro^^ftis 
firmly  and  richly  handled.  A  man,  probably  a  farmer,  on  a  vbke  ho. 
searches  his  right-hand  pocket  for  the  toll ;  the  pike-man  stands  vidi  b 
back  to  the  spectator  at  the  porch  of  the  toll  house  ;  the  rider  b  dress 
in  a  greyish-drab  long  coat  with  a  hole  in  the  elbow  (capitally  leodoeS. 
an  ash  plant  is  tucked  under  his  arm.  The  white  horse  is  a  big  bsf 
brute,  fit  for  any  service  in  harness  or  saddle  ;  the  head  is  cut  pE^ 
pendicularly  just  below  the  eye  by  the  porch  ^  the  ears  are  prided  ;& 
bold  device  helps  to  give  the  feeling  of  space  beyond,  and  a  home  idt 
travel.  The  effect  is  of  a  warm  summer  evening,  thin  grqy  doods  tf 
blue-grey  sky — a  sense  of  past  heat  pervades  the  picture^ Ji^ed  brB 
branch  of  oak  stuck  in  the  horse's  bridle  b^ween  the  eqis.tftlBBos 
flies  from  teeing ;  the  hour  is  too  advanced  for  them  to 
third  man  sits  drowsing  inside  the  porch,  in  deep  bi 
this  possibly  a  portrait  of  the  artist  ?  the  face  resembles- J 
Hassell's  biography).  An  "  ugly  customer  "  sort  of  bull- 
the  horse's  flank,  looking  suspiciously  at  the  calves  of  the 
is  of  a  breed  rarely  seen  now,  a  short-faced  bull-terrier, 
white  muzzle  and  belly ;  he  looks  as  if  he  weighs  sixty  pouncb.-  jk^ 
tree  leans  from  the  left  of  the  spectator,  and  its  branches  spread  ovff=s 
whole  top  of  the  picture  and  over  the  rider  and  horse,  one  brandi  co^ 
down  not  far  above  the  horse's  ears.  The  rendering  of  oak-leaf  chaias 
and  of  the  trunk  and  bark,  is  broad  and  masterly,  without  scaiP^ 


^ 
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^im  red  tiles  over  the  toll-gate  porch,  and  warm  grey  tones  among  the 
^d  and  on  the  porch  itself,  dark  against  the  late  afternoon  sky,  with 
mches  of  grey-green  among  the  tiles,  complete  a  perfect  scene  of  quiet 
English  country  life  such  as  comes  with  keenest  relish  to  a  wearied  towns- 
lan  now-a-days  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's  journey  by  rail,  when  through 
le  still,  pure,  keen  air  the  suggestion  of  peat  smoke  and  possible  eggs 
nd  bacon  seems  more  delicious  than  the  finest  promises  in  scent  and 
iste  of  a  London  dining-room.  Sir  Charles  Tennant  has  a  fine 
lezzotint  of  The  Turnpike  Gate^  engraved  by  William  Ward. 

Mr.  George  Harland  Peck  possesses,  at  Belgrave  Square,  a  collection 
i  fourteen  Morlands,  placed  among  many  fine  works  by  the  greatest 
British  masters,  including  a  remarkable  portrait  by  Raeburn,  a  superb 
?.eynolds  (Lady  Seaforth  and  her  child),  and  a  fine  Hoppner.  By  way 
>f  embarras  du  choix  he  has  three  fine  Gainsboroughs,  which,  in  the  line 
Borland  later  chose  as  his  own,  fairly  challenge  the  latter,  and  at  least 
:ome  abreast  of  him.     Let  us  speak  of  the  Morlands  first. 

In  The  Labourer i  Luncheon^  a  rather  small  upright  picture,  signed 
md  dated  1 792,  there  is  strong  drawing  as  well  as  good  tone  and  atmo- 
iphere.  The  men  are  as  solidly  drawn  and  smartly  painted  as  those  in  The 
Postboys'  Return.  Nothing  particular  is  happening  here,  and  the  tree  and 
>ky  are  of  the  usual  grey-green  with  blue  rift.  One  of  the  men  is  in  a 
apreyish-white  jacket  or  slop,  the  other  in  a  red  one,  and  both  wear  drab 
knee-breeches.  This  picture,  it  may  be  added,  is  alluded  to  in  Hassell, 
and  before  quoting  him  I  will  remark  that  the  pose  of  the  seated  labourer 
is  a  litde  strained  as  to  the  set  of  the  knees ;  Mr.  Hassell  also  says,  "  The 
ploughman  in  his  annual  new  suit  would  not  be  equal  in  picturesque 
appearance  to  the  same  figure  when  seven  or  eight  months'  wear  had 
rendered  his  covering  loose  and  free  ;  but  as  choice  depends  on  taste  and 
the  abilities  to  depict  what  we  see,  it  may  be  fairly  urged  in  this  instance 
that  Mr.  Morland's  conception  is  replete  with  judgment."  I  think  the 
breeches  and  gaiters  are  a  little  too  new. 

Louisa  is  a  small  upright  picture  of  a  young  gid  with  an  old 
woman  behind  her  ;  there  is  an  indication  of  stormy  sea  and  sky,  and  of 
a  wrecked  ship  ;  the  painting  of  the  whole  is  light  and  charming — just  a 
study  in  grey,  black,  and  white.      The  painting  is  signed  and  dated  1782. 

In  the  Washing  Day  the  first  thing  that  one  notices  is  the  realistic 
painting  of  the  kettle  in  the  woman's  hand  and  the  steaming,  bubbling 
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water  into  which  she  pours  it ;  there  is  a  shadowy  man  in  the  deep 
tone  of  the  right  side  of  the  picture,  dipping  up  water  in  a  pail ;  tiiat  s 
a  woman  hanging  clothes  to  dry ;  there  are  two  children  playing;  it 
overshadowing  tree  is  finely  painted  both  as  to  trunk  and  leaves  ;kt 
the  picture  leaves  one  cold  except  for  that  bubbling  ketde,  and  k 
matronly  movement  of  the  woman  as  she  pours. 

TAe  Stable  Yard,  which  Mr.  Richardson  calls  "  excellent,"  appeals  to 
me  not  because  of  the  painting  of  the  men,  nor  for  the  pigs,  though  tb 
are  well  enough,  but  for  the  masterly  painting,  drawing,  and  modellii|rf 
the  chestnut  horse  (Mn  Richardson  calls  it  brown,  sorrel  chestncts 
better);  the  toned  white  of  the  gable,  and  the  subtle  gradations (tfgicr 
and  green  tones  in  the  foliage  and  the  thatch,  are  perfect  as  a  s^. 
The  picture  is  signed  and  dated  1 79 1  • 

There  is  at  Mr.  Peck's  a  fine  engraving  of  a  stiff  brown  or  baypoflt, 
led  or  held,  I  think,  by  a  man  (a  butcher,  Mr.  Peck  suggests),  aad  a 
woman  is,  I  think,  giving  a  dram  to  the  man,  a  buII-terrier  is  there  i»>- 
where  is  the  original  picture  ? 

The  Woodcutters  and  the  Gipsies  are  rather  sketches  in  o3  dan 
finished  pictures.' 

The  next  two  pictures  in  this  house  (taking  them  in  the  order  ofiof 
notes)  are  called  Children  Fishing-  and  The  Market  Cart.  Taking  & 
last  first,  here  again  is  a  picture  that  shows  you  so  much  more  tlas 
the  eye  can  see.  I  know  that  deep  lane  going  down  hill ;  the  hill,  I  knot. 
will  increase  in  pitch  of  steepness,  to  be  followed  by  a  steep  up-grade;! 
am  tired  and  muddy  and  hungry  and  wish  almost — ^but  for  pride's  sake- 
that  a  lift  could  be  had  in  that  jolting  boneshaker.  How  one  feels  tie 
movement  and  sees  the  patient  yield  of  the  backs  of  the  man  and  wobb: 
as  a  more  than  usually  vicious  rut — they  were  ruts  in  those  days-drop 
one  wheel  near  to  upsetting  the  cart.  Here  Morland  has  got  his  efei 
by  cutting  off  the  greater  part,  the  lower  part  of  the  horse,  the  movciDcat 
is  by  this  device  rendered  so  much  the  more  vivid  ;  the  run  of  the  (k 
helps  it.  There  is  an  oak,  as  usual,  painted  in  a  convincing  way.  ^ 
picture  is  initialed. 

The  Children  Fishing  is,  with  one  important  reservation,  a  ckf-i^i^ 
It  represents  a  boy  of  about  nine  or  ten  and  a  girl  a  year  or  fl»^ 
younger ;  the  boy  holds  a  stick,  to  one  end  of  which  is  tied  a  string 
the  string  has  a  hook  and  on  the  hook  is  a  small  fish ;  the  gid  ^ 
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is  seated  with  her  back  to  you,  in  a  white  frock  and  red  shoes^  stretches 
one  chubby  hand  to  the  fish,  to  get  hold  of  it.  All  charming,  bold  paint- 
ing, thorough  finish.  It  is  a  delicious  nook  of  clear  water  (too  clear,  one 
would  think,  for  an  angler),  a  peep  of  distance  beautifully  rendered.  At 
the  right  side  of  the  canvas,  but  beyond  the  figures,  is  the  barked  trunk  of 
an  oak,  splendidly  realized  in  a  few  strokes.  But — I  grieve  to  say  it — the 
boy  is  not  a  boy.  He  never  was  ;  he  never  will  be.  He  is  a  Pecksniflf 
in  small  clothes.  This  is  the  more  strange,  since  the  girl-child  is  a  perfect 
piece  of  innocent  childhood.     The  picture  is  signed  but  undated. 

There  is  a  Coast  Scene  with  a  fine  sky,  the  usual  grey  and  blue  rift> 
and  sea  tumbling  rather  in  a  Morland  manner ;  it  is  initialed.  There  is  a 
Pig-sty,  a  larger  work,  unsigned  and  undated. 

In  this  collection  there  is  an  early  work,  either  No.  5  or  No.  13  in  Mr. 
Richardson's  list,  which  I  liked  better  than  Mr.  Peck  appeared  to  do,  and 
in  the  Richardson  list  No.  5  is  described  as  *'  a  rather  stiff  early  work, 
very  carefully  painted,"  while  No.  13  is  described  as  "in  bad  condition.'' 
Anyhow,  I  only  saw,  or  remember,  one  of  these,  in  which  a  man  and  dog 
are  a  note  in  the  picture.  Here  the  foliage  is  certainly  carefully  but 
broadly  painted,  and  the  character  of  the  oak  leaves  is  very  thoroughly 
given.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  deep  foliage  is  so  satisfactorily 
interpreted  by  Morland  in  his  later  work,  so  far  as  I  have  seen ;  in 
The  Turnpike  Gate,  for  instance  (at  Mr.  Fleming's). 

The  remaining  three  pictures  at  Mr.  Peck's  are.  The  Quarry,  signed 
(No.  3,  Richardson),  Forest  Scene  or  Glade  (No.  5  or  13),  and  The 
Fisherman  s  Toast  (No.  6).  These  three  are  not  specially  noticeable, 
except  as  good  examples  of  Morland's  ease  in  arrangement  and  master}'' 
of  tone. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Peck's  Morlands;  and,  strictly  speaking,  here  ends  my 
screed.  But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  noting  a  strange  fancy  that  attracted 
me  in  going  through  the  rooms.  Brought  up  before  that  beautiful  Reynolds, 
two  fine  Hoppners,  and  three  undeniable  Gainsborough  landscapes,  all  of 
them  if  not  cheek  by  jowl,  at  all  events  in  the  same  room,  under  the  same 
roof,  within  earshot  of  each  other,  so  to  say,  one  thinks  involuntarily  of  the 
ghosts  of  these  and  the  other  dead  masters  haunting  their  living  handiwork, 
in  the  early  morning  light  before  the  housemaids  are  astir  in  the  summer- 
time, spirits  hobnobbing  and  colloguing  together,  forgetful  of  old  social 
differences,  past  jealousies  possibly,  and  sometimes  sadly  warped  and  wrong 
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lives  here.  Morland  s  washerwoman  is  heedless  as  any  royal  dadiess(jlM 
ladyship  of  Seaforth  on  the  other  wall,  and  Landseer  s  stag,  akit  ai 
rough  hided,  in  Richmond  Park  perhaps,  is  equally  at  ease  aioo^ 
Hoppner*s  fine  gentlefolk,  and  holds  his  place  as  an  aristocrat  m^ 
animals.  Among  these  the  stately  Gainsborough  landscapes  s^ 
serene  ;  all  these  works  of  undegraded  English  gentlemen  are  at  e» 
with  the  fancies,  as  fine  in  their  way,  of  the  poor  daemon-ridden  geato 
from  whom  his  vanity  and  headlong  hedonism  drop  like  an  old  ganxa 
as  his  spirit  meets  theirs  on  equal  terms.  Is  it  democracy  In  art,  or ss 
aristocracy  asserting  itself  at  last  through  all  rags  and  defilement? 

Of  Mr.  Peck's  three  Gainsborough  landscapes,  one  may  be  spede: 
as  similar  in  title  to  one  of  Morland's  there  (it  is  called,  I  diink,  Ik 
Market  Cari)^  though  it  is  totally  different  in  treatment  There  sj 
group  in  and  round  the  cart,  a  boy  kneeling  and  a  dog  drinking  at  m 
water  in  deep  shadow  on  the  right  of  the  picture.  The  treatment  o(i 
rocks  and  the  grey  stormy  sky  is  very  pure  and  free,  the  deeper  tone  e 
richer  and  darker  than  Morland  usually  cared  to  produce,  butnoai 
less  there  is  an  affinity  of  soul  between  the  two  painters. 

At  Sir  Charles  Hamilton's  house  and  in  his  possession  dseil» 
the  Morlands  are  very  distinguished  and  interesting.  The  first  oqp 
notes  is  called  simply  Sea  Coast,  Men  and  Boats,  No.  5  in  Mr.  Ridiaite' 
list  of  Sir  Charles  Hamilton's  pictures.  Here  the  grouping  andmoveaft 
as  well  as  the  firm  painting  of  the  men,  is  in  Morland's  best  and  liigte 
manner.  All  the  men  have  red  caps,  which  clinch  the  scheme  of  cfl» 
one  in  a  dark-blue  coat  with  a  cape  is  lighting  a  pipe ;  a  boat  giw* 
gives  a  beautiful  toned  white  value.  The  sky  is  grey  and  white  a* 
stormy,  with  blue  shining  through  a  grey  film.  In  the  left  centre il* 
picture  rippling  waves  give  a  steely  grey  light  fading  into  daik&' 
almost  unseen  horizon  ;  warm  coloured  sand  makes  up  the  schemed' 
work  full  of  the  heedless  passion  and  joy  of  life,  the  sharp  sw«0S 
of  salt  sea  air. 

I  noticed  next  a  picture  singularly  like  Morland's  work,  but  paiflte''! 
Shayer.  It  is  a  fine  work,  and  a  triumphant  instance  of  how  Ktileaf?^ 
name  matters,  for  in  all  the  essentials  of  painting  this  is  as  good  as* 
a  Ward  or  Morland  at  their  best.  It  is  just  a  group  of  womec^s* 
man  seated  smoking,  two  other  men,  middle-aged,  with  a  chiM,  ^ 
same  table  ;  by  them  is  a  boy  mounted  on  a  white  pony,  in  aU^P 
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frock,  holding  a  butcher's  tray  with  joints  of  meat  on  it.  A  tree  over- 
shadows the  whole  on  the  right.  There  is  no  example  of  this  painter  in 
the  National  Gallery  at  Trafalgar  Square,  nor  in  the  Louvre,  nor  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

Next  was  pointed  out  a  picture,  a  landscape  of  trees  rather  stiffly 
painted  and  yet  with  a  sense  of  foliage  clear  cut  against  the  sky,  green, 
russet,  and  grey  being  the  prevailing  tones.  The  main  wood  of  trees  is  on 
the  left  of  the  spectator ;  on  the  right  the  ground  falls  away  and  tall  stems 
of  young  ash  spring  up  and  out  of  the  canvas,  delicately  felt  and  drawn. 
Under  the  trees  is  a  donkey  ;  more  to  the  right,  on  the  path,  and  outside  of 
the  trees,  a  man  tries  to  kiss  a  girl.  The  landscape  is  by  Julius  Caesar 
Ibbetson,  the  figures  are  by  Morland,  and  very  capitally  painted.  Little 
is  said  of  Morland's  association  with  Ibbetson  in  any  of  the  four  early 
lives  of  Morland,  though  there  is  an  allusion  to  Ibbetson  in  Hassells 
biography  ;  and  both  Wheatley  and  Ibbetson  appear  to  have  had  associa- 
tion with  and  therefore  probably  some  influence  over  Morland  in  his 
younger  days. 

Next  to  notice  rapidly  are  No.  3  in  Mr.  Richardson's  list,  called 
Cottage^  Donkey^  and  Boy :  Snow  Scene,  in  which  the  main  features  are 
a  woman  in  a  red  cloak,  a  man  in  a  blue  coat  with  cape,  drinking,  and 
a  crop-eared  donkey  with  a  boy  on  it,  a  white  dog  with  yellow  rump  and 
eyebrow  near  by;  the  cottage  thatch  and  ground  are  powdered  with 
snow ;  the  dog's  toned  white  against  the  snow  is  well  managed.  There  is 
the  usual  blue  rift  in  the  grey  clouds.  Of  the  Mare  and  Foal  by  Stubbs 
I  have  spoken  in  connection  with  the  Mare  and  Foal  by  Morland  in  Mr. 
Fleming's  possession  (see  pp.  63,  64).  This  of  Sir  Charles  Hamilton's  is 
not  a  remarkable  Stubbs  in  any  way.  There  are  two  pictures  of  a  boy, 
cow,  and  sheep,  by  Morland,  and  a  winter  scene,  neither  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Richardson's  list.  But  in  connection  with  the  Mor- 
lands  and  Wards  at  Sir  Charles  Hamilton's  or  in  his  possession,  it  comes 
naturally  at  this  point  to  speak  of  a  very  fine  picture  by  the  elder  Herring, 
a  straw-yard  with  horses  and  cattle,  etc.,  in  which  one  sees  an  evolutionary 
advance  as  regards  sensitiveness  to  form ;  the  drawing  of  the  horses  in 
particular  is  much  more  refined  though  not  more  masterly  than  that  of 
Morland  ;  the  breed  chosen  is  not  so  big  boned  ;  the  painting  of  the  roof 
of  the  shed,  the  grey  beams,  the  middle  distance,  and  the  rails  that  bound 
the  enclosure,  are  all  thoughtfully  rendered,  and  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
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picture  is  one  of  air  and  space  such  as  is  rare  in  my  acquaintance  wA 
Herring's  work,  which  is  generally  mannered  and  tea-boardy. 

Sir  Charles   Hamilton,   however,  possesses    three   very  remarioMe 
Morlands,  which  require  a  fuller  notice.      For  my  own  personal  tas&e  tk 
very  finest  of  the  three  is  the  smallest  and  apparently  least  important,  in 
(to  allude  for  a  moment  to  the  commercial  side)  if  any  one  with  the  tre 
painter's  vision  were  to  see  it,  say  at  Christie's,  he  would  be  jusd&d  a 
running  it  up  to  as  high  a  price  as  has  yet  been  obtained  for  a  MoHad 
This  picture  is  not  in  Mr.  Richardson's  list,  and  is  simply  called  G^ 
But  it  is  separated  by  the  width  of  heaven   from    the    Gipsies  in  Mr. 
Peck's  collection.     My  notes  describe  it  as  a  very  fine  Morland  cM 
Gipsies ;  there  is  merely  a  group  of  a  man,  woman,  and  child  in  a  wood; 
the  man,  black-haired  and  with  a  tanned  gipsy  face  of  the  aquiline  tvpe, 
sits  near  a  large  cooking-pot  over  a  fire ;  he  is  dressed  in  drab,  with  bs^ 
breeches  and  gaiters,  and  a  child  is  seated  on  his  knee;  the  childbasa 
white  mob-cap    and  red  shawl,  and    its  face  is  turned  away  from  tk 
spectator.     The  group  is  settled  under  a  large  oak  whose  trunk  leans  &» 
the  left  of  the  picture  ;  there  are  glimpses  of  blue  sky  through  the  fl^ 
of  leaves  overhead  ;   the  prevailing  tone  is  grey,  green,   and  nsssti 
Nothing  unusual  or  unlooked-for  in  all  this,  and  the  canvas  is  not  looic 
than  eighteen  inches  by  sixteen  inches  oblong.     But  the  sense  of  vii 
free,  forest  life,  the  rough  caress  of  the  breeze  that  pervades  the  picost 
the  loneliness  and  perfect  irresponsible  happiness  of  the  scene,  are  soci 
as  perhaps  none  but  Morland  could  have  realized.     Here  are  vagn^ 
pur  sang^  wild  creatures  of  the  heath  and  wood — "  There  is  the  wind  » 
the  heath,  brother," — and  the  firm,  rapid  brush  work,  never  a  touch  » 
many,  the  perfect  rendering  of  the  oak  trunk  and  foliage,  the  value  d^ 
black  head  of  the  male  gipsy,  the  red  shawl  of  the  child,  and  the  ^\ 
black  of  the  pot,  all  combine  to  make  a  perfect  picture  of  a  mood  bekitc: 
of  its  painter,  nay,  a  picture  to  turn  us  all  vagrants  for  the  nonce.     I  (koi 
know  the  date,  but  it  is  probably  about  1791. 

Another  fine  Morland,  a  good  deal  larger,  is  called  Shrim^rs^  Na: 
in  Mr.  Richardson's  list  Here  the  sky  is  the  arresting  feature,  a  fair b^ 
space  with  soft  white  clouds,  full  of  sweet  and  moving  air  from  the  s& 
There  is  a  man  in  a  red  jersey  with  a  shrimping-net,  a  dog  (a  retriCTC^ 
well  indicated,  a  boy  in  a  blue  jacket,  and  cliffs  in  tone  beyond  to  6 
right ;  in  the  foreground  to  the  right,  a  post  with  a  crosspiece,  on  lAis 
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hang  ropes  and  a  dead  conger  eel.  But  the  making  of  the  picture  is  the 
sky  space  and  its  true  relation  to  the  grey  water  and  warmer-toned  sand 
of  the  foreground. 

The  third  Morland  of  considerable  interest  belonging  to  Sir  Charles 
Hamilton  is  the  Cornish  Plunderers.  This  picture  is  signed  but  undated. 
It  is  described  by  Hassell  in  his  life  of  Morland,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as 
the  chef-eToBuvre  in  the  National  Gallery, /iwiife  of  a  S table ^  and  as  widely 
separated  as  may  be  from  that  work  in  inspiration  and  motive.  The  first 
thing  to  note  about  it  is  that  the  whole  middle  of  the  picture  is  occupied 
with  a  steep-roofed  thatched  cottage  standing  close  to  the  sea,  its  door 
facing  the  spectator  and  away  from  the  sea ;  above  is  a  dark,  wind-blown, 
grey  cloud-sky  with  blue  rift.  The  whole  effect  of  this  inarticulate  piece 
of  man's  and  nature's  work  is  sinister,  as  if  for  once  nature  were  leagued 
with  the  human  beasts  of  prey  which  lurk  about  the  foreground.  The 
spars  and  mast  of  the  wrecked  ship  they  have  lured  to  its  destruction  are 
seen  above  the  rocks  on  the  left.  Near  the  door  of  the  hut  stands  a 
woman  in  a  red  shawl,  white  bed-gown  and  blue  skirt ;  a  dog,  grey  and 
white,  lounges  near.  A  man  in  white  jacket  and  cap  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  picture  near  the  woman.  More  to  the  right  a  man  in  a  dark-blue  coat 
is  prizing  open  a  wooden  chest.  On  the  left  a  man  in  a  long  drab 
coat  stoops  over  a  large  open  trunk,  half-full ;  some  of  its  contents,  notice- 
able a  yellow  and  black  striped  waistcoat,  a  pair  of  top-boots,  red  coat  and 
blue  military  cloak,  are  tossed  on  the  sand.  The  gold  hilt  of  a  sword 
peeps  from  the  linen  in  the  trunk.  Men  in  the  centre  are  unpacking 
black-green  glass  bottles,  probably  containing  Hollands,  from  a  straw-filled 
wooden  case.  Bales  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  on  one  of  them  the 
signature  G.  Morland.  The  reds  in  the  picture  are  carried  through 
by  the  misty  red  of  the  hut's  chimney  above. 

I  note  two  other  pictures  :  one  of  a  donkey  and  pig,  with  the  usual  blue 
and  grey  sky,  the  whole  fine  in  colour,  drawing,  and  effect ;  the  other  of 
sheep,  snow-clad  trees,  a  man  bringing  straw,  and  a  man  at  the  left  in  a  rough 
drab  coat  with  a  sheep-hook  in  his  hand.  In  this  picture  the  relative  values 
of  the  snow,  the  yellow  of  the  sheep's  fleece,  and  the  drab  of  the 
man's  coat,  are  finely  given. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  Morland  treasures  is  a  portfolio, 
or  rather  large  book,  containing  sketches  and  drawings,  mostly  in  pencil, 
one  or  two  in  pen  and  ink,  by  Morland.     Several  pages  in  the  book  are 
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taken  up,  oddly  enough,  with  what  appear  to  be  notes  of  lectures  oa 
astronomy  and  meteorology,  said  to  be  in  Morland's  handwriting,  bat 
evidently  written  in  his  manhood.  There  are  three  pages  lowing  ksi- 
and-branch  growths  of  oak  and  hawthorn  ;  there  is  another  dravii^  of  i 
man,  probably  a  fisherman,  in  apron  and  smock,  kneeling  and  haaffiagi 
large  fish,  a  basket  at  his  foot  Another  is  a  woman  in  a  jaob-capini 
her  arms  folded.  Another,  a  man  in  jacket  and  ragged  bfttdKsaid 
stockings,  with  remnants  of  boots  showing  his  bare  toes»  pnaf^pRsk 
from  a  bucket  into  a  tub ;  a  pig's  head  is  faintly  indicated  far  At  ngs. 
This  drawing  is  full  of  character  and  movement.  In  amrfJH  ^irtreg 
a  horse  rubs  his  head  against  a  tree  (there  is  an  etdAlll^^'fiipi  & 
drawing  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museimi,  as  ixiefid|irifi|faieri; 
there  are  several  capital  drawings  in  pure  outline  of  yoimg'^^.kak 
horned  rams,  and  sheep,  and  one  of  a  short-faced  buII*ieniM%  %eai 

At  Sir  Walter  Gilbey's  house,  Elsenham  Hall,  amoagf^dkr  ht 
Morlands,  is  one  called  Wreckers,  probably  painted  about  die  ^ne  tas 
as  the  picture  in  Sir  Charles  Hamilton's  possession,  caSkA'^CtnH 
Plunderers,  but,  like  that  picture,  undated.  The  sky  is  fin^jr  fOHtoiwii 
heavy  clouds  and  blue-grey  sky ;  the  picture  is  full  of  air  and  uiiitticaL 
of  the  plunge  of  breakers,  the  sound  of  wind.  Somewhat  to  tfcelt&^c^ 
group  of  men  and  a  woman.  She,  in  a  black  bonnet  and  ddl  nl^fak, 
looks  out  to  sea  ;  a  man  in  a  red  cap  kneels  on  a  rock  ;  other -jacttliffllb 
a  spar  to  which  a  rope  is  fastened  ;  in  the  centre  are  two  boys  QUA  koin 
horse,  one  standing  on  the  horse's  back  ;  to  the  right  of  these  %aRS  ^ 
bales,  and  a  rough  white  dog  with  brown  patches  on  his  head ;  Msr  br  ^ 
man  in  a  buff  smock  is  loading  up  a  cart,  while  two  men,  one  in  a  lei 
jacket,  the  other  in  a  long  blue  coat,  carry  two  boxes,  the  upper  one  a  so- 
chest.  A  man  in  a  red  cap  and  brown-drab  coat  and  trousers  stoefS 
over  a  bale  at  the  left.  There  are  grey-white  chalk  difis  to  ^  r^ 
covered  with  grey-green  grass  at  the  top. 

In  The  Death  of  the  Fox,  signed  but  undated,  the  principal  intci^ 
lies  in  a  big  grey  hunter,  dismounted,  which  has  evidently  been  riddcat?^ 
the  huntsman  who  stands  cheering  the  pack.  This  horse  is  a  laI§^ 
boned  weight-carrier,  of  a  type  seldom  seen  now-a-days,  and  is  almost  tx 
only  instance  I  know  of  a  high-bred  horse  painted  by  Morland.  He  fee 
the  sort  described  by  "  Nimrod,"  I  think,  as  a  "  thorough-bred  w^^ 
horse."     The  huntsman  and  the  two  whips  wear  black  caps  v^  ^ 
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those  of  to-day.  The  other  riders  in  high-collared  buff  coats,  and  hats  of 
truncated  cone  shape  with  curling  brims,  wear  top-boots,  like  the 
huntsman  and  two  whips  who  are  in  scarlet.  This  picture  was  probably 
painted  about  the  same  date  (1790)  as  the  picture  near  it,  called 
The  Fox  Inn. 

There  are  here,  however,  four  or  five  pictures,  differing  in  subject, 
showing  Morland  in  his  best  and  most  versatile  moods. 

The  Dram  is  the  first  to  be  mentioned,  and  perhaps  the  most  complete 
work,  taken  altogether,  as  well  as  the  most  vivid  presentment  of  a  piece  of 
perfectly  commonplace  life,  either  in  this  or  any  other  collection  I  have 
seen.  The  canvas  is  upright ;  there  is  the  usual  grey  cloud  and  blue 
sky  ;  a  grey-white  wall  is  on  the  left  and  centre  of  the  picture,  in  the  wall 
a  door  with  the  sign  of  a  black  lion  above  it ;  next  to  the  door  is  a 
penthouse  covered  with  grey-green  moss  and  tiles  or  thatch ;  the  roof  is 
deep  pitched.  Steps  lead  up  to  the  door ;  on  the  top  step  stands  a  woman 
in  a  blue  petticoat  and  white  bed-gown,  a  pale  yellow  kerchief  round 
her  neck  and  shoulders  fichu-wise ;  she  pours  liquor  from  a  black  bottle 
into  a  glass,  and  in  front  of  her,  his  foot  on  the  top  step,  stands  a  man, 
waiting  for  the  dram.  He  is  dressed  in  a  yellowish- white  smock,  a  black 
hat,  breeches,  and  stockings.  On  the  bottom  step  sits  a  woman  in 
a  white  petticoat,  dark  grey  bodice  and  red  cloak,  a  white  kerchief 
round  her  head.  She  nurses  a  barefooted  child ;  another  child  stands 
near  her  to  her  left  with  its  hands  on  the  step ;  a  white  bundle  with  a 
rough  staff  thrust  through  it  lies  by  the  seated  woman's  foot.  In  front  of 
her  sits  a  black  dog  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  picture.  In  the 
distance  to  the  right  is  a  field,  a  church  spire,  and  a  red-roofed  house. 

That  is  all ;  but,  as  in  Lepage's  work,  according  to  Mr.  Clausen, 
Morland  leaves  you  to  imagine.  He  gives  you  the  scene,  and  gives  no 
clue  to  the  connection,  any  or  none,  between  the  man  about  to  drink  and 
the  woman  with  her  two  youngsters.  She  looks  a  casual  trampish  sort, 
she  half  turns  her  head  to  see  the  drinking — looks  as  if  she  would  like 
some  too,  but  had  not  much  hope  of  getting  it.  Her  face  is  roughened 
and  brazen,  but  young,  her  pose  is  free  and  strong,  as  of  a  woman 
accustomed  to  walking  long  distances,  to  sitting  on  hedge-banks,  to 
roughing  it  generally.  Her  frame  is  strong,  so  is  that  of  her  children  ; 
the  man  seems  a  respectable  carter  or  farmer,  to  whom  the  dog  belongs. 
Every  figure   in  the  picture   is  finely  painted    and    carefully    drawn. 
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According  to  Hassell's  description  the  woman  is  the  mans  wife.  Tie 
pose  of  the  child  standing  by  its  mother  is  beautifully  simple  and  duUlib; 
the  little  one  in  her  arms  is  not  so  happily  conceived  The  pictire  is 
signed  but  undated;  however,  as  a  mezzotint  engraving  from  it,  by  \Vlaa 
Ward,  was  published  in  1796,  it  can  hardly  have  been  painted  earScr&i 
Morland's  thirtieth  or  later  than  his  thirtj^-second  year. 

Another  fine  picture  here  is  c^ltd  Postboys  and  Horses.  Tboeisi 
finely-painted  white  horse,  in  full  profile,  feeding  in  a  manger  to  i 
right ;  a  saddle,  etc.,  lie  on  the  ground  to  the  right  again*  On  tbekft« 
three  men,  one  in  a  waistcoat  and  white  shirt-sleeves  drinking;  anoder. 
in  buff  jacket,  breeches,  and  top-boots,  sits  on  a  basket.  Totheextne 
left,  behind  a  barrel,  is  a  man  in  a  red  jacket,  and  in  front  of  the  band  \ 
pitch-fork  and  a  dog,  in  tone.     This  picture  is  signed  and  dated  1794. 

There  are  two  pictures  called  Gipsy  Encampment,  one  s^  t 
Morland,  J.  Rathbone,  the  other  signed  G.  Morland,  1791.  ThisbB 
is  a  telling  example  of  Morland's  sympathy  with  woodland  life  a»i  k 
wild  men  who  lived  in  it ;  and  although  larger,  attracts  me  \fj  a 
same  qualities  that  I  have  spoken  of  in  Sir  Charles  Hamilton's  {»csex 
Gipsies.  On  the  left  is  a  sleeping  man  in  a  grey  smock,  with  a  jdb 
and  white  spaniel  asleep  close  to  him  ;  the  slackened  limbs,  the  seose  tf 
utter  rest  in  both,  is  wonderful.  The  man  is  scarcely  more  hiuna  da 
the  dog,  whose  fore-shortening,  as  he  lies  over  and  a¥^y  on  hb  sides 
masterly.  Near  by  is  a  woman  in  a  red  cloak  and  a  grey  skirt  with  a  it 
of  blue  apron  showing ;  three  sticks  are  placed  tripod- wise  in  the  cenotv 
rather  to  the  right.  On  the  right  is  a  man  with  a  black  iron  pot  late 
hand  ;  his  back  is  towards  you ;  he  wears  a  grey- white  smock ;  he  to 
his  right  hand  against  an  oak  branch  ;  the  oak  tree  overshadows  the  «^ 
picture.  The  sleeping  man  and  spaniel  lie  against  a  bank  overhung  ? 
the  outer  branches  of  the  oak.  A  fire  smoulders  under  the  three  stii 
The  whole  picture  makes  you  feel  that  these  are  folk  who  would  stifle  oi*^ 
a  roof,  whose  whole  being  is  made  of  sunshine,  rain,  bright  frost,  snow,sJ 
mists,  who  are  one  with  the  heath,  with  the  road,  with  the  forest  trc^ 
Tramps,  idlers,  thieves  it  may  be,  but  they  are  the  hardest  workers  in  4 
world  except  the  drunkards. 

Gathering  Sticks  is  a  small  picture,  but  a  gem.  No  painter  has  tvM 
the  feeling  of  deep  wild  woodland  in  this  work, — miles  of  it  there  may^ 
it  is  a  prophecy  of  Rousseau,  who  indeed  has  never  painted  anythii^  ■* 
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in  his  line.  The  treatment  of  the  foliage  is  free  from  carelessness,  but  not 
laboured ;  the  leaves  move ;  the  split  trunk  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
handling.  The  girl  in  a  red  shawl  or  cape  and  blue-grey  skirt,  the  white 
bundle,  and  the  man  (or  boy)  in  shirt-sleeves  and  buff  short  coat  or 
waistcoat,  help  out  the  scheme  of  colour,  and  brighten  the  greys,  russets, 
and  greens.     This  painting  is  signed  and  dated  1 79 1 . 

The  two  pictures  called,  one  Pheasant  Shooting  and  the  other  Partridge 
Shooting,  are  each  fine  in  treatment,  perhaps  mainly  interesting 
historically  to  sportsmen  as  compared  with  the  shooting  picture  of  to- 
day. No  stubble,  no  battue ;  in  Pheasant  Shooting  there  are  two  men 
each  with  a  gun,  one  in  a  scarlet  coat,  drab  breeches,  white  stockings, 
and  lace-up  boots,  the  other  in  dark  dress  of  the  same  kind  but  with 
gaiters.  On  the  left  a  keeper  or  keeper's  boy  leans  against  a  gate,  a 
peasant  in  a  white  smock  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate.  The  man  in 
scarlet  is  firing  at  a  cock  pheasant,  which  flies  not  four  yards  from  the 
gun  muzzle,  and  is  apparently  clean  missed.  Two  spaniels,  one  liver 
coloured,  one  white  and  liver,  run  barking  after  the  pheasant.  The 
silvery  white  smoke  from  the  gun  makes  a  note  of  colour  with  the  scarlet 
against  the  dark  russet  foliage.  In  Partridge  Shooting  the  sportsman 
wears  the  same  dress  but  is  mounted  on  a  stiff  shooting  pony,  black- 
brown,  with  white  face  and  white  hind-legs.  The  painting  of  the  man's 
pony  is  first-rate  ;  the  drawing  of  both,  and  the  seat  of  the  man,  are  also 
first-rate.  In  the  middle  distance  are  a  shed,  a  cart,  and  some  burning 
rubbish.  There  are  two  pointers,  one  liver,  the  other  white  with  liver 
patch  on  head  and  back.  A  brace  of  partridges  flies  (unhurt)  on  the 
extreme  left.  In  both  these  pictures  the  painting  is  masterly  throughout. 
Both  these  pictures  are  unsigned  and  undated ;  but  from  their  manner 
and  from  the  fact  that  a  pair  of  pictures  of  the  same  subjects,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Charles  F.  Huth,  Esq.,  were  etched  by 
Rowlandson  in  1790,  we  may  fairly  assign  Sir  Walter  Gilbey's  two 
paintings  to  Morland's  twenty-fifth  year. 

In  the  Deserter^ s  Farewell,  three  soldiers,  armed,  are  seizing  (or 
rather  one  of  them  is  seizing)  the  deserter  ;  his  wife  flings  her  arms  round 
his  neck.  The  man  looks  a  mere  booby,  built  for  an  athlete ;  the  wife  is 
a  masterpiece  of  drawing  and  painting,  and  the  love  and  despair  of  her 
movement  are  expressed  with  the  greatest  pathos  and  reticence  at  the 
same  time.     This  is  the  one  instance  I  have  seen  where  Morland  has  let 
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himself  go  in  a  full  expression  of  passionate  emotion,  and  hehasootk 
himself  go  too  far.  The  tone  of  the  woman's  white  gown,  the  drab  rf  die 
man's  dress,  and  the  red  of  the  soldier's  uniform  harmonize  finely,  zsi  k 
painting  of  the  woman's  gown  fulfils  Mr.  Dawe's  wish,  it  is  as  find?  li 
as  the  drapery  of  a  Greek  statue.     The  painting  is  signed  and  dated  i;;:. 

In  Innocence  Alarmed,  or  The  Fldsk  in  the  Pan,  the  man  4^  a 
note  is  the  good  drawing  and  action  of  the  startled  pointer,  the  adia  rf 
the  child  is  inadequate  for  alarm  ;  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  fine  hoiew 
and  the  servant  in  white  bodice  and  blue  skirt  who  kneels  at  the  fe- 
place  breaking  sticks  is  well  rendered.  An  engraving  of  thfe  picture  k 
J.  R.  Smith,  junr.,  was  published  in  1803  ;  the  manner  ofthe[fflfl% 
however,  leads  one  to  assign  it  a  date  several  years  earlier. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Phillips  has  at  Cobham  a  collection  of  upwarisrf 
fifty  pictures  by  Morland,  of  which,  for  want  of  space,  only  a  few  can  lie 
specified.  The  first  noted  is  a  copy,  by  Allen,  from  Morland's  portrirf 
Mr.  Wm.  Phillips,  Canon  Phillips'  father,  with  his  Newfoundlawi  k^ 
Friend,  which  saved  him  from  drowning  (see  Mr.  Richardson's  list).  Tk 
pose  and  solidity  of  the  figure  are  well  given. 

The  Blind  White  Horse  is  a  very  fine  example  in  colour,  drawiflg,  2^ 
tone.  The  open-air  effect  is  well  rendered.  A  young  man  in  6i 
jacket  is  driving  the  horse  from  the  stable  on  the  left  towards  a  woofer 
trough,  or  manger  on  trestles,  in  which  a  brown-bay  horse  has  lus  fi» 
buried.  Two  pigs  lie  to  the  right  of  the  picture.  Both  horses  are  fifi^ 
drawn,  particularly  the  action  and  lifted  head  of  the  blind  one.  l£ 
picture  is  signed  but  undated. 

The  Storm  is  a  grandly-conceived  land  and  seascape :  the  sea  beats* 
a  rocky  coast  to  the  left.  Men  haul  up  a  boat ;  bales  of  goods  lie  aixii 
a  wreck  is  breaking  up  in  the  middle  distance ;  a  ship  under  doct 
reefed  sails,  and  a  small  lugger,  are  under  the  shelter  of  the  chalk  cE&i 
middle  distance.  The  movement  and  air  in  the  sky  are  splendidly  d* 
the  air  is  full  of  rain,  there  is  a  torn  rift  of  blue  sky  ;  the  painting  of* 
waves  is  far  finer,  in  the  rendering  of  breakers  rolling  in  under  scos* 
wind,  than  any  of  Morland's  work  in  this  line  that  I  have  seen.  1^ 
painting  is  signed  and  dated  1 790. 

There  is  an  interesting  portrait  (by  himself)  of  Morland  in  a  blue* 
and  red  waistcoat,  seated  near  an  open  door,  at  which  stands  a  man,ab()t«| 
head  appearing  behind  him.     By  Morland  is  a  white  and  yellow  ^ 
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The  handling  is  not  so  good  as  some  of  Morland's  work.  Much  better 
painted  is  the  portrait  of  Morland's  man  Simpson  in  dark-blue  coat,  brown 
under-vest  or  under-coat,  and  dark  red  waistcoat^  standing  in  the  open  air 
by  a  tree. 

There  is  a  finely  suggestive  picture,  one  of  two  called  Savemake, 
showing  a  beautifully  painted  hollow  tree-trunk  and  russet  foliage ;  a 
woman  and  a  boy  are  gathering  sticks,  a  chalky  bank  is  on  the  right.  A 
man  near  the  hollow  trunk  pulls  down  a  branch. 

The  Day  after  the  Wreck  shows  fine  movement  in  a  number  of  men 
across  the  picture  hauling  wreckage  from  left  to  right ;  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  vigorous  action  painted  by  Morland.  A  man  in  a  white  jacket 
and  red  cap  is  handling  bales  on  the  right ;  the  toned  white  of  the  cliff 
contrasts  finely  with  the  blue  rift  against  which  one  pale,  cold  cloud  lifts 
itself ;  the  sea,  too,  is  finely  painted.  This  picture  is  signed  but  undated  ; 
it  was  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in  1870. 

The  Disconsolate  and  her  Parrot^  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Morland,  is  a 
beautiful  little  study  of  a  lady  in  a  blue  dress,  lighted  by  a  window  from 
the  left ;  it  is  signed  but  undated,  and  was  probably  painted  in  Morland's 
twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth  year,  i.  e.  about  the  date  of  the  two  pictures, 
Industry  and  Idleness  at  Sir  Charles  Tennant's,  and  already  described. 

There  is  exquisite  tone  and  colour  in  the  picture  called  The  Stable 
Yard^  signed  but  not  dated,  and  probably  painted  between  1790  and  1792. 
A  finely-drawn  white  horse,  and  a  brown,  are  standing  together ;  a  brown 
horse  lies  down  in  front.  There  is  a  man  in  a  red  jacket;  golden  straw 
makes  a  rich  note  of  colour. 

A  picture  called  The  Ferry-Boat  is  new  in  treatment,  four  men  being 
silhouetted  darkly  against  a  sky  of  copper  and  blue,  the  ferry-boat 
pushing  off  over  dimly-lighted  water.  Another  near  it  shows  some  cattle 
under  trees,  a  man  and  child  going  away,  a  blue  sky  with  white  clouds ; 
very  fine  in  painting,  and  in  the  effect  of  warm  summer  air. 

There  is  also  a  charming  but  very  small  picture  of  a  wagon  drawn  by 
'two  horses  tandem,  the  shaft  horse  chestnut,  the  leader  white,  an  over- 
hanging cliff  on  the  right.  The  whole  thing  is  very  slight,  but  full  of  air, 
and  the  drawing  and  colour  of  the  horses,  though  so  slight,  is  masterly. 

In  Feeding  the  Calves  y  the  painting  and  drawing  of  the  calves  is  capital; 
the  girl  feeding  them  wears  a  low-necked  dress  with  blue  sleeves  andja 
dark-blue  skirt.     Another  small   but  very  fine  picture,  is  a  girl  on  the 
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sea-shore  on  a  windy  day.  The  girl  is  in  a  red  cloak,  blue  petticoat  orapna 
and  white  under-petticoat.  A  little  boy  is  with  her,  a  dog  foDows  k. 
The  movement  of  the  boy  and  girl  against  the  wind  is  given  in  a  vbt 
fascinating  way.  Chalk  cliffs  are  in  the  distance  ;  the  tone  of  the  vixje 
is  fine.     The  picture  is  signed  but  undated. 

2.  Some  Mezzotints,  Etchings  and  Engravings  after  Morusii 

In  the  Print  Room  at  the  British  Museum  there  are  very  few  origml 
drawings  by  Morland ;  one  is  a  particularly  fine  one,  in  its  delkaq-  sd 
keen  sensitiveness  to  form,  though  done  with  very  few  lines  and  pfoliaiilr 
with  great  sureness  and  rapidity  of  hand.  It  is  in  pencil,  and  reprcsos 
a  greyhound  couched ;  the  construction  (the  charpente  and  anatoaiy)  s 
felt  but  not  insisted  on,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  way,  of  any  date,  & 
surpass  it.  It  is  unsigned  and  undated,  but  (see  my  note  preseodfoc 
the  etching  from  it)  was  probably  done  in  1791  or  1792.  There  are  ab 
two  fine  rough  sketches,  one  of  two  horses  under  a  big  oak  tree,  the  oiir 
of  a  pointer  dog,  in  the  act  of  pointing  game  ;  his  body  is  right  to  left,  tk 
head  is  turned  round  left  to  right.  This  is  signed  very  faintly  'G. 
Morland,"  but  undated. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  good  chalk  drawing,  the  face  slightly  tinted,  of  Job 
Raphael  Smith,  the  engraver,  publisher  (and  I  believe  painter  as  «!■ 
who  reproduced  and  published  so  many  of  Morland's  works.  He  vtas 
a  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed  hat ;  he  has  mutton-chop  whiskers,  aic 
is  otherwise  clean  shaven ;  the  face  is  well  covered,  jovial  in  exprcsat 
but  keen  looking      It  is  unsigned  and  undated. 

Morland*s  popularity,  like  that  of  Landseer,  was  very  laigA 
increased  by,  if  not  dependent  on,  the  vast  number  of  the  mezzocfi 
plain  and  in  colours,  stipple  and  line  engravings,  and  etchings,  execEs: 
and  published  during  his  life  and  after  his  death.  Now-a-days  tl» 
Landseer  engravings  are  not  much  run  after,  while  engravings  (usii^  ^ 
word  to  include  all  the  methods  mentioned)  after  Morland  are  treasurs 
and  where  possible  eagerly  bought,  their  prices  varying  from  five  guififf 
to  three  figures  sometimes.  It  must  be  confessed  that  apart  from  * 
taste  of  the  connoisseur  in  the  various  forms  of  engraving,  and  ^ 
knowledge  in  regard  to  fine  impressions,  it  is  difficult  to  admit  the  vali 
of  any  but  the  finest  of  these  reproductions,  either  as  works  of  art  or « 
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interpretations  of  Morland's  painting;  while  in  the  case  of  Landseer. 
the  engravings  and  etchings  after  his  paintings  or  drawings  are  not  only  in 
themselves  fascinating  as  works  of  art,  but  they  are  in  most  instances 
so  fine  an  interpretation  as  to  give  us  something  more  than  the  original 
picture  does,  something  which  the  painter  may  have  felt,  but  which  he 
failed  to  realize  on  canvas. 

In  nearly  every  case  where  I  have  seen-  an  original  painting  or 
drawing  by  Morland,  and  then  a  mezzotint,  stipple,  or  other  reproduction 
from  it,  the  absence  in  the  latter  of  any  individuality  of  handling,  of  effect, 
of  atmosphere  has  been  noteworthy.  Again,  though  the  mezzotint  or 
stipple  be  in  colour,  it  has  none  of  the  individual  charm  of  Morland's  own 
palette,  but  is  just  a  more  or  less  prettified,  softened  shadow  of  the 
painting  ;  it  has  none  of  the  free  and  sometimes  reckless  vigour  which  we 
find  in  Morland's  best  painting,  and  if  it  be  an  etching  from  a  drawing  in 
outline,  much  of  the  fineness  and  the  delicate  sensitiveness  to  form  is 
lost.  This  is  noticeably  the  case  in  the  etching  of  a  greyhound  couched, 
published  by  Harris  in  1793,  and  signed '*  G.  Morland,  1792."  This  is 
done  evidently  from  the  original  drawing  (unsigned  and  undated)  which  I 
have  described  above. 

Of  the  etchings  (mostly  from  outline  drawings)  to  be  seen  at  the  Print 
Room,  besides  some  of  horses,  goats,  pigs,  cows,  calves,  and  sheep,  to  be 
more  particularly  noticed  presently,  there  are  four  or  five  men  and  children, 
the  original  drawings  of  which,  judging  from  the  greyhound  already 
mentioned,  must  be  exquisite  examples  of  Morland's  mastery  in  the 
rendering  of  movement  by  pure  line.  One  represents  a  man  in  jacket  or 
jersey,  breeches  and  stockings,  seated  astride  on  a  chair,  his  arms  folded 
along  the  back  of  it,  his  head  resting  on  his  arms,  the  face  hidden. 
Another  gives  us  a  stoutish  man,  seated  dozing  in  a  chair,  dressed  in 
coat,  breeches,  and  stockings ;  his  head  leans  over  supported  by  his 
right  hand,  the  left  arm  is  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  the  forearm 
hanging.  In  both  these  examples  the  movement  and  realization  of 
form  is  admirably  rendered  in  a  few  lines  only.  Both  are  signed 
*'  G.  Morland,  1794." 

Perhaps  the  etching  which  most  makes  one  long  to  see  the  original 
is  a  small  one,  on  a  sheet  containing  several,  of  a  small  girl  child  in  frock 
and  pinafore,  on  all  fours,  the  elbows  on  the  ground,  looking  at  some 
small  object  among  weeds.    The  etching  is  a  perfect  and  fascinating  bit  of 
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child  nature,  and  the  possessor  of  the  original  drawing  shouldbealappf 
person.  Morland  has  succeeded  in  giving  here  (what  in  paintbg  6Sbn 
he  sometimes  lost)  the  complete  spontaneity  of  chQdbood,  the  absorpdcs 
in  a  world  of  its  own,  freedom  and  animal-like  unoxiscioiisness : 
movement  On  the  same  sheet  is  another  child,  seated  on  a  siodiid 
her  back  to  you,  also  a  marvel  of  drawing,  though  less  fasdsanngtk 
the  former.  But  in  both  these  cases  one  feels  that  much  of  tbe  daa 
of  the  actual  drawing  has  been  lost  in  the  etching  and  printii^.  Tks 
etchings  are  signed  "G.  Morland,  1792."  There  is  a  good  etchii^  Ij 
Baldrey  of  a  man  pulling  a  rope,  published  by  Harris,  1792.  ThcE 
shows  more  energy  than  do  most  of  Morland's  men.  Pub&M^ 
Harris  in  1793  are  two  capital  etchings  from  drawings  of  oen;  os 
seated  on  the  front  of  a  cart  driving,  his  right  arm  stretched,  csckk 
a  whip — the  rough  movement  of  the  cart,  the  trot  of  the  horse,  da^ 
not  actually  seen,  are  divined  through  the  skill  in  presenting  the  ^ 
The  other  shows  a  resting  yokel,  in  a  smock,  breeches,  stoddi^si! 
shoes,  cutting  bread  and  cheese  (probably)  in  his  hands.  Both  is 
are  signed  **G.  Morland,  1793." 

In  1794  Harris  publishes  an  etching  from  a  good  drawing  of  acai* 
horse  rubbing  his  head  against  a  tree ;  it  is  pretty  evident  thu  tx 
original  is  the  one  already  mentioned,  belonging  to  Sir  Charles  Haift* 
In  1793  the  same  publisher  gives  an  etching  of  a  man's  foot  andai 
with  a  skate  on,  and  a  very  slight  sketch  (small)  on  the  same  p^* 
a  man  skating,  and  another  skater  who  has  fallen  prone  on  the  is 
These  are  signed  "G.  Morland,  1792."  On  the  same  paperisa* 
drawn  profile  head  of  a  man  in  a  three-cornered  hat  ornamented^ 
oak  leaves  or  a  rosette. 

Another  etching  published  by  Harris,  1792,  and  signed  G.  M.,  i^ 
is  done  from  what  must  be  an  exceedingly  good  drawing  in  line  and  at 
ment,  of  a  man  with  his  back  to  you,  stooping  to  lift  a  round-topped  e< 
or  box.     He  is  in  a  tailed  coat,  breeches,  and  stockings. 

On  the  same  sheet  with  the  greyhound  couched  are  two*' 
pretty  drawings  of  children,  one  fast  asleep,  the  other  seated  and  Itf 
over  away  from  you.  Also  another  good  drawing  of  a  man  pulling  a* 
All  these  are  etched  by  J.  Baldrey,  and  published  by  Harris  in  1792. 

Of  animals,  there  are  in  the  Print  Room  several  etchings'* 
outline  drawings ;   among  those  marked  anonymous  (as  to  pai^ 
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name),  are  some  good  heads  of  cattle,  unsigned,  some  hind-quarters  and 
heads  of  horses  also  drawn  with  a  fine  feeling  of  construction,  signed 
"G.  Morland,  1794,"  some  fine  goats'  and  calves'  heads,  and  a  spirited 
drawing  of  a  pointer  under  a  gnarled  oak,  head  to  the  left. 

I  note  also  on  one  sheet  drawings  of  heads,  and  different  parts  of 
pointers  and  spaniels,  and  one  very  slight  but  very  clear  drawing  of 
a  pointer  running ;  the  gallop  is  capitally  rendered.  These  are  signed 
"G.  Morland,  1791,"  and  published  in  1806  by  Reeve. 

Of  the  etchings  from  outline  drawings  of  animals,  some  are  by 
Baldrey,  of  pigs,  sheep,  goats,  spaniel's  head,  and  calf's  head,  the 
fore-shortening  of  the  latter  very  well  given.  These  are  signed  "  G. 
Morland,  1799."  Another  sheet  has  some  good  drawings  of  heads  and 
quarters  of  horses  in  harness.  Both  these  sheets,  like  the  other  Baldrey 
etchings  mentioned  above,  are  published  by  Harris  in  1792. 

Among  other  etchings  (published  by  Harris)  of  animals,  are  three 
heads  of  sheep  carried  further  in  point  of  finish  than  some  others,  and 
the  texture  of  the  short  fleece  is  well  given.  They  are  signed 
*'  George  Morland,"  without  a  date.  There  is  also  a  fine  pure  outline- 
drawing  of  the  forehand  of  a  greyhound,  the  head  and  neck  being  a 
masterly  example  of  pure  line  drawing ;  also  there  is  a  brace  of  dead 
hares  laid  out  The  two  latter  are  signed  "G.  Morland,  1792,"  and 
all  are  published  by  Harris,  the  sheep  in  1794,  the  greyhound  and 
hares  in  1793. 

I  have  not  seen  the  painting  by  Morland  in  the  Louvre  called  La 
HcUte;  but  judging  from  the  small  though  fine  etching  by  Paul  Rajon 
(undated)  it  must  be  a  fine  work.  In  the  centre  is  a  man  on  a  white 
horse ;  in  front  of  him,  and  to  the  spectator's  right,  is  a  brown  white- 
faced  horse.  A  woman  to  the  left  of  the  picture  looks  up  at  the  man, 
who  holds  a  bowl.  A  thatched  public-house  runs  in  perspective  from 
right  to  left  Behind  and  beyond  it  stands  an  overshadowing  tree,  and 
the  back  of  a  sign  set  on  a  post  In  front,  to  the  extreme  left,  is  a 
pump  and  bucket.  To  the  right  of  the  brown  horse  is  a  penthouse 
and  doorway,  two  setters  or  spaniels  in  it.  On  the  extreme  right  is 
a  rough-made  solid  table;  a  man  is  seated  on  the  ground  against  it. 
There  is  no  date  to  this  etching. 

At  Sir  Charles  Tennant's  house  there  is  a  fine  mezzotint  called 
The  PubliC'House  Door,  published  by  ]•  R.  Smith  in  1801,  and  engraved 
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by  William  Ward,  which  so  closely  resembles  the  design  and  arraogeoa: 
of  this  etching  from  La  Halte^  that  it  seems  likely  the  mezzodnt  is  {« 
the  same  picture,  the  date  of  which  is  probably  some  years  previos 
to  1801. 

I  note  too  among  the  etchings  by  Vivares  in  the  Print  RoQia,(^ 
of  a  dead  pheasant^  another  of  a  young  ass,  in  both  of  which  the  sta's 
touch  and  manner  have  been  interpreted  better  than  by  other  ei^n^ 
or  etchers. 

Of  several  fine  mezzotints  by  William  Ward,  after  Morlaod,  liiui 
are  at  the  Print  Room  in  the  British  Museum,  quite  the  finest  is  k 
one  from  the  pictvu^  called  The  Hard  Bargain.  Here  aD  the  ie 
men  are  really  fine  in  drawing  and  modelling,  as  well  as  vi^)roQS,ad 
lifelike  in  movement  They  belie  what  I  have  said,  and  what  fc » 
often  true — of  the  lack  of  energy  and  solidity  in  Morland's  ianiiBS 
and  peasants.  And  if  the  original  picture  as  far  surpass^  li 
reproduction  as  do  other  pictures  (already  described),  the  mezzODBfe  a 
engravings  of  them  at  the  Print  Room,  to  be  presently  notei  i 
Hard  Bargain  must  be  a  masterpiece.  The  picture,  according  to  Hi 
Richardson's  list  of  Morland's  paintings  published  in  1897,  is  i&  ^ 
possession  of  Mr.  George  A.  Daniel,  Nunney  Court,  Frome,  Soffieat 
Inside  a  cow-stable  a  man  is  seated  on  the  manger  to  the  left;  ai 
hat  is  a  sprig  of  oak,  a  rough  dog  is  at  his  feet  The  man  loot » 
in  amusement  at  the  bargaining.  To  the  centre  and  to  the  r^^ 
a  group  of  two  men,  a  bull  calf,  and  a  crop-eared  bulldog  Iji? 
down.  The  man  (a  farmer)  holding  the  calf  by  a  rope  (the  * 
most  of  the  two  men  bargaining)  is  bareheaded  and  exp(»tiili»F 
The  intending  buyer  (a  butcher  probably)  has  his  broad-brimined » 
on ;  he  stands  in  the  doorway  at  the  right  of  the  picture  whence  ei 
light  comes ;  he  is  powerfully  built,  has  a  rugged  jaw  and  a  an* 
eye ;  he  is  dressed  in  a  long  coat,  and  a  loose  kerchief  is  round  his  i«* 
The  calf  (white)  is  very  finely  drawn  and  rendered.  PublisW*! 
Cartwright,  1800. 

There  is  a  good  mezzotint   of   The    Turnpike  GaU,  now  in  * 
Fleming's  possession  and  before  described.     The  man  inside  tK»f 
house  is  better  defined  than  in  the  picture ;  otherwise,  though  the  m^ 
tint  is  good,  it  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  painting,  without  the  fediog 
atmosphere.     It  was  published  in  1806. 
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The  Thatcher  is  another  fine  mezzotint  after  what  must  be  a  fine 
picture.  There  is  the  usual  cottage  with  deep-pitched  roof  on  the 
left,  a  man  stands  on  a  ladder  to  the  left  of  the  picture,  thatching ;  his 
drawing,  modelling,  and  action  are  capital :  sheaves  of  straw  stand  and 
lie  under  the  ladder.  A  man  stands  at  the  ladder's  foot,  a  boy  in 
front  carries  a  bowl  of  water.  In  the  centre  is  a  white  horse  with  a 
sack  slung  across  him;  the  sack  is  signed  "G.  Morland,  1795."  Next 
him  to  the  right  is  a  man  on  a  brown  horse,  with  oak  leaves  in  his  hat ; 
a  pig  eats  cabbages  in  front  of  the  white  horse.  To  the  right  a  woman 
in  mob-cap  and  cloak  carries  a  rush  basket.  A  sign  (of  a  bird)  hangs 
from  the  cottage  roof.     This  is  a  fine  impression. 

Another  and  fainter  example  is  published  on  the  same  date  (1806) 
by  •'  G.  Morland,  10,  Dean  Street,  Soho,"  two  years  after  George 
Morland's  death. 

Sir  Charles  Tennant  has  a  mezzotint  of  this  subject,  published  in 
1808,  and  engraved  by  William  Ward,  which  strikes  me  as  finer  than  either 
of  the  foregoing  examples  at  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  drawing  of  the  horses  and  other  animals  in  all  the  examples  of  this 
print  is  very  queer,  and  not  at  all  equal  to  Morland's  painting  at  his  best. 
The  open  country  in  which  the  scene  lies  is  however  finely  given. 

The  mezzotint  from  The  Dram  (at  the  Print  Room)  is  a  fair 
interpretation  of  Sir  Walter  Gilbey's  picture  of  that  name. 

In  The  Last  Litter  the  rendering  of  the  sow  and  young  pigs 
is  very  fine ;  you  can  hear  them  chumping  and  guzzling.  The  man  and 
child  are  poor.     Published  by  Cartwright  in  1800. 

The  Fruits  of  early  Industry  and  Economy  is  a  fine  mezzotint,  rich 
in  the  rendering  of  stuffs  and  textures. 

The  Effects  of  youthful  Extravagance  and  Idleness  perhaps  gives 
the  subject  better  than  does  the  picture  at  Sir  Walter  Gilbey's ;  but 
this  is  an  isolated  case,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  of  such  superiority. 

William  Ward  has  also  a  fine  mezzotint  called  Sailors'  Conversation. 
A  boat  hauled  up,  and  a  gnarled  oak  tree,  are  on  the  left.  At  the  centre, 
and  to  the  right,  three  men  are  seated  at  a  table,  two  bareheaded,  the 
other  in  a  hat.  A  man  in  a  fur  cap  is  seated  in  front  on  the  right  of 
the  picture,  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  glass  on  a  small  keg  between 
his  knees.  An .  open  snuff-box,  a  bundle,  and  a  thick  cudgel  stre  by  his 
side ;  above  the  men,  in  the  porch  of  the  steep-roofed  cottage  to  the 
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right,  near  or  under  which  the  men  are  seated,  a  pretty  woman  inani 
cap  leans  listening.  There  is  a  gleam  of  the  river  to  the  left,  ixymi 
the  oak. 

There  are  two  mezzotints,  one  the  Cottagers  Wealth,  from  the  picut 
at  Canon  Phillips'  called  Feeding  the  Pigs  (and  not  to  be  coafoundednt 
the  mezzotint,  at  Sir  Charles  Tennant's,  bearing  the  latter  title  and  M 
described,  see  pp.  6i,  62),  the  other  from  the  picture  of  theCWd 
Calves,  also  in  Canon  Phillips'  possession.  Both  of  these  are  very  nii 
inferior  to  the  original  pictures.  The  latter  was  published  by  S.  Motp 
in  1802.     Keating  produced  the  mezzotint  of  the  Cottagers  Wtdli 

The  prints  of  the  Gipsies  and  TAe  Flash  in  the  Pw  are  mi 
inferior  to  the  pictures  so  named  in  Sir  Walter  Gilbey's  posseit 
There  is  a  fine  mezzotint  by  R.  S.  Syer,  as  fine  as  the  pkto  i 
Sir  Charles  Hamilton's,  of  the  AUhause  Kitchen;  J.  R.  Smith pnbW 
it.  Other  mezzotints  by  Keating  are  Children  playing  ol  SJiffi 
Trepanning  a  Recruit,  The  Recruit  Deserted,  and  Tk  Datflv'^ 
Farewell.  The  first  of  these  four  has,  I  suppose,  been  done  ftoai  b 
fine  example  of  Morland's  earlier  painting  belonging  to  Sir  Qads 
Tennant,  and  already  described.  The  boy  in  a  conical  hat  hoMs  t 
improvised  flag  made  from  a  spotted  (not  as  in  the  original  \  ^ 
handkerchief  tied  to  a  stick ;  the  other  boy  in  a  conical  cap,  whoa  ix 
first  is  addressing,  carries  what  looks  like  a  toy  musket  ^m  the  of?* 
he  wears  a  dark-drab  hat,  and  a  sword  at  his  waist) ;  another  kooii 
to  the  left  has  also  a  toy  musket.  The  rest  of  the  design  is  pretty  be^ 
the  same  as  the  original  picture.     This  mezzotint  was  published  in  i7» 

Trepanning  a  Recruit  is  also  fine.  On  the  left  of  the  picw^^ 
soldier  with  a  drum,  in  bearskin  cap  with  tassels  hanging,  and  the  m 
between  his  knees,  seems  to  have  put  on  the  head  of  the  reaitfl* 
stupid  yokel  in  a  smock  frock)  a  three-cornered  soldier's  hat  widi  ntw 
and  feathers  attached,  and  is  fooling  at  it  with  one  of  his  dnun-sttf 
next  the  recruit  on  the  right  of  the  picture  stands  a  man  with  a  s»«^ 
under  his  arm,  and  bareheaded  ;  to  his  right  a  young  woman  in  a  fl* 
cap  seems  to  entreat  him ;  a  child  sits  and  plucks  at  her  shirt  B#^ 
is  tree  folis^e,  and  a  toned  wall  with  a  board  nailed  on  it,  *Cumte* 
House,  D.  Irwin,  from  Carlisle/  There  is  a  latticed  window  ia* 
wall,  a  water-pipe  above  the  window,  and  a  thatched  roof.  This  roetf'* 
is  dated  1791. 
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In  The  Recruit  Deserted  the  most  prominent  figure  is  the  defiant 
and  struggling  wife  with  a  besom  in  her  left  hand.  A  soldier  in  a 
cocked  hat,  his  right  arm  round  her  waist,  with  his  left  hand  has  seized 
the  besom  and  pulls  at  it.  A  child  seated  on  the  bed  is  crying  with 
outstretched  arms  to  its  mother,  and  the  movement  of  it  is  very 
childlike.  Another  soldier,  his  hat  fallen  off,  a  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
collars  the  recruit,  who  had  hidden  under  the  bed.  (Here,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  Morland's  men  in  movement,  the  soldier's  action  in 
grasping  is  feeble.)  Light  comes  through  the  open  door  on  the  left. 
On  the  extreme  left  is  a  barrel,  with  a  pitch-fork  leaning  against  it ; 
the  soldiers  have  their  hair  clubbed  at  the  back,  they  wear  short  open 
tunics  with  fthe  shirts  turned  back,  frills  and  light-coloured  breeches. 
The  one  seizing  the  woman  has  a  cartouche  slung  round  his  shoulders 
by  a  belt,  cross  shaped.  He  has  black  or  dark  gaiters.  The  other, 
whose  hat  has  a  plume  and  tassels,  has  no  cartouche,  and  wears  white 
or  light  stockings  and  buckled  shoes. 

The  mezzotint  of  a  picture  resembling  Sir  Walter  Gilbey's  Deserter^ s 
Farewell^  in  subject  is  not  so  good  as  that  picture,  either  in  the  grouping 
and  movement  of  the  soldiers,  or  in  the  treatment  of  the  wife. 

Among  the  mezzotints  engraved  and  published  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith,  I 
note  The  Horse  Feeder^  published  and  engraved  in  1797  by  J.  R.  Smith, 
of  which  Sir  Charles  Tennant  has  a  finer  impression,  and  The 
Fisherman^ s  Hut^  i799-  The  latter  is  a  fine  engraving.  A  man  in  a 
knitted  cap  is  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe,  a  woman  in  a  mob-cap  holds 
a  child,  whose  face  in  its  little  close-fitting  cap  is  charming ;  there  are 
two  boys  to  the  left,  one  seated.  By  the  man,  and  in  front,  is  a  basket 
with  fish  in  it,  and  a  big  fish  lies  outside  it  in  front.  The  river  is  in  the 
background. 

The  mezzotint  by  S.  W.  Reynolds  called  Fishermen  Going  Out  gives 
a  fine  effect  of  lighting  from  a  sunset  on  the  left,  striking  on  rainy  thin 
clouds  to  the  right,  and  on  two  men  in  a  boat,  one  of  whom  handles  a  net ; 
a  dog  is  in  the  bow  of  the  boat.  On  the  left  is  a  slate-roofed  cabin,  and  a 
woman  pours  gin  into  a  large  mug  held  by  a  man  in  a  fisherman's  knitted 
cap  and  long  coat  This  impression  is  far  inferior  to  the  very  fine  print 
at  Sir  Charles  Tennant's,  by  the  same  engraver,  published  in  1805  by 
J.  R.  Smith. 

The  mezzotint  by  J.  Dean  called   The   Widow,  published  1788,  is 
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attractive  because  of  the  odd  fascination  about  the  young  widov  il 
her  abundant  rather  tumbled  hair,  black  dress  covered  with  a  light  apctfi, 
and  black  gloves.  She  holds  a  letter  and  is  trying  to  look  inon^yilL 
A  girl  in  a  striped  dress  stands  near,  with  her  hand  on  the  widow's  dir 
or  sofa.     A  spaniel  lies  at  the  widow's  foot. 

There  is  a  small  but  fine  line  engraving  by  J.  Scott,  published  h 
Cundee  in  1805,  ^^  ^  pointer  and  hare.  The  hare  is  inadudnttoo? 
right  close  in  front  of  the  picture ;  the  pointer  stands  with  head  op,  dose 
by,  to  the  left,  looking  askance  at  the  hare,  but  not  pointing.  Ik 
drawing  of  the  dog  is  fine,  but  not  up  to  Blinks'  work  of  to^y.  h 
oak  tree  overhangs  from  the  right.  The  distance  is  charmii^.  Tfe 
engraving  was  from  a  picture  belonging  to  Colonel  Thornton. 

There  is  a  fine  mezzotint,  with  no  date,  of  the  subject  Tke  Datrfe 
Pardoned.  The  rendering  of  the  cloth  and  linen  in  the  deserter's  dio 
(he  is  in  shirt  and  breeches)  is  capital ;  the  officer  releasing  him  is  i 
(probably)  red  coat  and  gold  epaulettes,  dark  gaiters  and  light  brtccte: 
the  wife  is  in  a  dark  bonnet  and  light  dress. 

Two  mezzotints  of  Seizing  the  Deserter  and  714^  Deserters  Fmd 
are  in  movement  as  good  as  or  better  than  those  mentioned  abo»t 
particularly  as  to  the  former  in  the  woman's  action  with  the  brooa 

In  Strangers  at  Home  the  drawing,  modelling,  and  action  of  Kfljff 
the  sheepish  lover  are  capital ;  the  fore-shortening  of  his  arm  raised » 
scratch  his  head  and  his  shy  glance  at  his  sweetheart  are  excetot 
It  is  a  fine  impression  too. 

E.  Scott's  mezzotint  in  colour  of  Boys  robing  an  Orchard,  DOi«i& 
standing  Mr.  Richardson's  strictures,  has  a  charm  of  movement  as itf 
as  colour.  The  action  of  the  boys  is  free  and  real :  the  hoy  shifflU 
down  the  apple-tree  hand  over  fist,  the  boy  running  away,  the  two  wp 
picking  up  their  coats  and  looking  at  the  farmer  who  is  loosing » 
bull-dog  at  them,  are  all  excellent  But,  as  observed  generally  in  r^ 
to  stipple  or  mezzotint  interpretations  of  Morland's  work,  the  d^ 
of  handling  in  the  original  picture  is  lost ;  moreover  here  the  wWc  m 
is  prettified,  boys  and  all. 

There  is  a  fine  mezzotint  by  C.  Josi  called  TAe  Peasants  ^ 
It  is  solemnly  and  clumsily  described  by  Hassell  (pp.  47»4^)-    . 
is  a  small  boy  in  skirts  on  the  left,  a  bigger  boy  on  the  right  dnntof 
At  his  foot  is  an  empty  keg.     A  man  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  ^ 
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glowering  at  the  boy.  There  is  a  rough,  crop-eared,  crop-tailed  dog,  black 
on  head  and  ear,  with  black  patch  on  his  side,  very  finely  drawn.  An 
oak-tree  overshadows  the  group,  and  is  nicely  managed  as  to  trunk  and 
leaves.  A  much  finer  example  of  this  engraving  is  possessed  by  Sir 
Charles  Hamilton. 

A  fine  mezzotint  by  R.  M.  Meadows  called  Gathering  Wood  is  a 
good  interpretation  of  the  picture  Gathering  Sticks  at  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  s ; 
but  Sir  Charles  Hamilton  owns  a  better  impression. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  and  anonymous  mezzotints  is  one  called, 
why  I  don't  know,  The  Child  of  Nature.  She  is  a  girl  with  a  charming 
figure  in  profile,  clustering  hair,  a  fichu  over  her  bosom,  and  dressed  in 
the  fashion  of  the  time.     She  looks  pretty  and  impulsive. 

Among  the  mezzotints  by  J.  R.  Smith  there  are  a  good  many 
examples  of  the  "  Laetitia"  series — ^the  best  is  called  The  Tavern  Door; 
Laetitia,  in  a  Gainsborough  hat,  her  hair  flowing,  and  in  a  light  dress, 
stands  talking  to  a  very  eager  young  man  in  a  low-crowned  hat,  striped 
waistcoat,  breeches,  and  top-boots.  A  girl  with  a  fringe,  and  her  hair 
over  her  shoulders  like  Laetitia,  but  in  a  dark  dress,  has  her  hand  passed 
through  Laetitia's  arm,  which  is  akimbo.  Mr.  Hassell  describes  Laetitia 
as  "  with  her  arms  akimbo,  bullying  a  Jemmy.''  She  seems  to  me  very 
tranquil  and  decidedly  handsome.  In  a  doorway  in  the  background  is  a 
girl  with  a  playbill  in  one  hand  and  a  funnel-shaped  bottle  of  fruit  in  the 
other.  The  drawing  of  all  three  figures  is  very  masterly.  This  print 
was  published  by  J.  R.  Smith  in  1789. 

A  later  print  of  the  same  subject,  published  by  Ackerman  in  181 1 
(with  four  lines  of  verse  describing  Laetitia's  temporary  profession), 
shows  Laetitia  in  a  small  rakish  bonnet,  her  hair  curling  over  her 
forehead,  and  in  a  sort  of  Empire  dress  with  a  light  cloak  on  her 
shoulders.  The  other  girl  looks  more  of  a  blackguard ;  she  wears  a 
sort  of  cloth  cap  and  tight-fitting  dress,  with  a  kerchief  loosely  knotted 
round  her  neck.  In  this  as  in  the  former  print  Laetitia  is  very  pretty. 
The  man  is  identical  in  both  prints. 

Here  I  must  conclude  this  short  notice  of  pictures  by  Morland, 
original  drawings  by  him,  and  engravings  in  various  methods  after  him. 
As  regards  the  pictures  the  notice  is  intended  as  far  as  possible  to 
be  representative,  to  present  a  few  types  of  fine  work  in  the  various 
fields  where  Morland's  genius  found  its  delight     It  has  been  impossible. 
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however,  for  me  to  see  and  describe  several  fine  pictures,  owing  to  ib 
distance  from  London  ;  while  lack  of  opportunity  aod  other  vm 
have  prevented  my  seeing  some  few  in  or  near  London.  Asngtfc 
original  drawings,  it  is  probable  that .  those  described  m  % 
representative  of  Morlands  work  in  this  method;  for, as ne hRin 
his  preparation  for  his  pictures  by  means  of  drawings  imj 
studies,  seems  to  have  been  far  less  elaborate  than  is  the 
men  at  the  present  day. 

In  regard  to  examples  of  etchings,  mezzotints,  and  odofmitl 
engraving  after  Morland,  I  have  attempted  nothii^ 
short  account  of  a  few  that  were  easily  accessible :  all  theiefHtk 
British  Museum  Print  Room  except  where  otherwise  sbtfC^At 
enormous  number  existing,  and  the  various  methods  of  e]^uvi|l|Ua 
them,  demand  a  separate  study ;  and  my  principal  objeot'Sinfai 
however  unworthily,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  genius,  as  seen  dinwUftw 
handiwork,  of  George  Morland  the  Painter. 
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